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"'An  contraire,  monsieur,'  replied  the  girl  timidly, 
yet  less  timidly  than  impersonally,  and  busied  herself 
deftly  with  the  samovar.  Gerald  went  back  to  hi 
place  on  the  window-seat." 

[See  page  173 
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PROLOGUE 

At  some  distance  north  of  Milwaukee  the  Wisconsin 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  rises  suddenly  to  a  high  head- 
land, beycmd  which  it  describes  a  great  inward  emrft 
and  returns,  this  time  in  a  long  narrow  point,  Ijing 
Bke  a  crooked  finger  on  the  blue  water.  The  vast 
semicircle  thus  formed  is  the  harboar  of  Valencia,  ^'  ikt 
second  largest  natnral  fresh-water  harbosr  in  the  world;^' 
On  die  nndnlating  ground  beyond,  from  which,  emerge 
unevenly  eight  low  hills  ("Rome  had  s^en  faiiU; 
Valencia  has  eight''  is  a  popular  oateh'^ord),  the<«lty 
is  spread  like  carelessly  sprinkled  seedy-^  compact  on 
krel  ground  and  on  the  lower  eminences,  spattered  'but 
sparsely  over  the  higher  ruder  ones,  so  that  one  thinks 
of  tkose  enchanted  mountains  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " 
the  ascent  of  which  few  could  make  though  numy 
dared  attempt  Only  there  it  was  always  the  heroes 
who  succeeded;  while  here  those  houses  that  have 
aeUeved  the  summit  are  apparently  pitiful  maiimed 
waifs.  Seen  thus  from  the  harbour  Valencia  Is  not 
witfiout  picturesqueness.  Here  and  there  one  deserfei 
(with  prkie  if  a  dtisen,  with  admiration  if  not)  the 
forms  of  public  buildings,— *  modem,  substantial  scbool- 
hooses,  the  fanposing  Oredc  dty-hall,  the  Gothic  spiral 
of  churches,  and,  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the  smaller 
Mis,  the  Renaissance  facade  of  the  courthouse. 
'  On  the  left  a  small  but  turbulent  river  twidts  its  irky 
down  f^rom  among  the  hills,  shakes  itself  f rete  of  fhfc 
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factories  and  the  steel-plant  that  cling  to  its  banks,  and 
breaking  at  last  from  the  dam  that  would  have  held  it, 
plunges  at  a  point  near  the  headland  to  the  bay,  and 
escapes  into  the  lake,  leaving  behind  it  for  some  distance 
a  brown  trail  like  that  of  a  wouided  animal.  The 
water-front  near  the  river's  mouth  is  not  Valencia's 
show  part. 

"Here,"  to  quote  from  the  illustrated  descr^ve 
book  of  Valencia,  issued  every  year  by  the  Valencia 
Times  Dispaieh,  *'  here  is  the  great  industrial  portion 
of  the  eity.  Directly  south  of  the  splendid  new  steel 
bridge,  the  seventh-largest  suspension  bridge  In  the 
world,  that  spans  the  river,  is  to  be  seen  the  great  Uaion 
Bailway  Station,  into  which  converge  ei^t  railroads. 
Large  and  well  appointed  as  it  is,  it  has  alrendy  ber- 
oome  inadequate,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a 
few  years  the  combined  effort  of  the  different  roads 
vill  furnish  us  with  another  and  more  magvuficent 
one 

**  To  the  east  of  the  Union  Station  is  the  water-front, 
where  all  is  energy  and  bustle.  Here  are  the  great 
docks  at  which  numberless  ore-boats  from  Duluth  uar 
load  their  ore,  which  is  carried  swiftly  by  a  system  of 
•mall  ears  to  the  great  Steel  Plant,  there  to  be  moulded 
into  the  sinews  of  the  world.  Here,  too,  are  situated 
enormous  grain  elevators  of  the  most  improved  om- 
•truetkm  and  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
largest  of  them  has  a  capacity  of  S,000,000  bushels, 
which  statisticians  have  computed  to  be  enough  when 
made  into  flour  to  furnish  bread  for  400^00  people  for 
the  space  of  a  year.  Some  idea  of  the  mammoth  sise 
of  this  colossus  among  elevators  may  be  obtained  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  white  letters  on  its  side^  which 
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appear  fcarcdj  larger  than  thoae  of  a  street  sign,  ate 
*two  feet  in  hd^^t" 
Vaknoiaj  in  abort,  it  '' progreeaive/"  and  wUle 
progieift"  is  an  abstract  and  uncertain  word,  better 
left  imdefined,  no  one  is  so  dull  as  not  to  know  what 
"progressive"  means  as  applied  to  a  communitj.  A 
mfj  is  progressiTO  when  it  hujns  and  ▼ibraies  aboiA 
your  ears,  when  the  inhabitants  passing  one  another 
brisklj  with  a  curt  nod  seem  each  about  to  meet  the  one 
aignificant  moment  of  his  life,  when  the  club  is  a  place 
for  low-toned  business  interviews,  when  the  proportion 
of  men  to  women  in  the  streets  and  of  women  to  men  at 
the  dances  is  as  sis  to  one,  when,  like  Valencia,  the 
census  concedes  it  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand,  and  it  claims  thirty  thousand  more. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be  made,  dlflicolt 
but  so  important  that  to  shirk  it  would  be  inexcusable. 
Valencia  is  not  Seattle.  It  is  of  the  Middle*West,  not 
the  Far-West  Being  of  the  Middle-West  it  was  settled 
for  the  most  part  by  New  En^^anders;  Seattle  by 
heaven  knows  what  agglmneration  of  mad  idealists. 
Seattle  is  a  city  of  active  dreamers  for  whom  the  only 
reality  is  the  future,  that  they  have  no  sooner  dreamed 
of  than  it  becomes  for  them  a  present  on  which  at  once 
they  build  another  future.  Their  dreams  are  so  im^ 
mensely  buoyantly  vulgar  that  they  are  gorgeous.  Va- 
lencia, on  the  other  hand,  looks  at  facts  as  facts.  A 
strain  of  New  England  Uood,  no  matter  how  slight,  is 
splendidly  ineradkable.  Valendans  are  uncompromis- 
ingly patriotic.  Th^  have  a  profound  faith,  that 
aerves  however  to  strengthen  their  efforts,  not  to  lull 
them,  in  Valencia's  future;  and  to  them  the  welfare  o£ 
the  State  or  the  country  seems  trivial  as  compared  to 
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that  of  their  city.  In  to  far  Valencia  ii  one  with 
Seattle.  But  there  the  resemblance  ceases.  la  the 
flrat  city  the  phrase  "  a  htmdred-thoasand-dollar  houte '' 
is  prose^ — inspired  prose^  doubtless^  bat  still  prose;  in 
the  second  it  is  poetry^  setting  the  brain  on  fire.  In 
Valencia  the  langoage  of  every  after-dinner  speaker  at 
baaquetSj  and  the  language  for  publication  of  every 
idtisen^  is  that  of  prophecy^ — in  ten  years  Milwaukee, 
and  in  a  not  unthinkable  number  Chicago,  will  be  out- 
stripped,—  but  these  things  are  said  from  a  sense  of 
loyalty  and  with  the  sane  knowledge  that  they  are  ad- 
vantageous,—  one  hopes  they  may  be  true,  and  will  do 
his  best  to  make  them  so;  —  in  Seattle  they  are  said  and 
believed,  with  a  passion  of  belief  that  makes  of  them 
a  cult.  In  Valencia  not  to  say  them  would  be  dis- 
loyalty; in  Seattle  not  to  believe  them  would  be  a  crime. 
In  Valencia  there  is  no  romance;  in  Seattle  there  is 
nothing  else.  The  two  cities  are  wider  apart  than  New 
York  from  Boston.  The  second  is  an  execrably  written 
fairy-tale  with  a  quality  of  enchantment  which  the 
dieap  vulgarity  of  its  subject  cannot  destroy;  the  first 
is  a  novel,  couched  in  a  florid  style,  but  dealing  rigor- 
ously with  reality. 

"Valencia's  oldest  and  perhaps  most  important  in- 
dustry," to  quote  again  from  the  book  issued  by  the 
Times  Dupatch,  "is  the  manufacture  of  flour.  From 
our  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  from  the  Dakotas,  from 
southern  Minnesota,  yes,  even  from  Canada,  the  golden 
wheat  pours  into  Valencia,  there  to  be  purged  of  dross 
in  the  great  mills,  and  sent  as  flour  on  its  life-giving 
way  into  a  hundred  thousand  homes.  The  largest,  as 
well  as  t&e  first  established  of  these  flour  mills,  are  those 
of  the  Blton  and  Northrop  Company,  which  turn  out 
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every  year — "  bat  the  number  of  barrels  of  floor,  and 
of  the  families  they  would  supply  is  unimportant. 

William  Northrop  came  to  Valencia  in  1865.  He 
was  a  man  of  firm  principles,  though  an  incongruous 
strain  in  him,  or  perhaps  some  strange  gentleness  that 
had  flowed  into  his  nature  from  the  sight  of  so  much 
suffering,  gave  him  a  tolerance  of  other  convictions  and 
personalities.  It  was  the  only  characteristic  in  which 
he  was  not  a  New  Englander.  He  had  fought  through 
the  four  years  of  the  war,  had  seen  much  active  service 
and,  having  fonlisted  as  a  private,  left  the  army  with  the 
rank  of  colonel;  but  he  returned  to  a  home  where 
the  hardships  had  been  as  great  and  less  spectacular. 
The  small  Vermont  factory  of  which  he  had  been  part- 
owner  was  bankrupt,  and  his  wife  had  grown  worn  and 
gaunt  in  the  struggle  to  support  herself  and  their  son 
Edgar  on  the  money  William  had  been  able  to  remit 
to  her.  It  was  at  this  time  that  John  Elton,  an  old 
bnsiness  associate  and  staunch  admirer  of  William's, 
returned  from  the  West  He  was  something  of  an 
eccentric,  a  capitalist  in  a  small  way,  and  in  spite  of  his 
fifty  years  as  curious  of  new  ideas  as  a  boy.  He  came 
now  with  an  aooount  of  a  village  with  a  natural  harbour 
on  a  gre«tt  lake,  of  a  fertile,  newly  opened  grain-country, 
of  water-power  and  sites  acquired.  The  tale  concluded 
with  an  ofi'er  to  advance  the  mon^  for  a  small  flour 
mill  and  running  expenses  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  to  put  the  erection  of  the  mill,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  in  William's  hands,  he  and  Elton 
to  be  equal  sharers  in  all  profits.  William  Northrop 
reflected  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  accepted.  A  new 
start  had  to  be  made;  it  seemed  wiser  to  make  it  in 
a  new  field.    It  is,  moreover,  a  significant  fact  that  those 
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faces  with  the  most  marked  national  eharacterisUcs  are 
often  the  readiest  to  emigrate.  They  carry  their 
ooontry  with  them* 

The  village  in  qnesticm  was  Valencia^  and  to  it 
William  Northrop  went  with  his  wife  and  their  ten- 
year-old  son  Edgar. 

Tlie  history  of  the  Elton  and  Northrop  Company^ 
giren  in  the  illustrated  descriptive  book  mentioned  above^ 
makeSj  like  all  records  of  uneventful  success^  rather 
dull  reading.  Alone  the  first  two  years  of  struggle 
present  some  interest^  and  they  have  no  importance  here. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  ten  years  the  partnership 
expanded  into  a  flourishhig  corporation  in  which  Elton 
and  William  Northrop  kept  each  a  one-third  interest, 
tjiat  the  tiny  original  mill  became,  for  all  its  additions, 
but  a  plaything  in  the  midst  of  its  followers,,  a  pygmy 
the  father  of  giants.  Mrs.  Northrop  died  in  1871,  but 
not  before  she  had  seen  Valencia  grow  from  a  village 
to  a  small  dty,  with  her  husband  its  "  first  dtisen." 
The  wheat  country  round  about  was  being  rapidly 
settled,  and  Valeaeia  itself  grew  amasingly. 

When  his  son  was  eighteen  William  was  able  to  send 
him  to  Harvard.  It  was  not  easy  at  first,  for  most  of 
the  profits  went  regularly  back  into  the  business,  but 
already  by  the  second  year  it  was  at  no  sacrifice.  At  the 
end  of  the  four  years  Valencia  had  added  another  ten 
thousaad  to  its  population,  and  Edgar  Northrop  had 
become  the  presumptive  heir  to  a  small  fortune.  In- 
deed, IK^Uiam's  c(mcem  was  no  longer  for  the  future 
of  his  Imsiness  but  for  that  of  his  son.  It  was  naturally 
Us  wish  that  Edgar  should  some  day  succeed  him  in 
managing  the  mills,  but  he  noted  with  each  summer  a 
kasaer  apprehensiveness  bow  unlike  his  own  were  his 
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son's  characteristjcs.  William  lived  entirely  tot  fhe 
miUs^ —  be  seemed  less  a  part  of  them  than  they  a  part 
of  him.  They  were  his  heart,  his  vitality^  almost  Us 
souL  But  Edgar  wandered  throngh  them  with  a  kind 
of  awed  listlessness.  William  read  little  and  eabdyi— 
the  Bible,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress^"  Shakespeare,  and, 
fi«m  a  hard  New  England  sentfmentaliiy  that  it  is 
diiBciilt  to  understand,  Jean  Ingelow.  Edgar  read 
lAneh  and  passionately, —  strange  rerolationary  thfaigs 
thit  his  father  had  never  heard  of  and  that  riioeked 
him  when  he  attempted  them,— « Carlyle,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, Shelley,  a  mad  poet  of  dangerous  ideas.  To  the 
father,  though  he  ihonght  and  spoke  loyally  of  Vermont, 
Valencia  was  completely  satisfying;  its  vigour  and  its 
youth  replenished  his  own.  The  son  foond  it  intolet*- 
Able.  Its  force  left  him  unmoved,  and  its  u^Uness 
sincerely  hnrt  hinu  Harvard  had  not  grafted  on  Edgar 
Northrop  as  it  still  does  on  many  who  are  unfit  for 
ita  Melage  a  cheap  superdliousness  toward  material 
tiiiags;  It  had  merely  brought  out  a  personality.  Edgar 
waa  as  much  as  his  father  ike  New  Englander,  but 
ka  waa  the  New  Englander  in  revolt,  and  vsmained  so 
dl  kis  lif e.  Add  to  this  his  dompUeating  sonae  of 
beauty,  and  you  have  a  character  worthy  of  moft  fti^ 
tkaa.tt  can  be  given  kere. 

Tb«  relations  between  faliher  and  son  wore  Oiod 
that  exist  to-day  in  a  thousand  American  families. 
William  felt  for  Edgar  a  stem  disapproving  tenderness; 
Ed^par  felt  for  William  an  admiration  that  amounted  al- 
most to  love.  In  the  feeling  of  each  for  tiie  other 
there  was  a  little  fear.  The  boy  spent  after  his  gradua- 
tion one  unhappy  year  in  the  mills.  His  own  conseienee 
tnd  hiB  respect  for  his  father  would  have  made  him 
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ipend  his  life  there  had  it  been  asked  of  him,  but  it 
was  not.  That  strange  trait  in  the  father  of  def ercaoe 
toward  natures  unlike  his  own  —  the  taint  in  his  New 
Englaiidism  —  came  to  his  son's  aid.  On  the  evening  oi 
the  day  that  Edgar  was  twenty-three  he  was  rammoned 
to  his  father's  study.    He  went,  wondering. 

William  sat  with  his  elbow  on  a  great  oak  taUe,  fali 
ehin  in  his  hand.  The  lamp-light  shone  on  his  tUok 
griaaled  hair.  There  was  a  white  scar  on  his  cheek 
from  an  old  sabre  cut  "Come  in,  Edgar,"  he  said. 
"  I  want  to  talk  with  you."  He  paused  for  a  momeai 
then  came  to  the  point  at  once.  "  You've  had  a  year  in 
the  mills.    You  don't  care  much  about  them?" 

Edgar  drew  a  long  unsteady  breath  and  sank  ba^ 
in  his  chair.  He  did  not  answer  at  once;  when  he  did 
it  was  with  equal  calmness.  "  I'm  afraid  I  don't  feel 
the  enthusiaam  for  the  work  that  you  do,  sir,"  he  te* 
plied. 

The  father  nodded,  not  looking^  at  him.    ''That* 
what  I  thooght,"  he  remarked  simply.    "  It  ain't  ihr 
yon  hMen't  worked  well,"  he  added,  "but  you  dor 
like  ill— thafs  what  I  thought"    He  raised  his  e; 
and  looked  at  hia  son.    "What  do  yon  want  to  do 
booked. 

It  was  as  though  a  fire  flamed  up  in  the  boy,  eoo 
ing  Jbis  reserve. in  an  instant  "I  want  to  travel 
cried.  "  I  want  to  see  Rome  and  Paris  and  old  th 
only  old  things  I " 

William  ran  his  hands  through  his  thick  hair, 
of  people  do  find  those  sort  of  things  interestb 
observed.    "I    shouldn't    care    for   them,   but 
difi'erent,  I  guess."    Father  and  son  gased 
other  aoross  an  immense  distanoe.    "  And  thei 
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Edgar  shook  his  head  hopdessly.  "I  don't  know, 
sir,"  he  replied. 

"  Every  one  ought  to  do  something,  it  seems  to  me/' 
said  his  father,  "even  if  he  don't  need  to.  Bat  111 
leave  that  to  yon.  Yon'U  settle  it  for  yoorself .  Yon'U 
settle  ever3rthing  for  yoorself  beginning  to-morrow. 
You're  twenty-three;  that's  old  enough  to.  Go  abroad 
if  jou  want  to.  From  now  on  you'll  have  half  of  my 
profits  in  the  business.  Some  of  it'll  be  in  money,  some 
in  stock-dividends.  They'll  be  big  this  year,"  he 
added  with  a  touch  of  pride,  "and  bigger  still  next 
year  most  likely." 

The  boy  rose  to  his  feet  "  It's  too  much/'  he  said. 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  — "     He  broke  off  timidly. 

His  father  shook  his  head.  "  It's  all  right/'  he  re- 
plied. "  You  don't  need  to  spend  it  all.  I'd  be  sorry 
if  you  did.  It'll  aU  be  put  to  your  account  in  the 
bank.  You  can  draw  on  it  whenever  you  like."  He 
took  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  table.  ''And  here's  a 
cheque  for  five  thousand  dollars  to  start  with,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

Edgar  took  the  cheque,  and  stood  fingering  it  help- 
lessly. "  Father/'  he  cried  suddenly,  "  I'll  sUy  if  you 
want  me  to!" 

William  shook  his  head  again.  "  There's  one  thing," 
he  added  after  a  pause.  "  I'm  not  afraid  to  have  you 
go.    I  guess  I  can  trust  you." 

"  I  think  you  can,  sir,"  said  his  son.  They  shook 
hands  awkwardly. 

A  month  later  Edgar  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Naples. 
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VALENCIA 


Onf  a  moming  toward  the  middle  of  May  nineteen 
years  later^  an  old  man^  wrapped  in  a  heavy  fur  coat^ 
paced  up  and  down  the  platform  beside  track  number 
six  in  the  Valencia  Union  Station.  He  wore  a  heavy 
white  moustache^  and  his  face  was  furrowed  by  deep 
lines^  between  which  were  multitudes  of  little  wrinkles. 
There  was  an  old  scar  on  his  left  cheek.  From  time 
to  time  he  glanced  at  his  watch^  then  out  to  where  the 
twilight  of  the  train-shed  changed  to  the  bright  sunlight 
of  open  day.  At  first  he  was  alone^  but  after  a  little 
others  began  to  arrive^  and  to  walk  back  and  forth  in 
the  same  way.  All  glanced  at  him^  and  many  saluted 
him  respectfully^  to  whose  gpreetings  he  replied  absently 
with  a  curt  nod.  He  stopped  his  steady  march^  to  gaze 
out  more  intently  into  the  train-yard. 

"  Mornings  Colonel  Northrop/'  said  a  smooth-shaven 
individual^  with  a  crush  hat  and  a  jaunty  tie.  *'  She's 
a  little  late  to-day  as  usual^  I  see.  Waiting  for  some- 
body?" 

"  My  grandson^"  replied  the  old  man  in  a  deep,  almost 
gruff y  voice.     "  He  gets  here  from  Paris  to-day." 

The  other's  face  took  on  the  conventional  expression 

of  sympathy^   and   his   voice   sank  appropriately.     "  I 

was  deeply  sorry  to  hear  of  your  son's  deaths  Colonel 

Northrop/'  he  remarked.     "  It  was  very  sad^  very  sad. 
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Itll  be  a  comfort  to  yoa  to  have  your  grandBon^  thoagh. 
How  — " 

The  old  man  nodded  impatiently^  and  snapped  the 
cover  of  his  watch  to.  "  Coming/'  he  observed^  with 
hii  eyes  still  fixed  in  the  distance. 

The  smooth-faced  man  left  him  and  joined  a  new 
arriyaL  "  I  was  just  talking  with  old  Northrop/'  he 
said^  with  a  wave  of  his  thmnb.  "  He  says  his  grand- 
son's coming  on  this  train.  The  old  man  seems  natu- 
rally quite  cut-up  about  his  son's  death.  Strange  things 
that  The  papers  said  it  was  bronchitis.  Maybe  it 
was.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  but  you  know 
what  Paris  is." 

The  train^  growing  swiftly  from  a  tiny  black  object 
that  twisted  its  way  like  an  ant  through  the  tangle  of 
tracks  in  the  yard^  to  a  white-plumed  giant,  rushed 
into  the  station,  filling  the  glass-roofed  shed  with  echo- 
ing thunder.  It  halted  and  passengers  streamed  out. 
The  platform  became  crowded;  there  was  a  babble  of 
high  excited  voices.  From  the  second  of  the  three 
Pullmans  a  tall  slender  boy,  dressed  in  black,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  French  servant,  descended.  On  the  step 
he  glanced  about  him  swiftly,  then,  catching  sight  of  the 
old  man,  smiled  gladly  and  hurried  toward  him.  "  I 
knew  yon  right  away,  grandfather/'  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

Colonel  Northrop  took  it  in  his  own,  and  looked  in- 
tently at  his  grandson.  He  saw  a  slim  erect  youth  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  with  a  grace  of  carriage  un- 
usual at  that  age,  with  dark  curly  hair,  thoughtful, 
intensely  curious,  brown  eyes,  and  a  sensitive  mouth 
that  had  something  a  little  sad  even  in  its  smile. 
''You're   like    Edgar/'    said    the    old   man    finally    as 
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if  to  himself,  "bat  you're  different  from  him  lome- 

how." 

"Perhaps  it's  my  mother  that  mixes  yoa  up,  sir/' 
replied  the  boy.     "  I'm  a  good  deal  like  her,  they  say." 

Colonel  Northrop  tamed  to  Gerald's  servant.  "  How 
are  you,  Bastien?"  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  him. 
He  pronounced  it  "  Bastion  "  quite  unaffectedly,  making 
no  effort  at  anything  more  exotic.  "  Oscar  will  help 
you  with  those  grips,"  he  added.  "Oscar,  this  is  my 
grandson,  Mr.  Gerald." 

Oscar,  a  gigantic  Swede,  approached  and  held  out  an 
enormous  hand.  Gerald,  astounded,  put  his  own  within 
it  and  received  a  grasp  that  made  him  wince.  "  What 
a  queer  country ! "  he  thought  confusedly.  "  They 
introduce  you  to  the  servants,  and  their  hands  which 
you  shake  are  so  large  that  you'd  lose  your  own  in  them 
if  you  weren't  shown  exactly  where  it  is  by  having  it 
gripped  so  hard  that  it  hurts.  Also,  my  grandfather 
ifl  afraid  of  me, —  at  least,  he's  embarrassed;  while  I'm 
neither  afraid  nor  embarrassed.  It's  all  odd  but  rather 
exciting." 

"Well  go  now  if  you're  ready,"  said  Colonel  Nor- 
throp. "  I  began  to  think  you  hadn't  come,"  he  con- 
tinued after  a  pause,  as  they  walked  up  the  platform 
together.     "  You  were  the  last  one  out  of  your  car." 

Gerald  laughed.  "You  see,  I  don't  know  the  cus- 
toms here  yet,''  he  explained.  "  I  was  so  interested  in 
looking  out  of  the  window  as  we  came  in  that  I  didn't 
notice  anything  in  the  car.  When  we  stopped  I  got 
up,  but  everybody  was  in  line  at  the  door,  so  I  had  to 
wait  till  they'd  all  gone  out  Bastien  told  me  they'd 
been  standing  up  for  fifteen  minutes.  Do  you  always 
do  that  way  in  trains  here?  " 
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His  grandfather  smiled  grimly.  "Generally/'  he 
admitted.     "  Here's  the  automobile.     Get  in^  Gerald." 

"  Yon  get  in  firsts  sir^"  said  Gerald,  stepping  aside. 

The  old  man  smiled  again.  "  Yon  can  put  that 
grip  in  here  with  us,  Bastien,"  he  remarked.  *'  Then 
there'll  be  more  room  for  you  in  front." 

Bastien's  English  was  not  masterly.  He  looked  at 
Gerald  inquiringly. 

''Monsieur  dit,"  said  the  boy  swiftly,  *' que  vous 
pouves  mettre  le  sac-de-voyage  en  dedans,  et  qu'alore 
il  y  aura  davaniage  de  place  pour  vous  a  c6t6  d'Oscar/* 

*'  Ah,  bien,  momieur,*' 

Colonel  Northrop  considered  his  gprandson  with  a 
half  wistful  amusement.  "  I  suppose  you  speak  French 
about  as  well  as  you  do  English,"  he  observed  as  the 
car  started. 

Gerald  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "  Oh,  I  speak  it  much 
better,"  he  returned.  "  Tliat  is,  I  did  anyway  until  I 
went  to  school  in  England.  I  learned  it  first,  you  see. 
They  couldn't  get  me  to  speak  English  for  a  long  time, 
and  French  is  still  easier  for  me." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  That  seems  queer  to 
me,"  he  said.  "  Here !  you  must  put  on  this  coat.  It's 
a  little  chilly  riding  this  morning." 

The  car  moved  out  of  the  station  and  plunged  into 
the  streets.  They  were  wide,  lined  with  ugly  low  ware- 
houses, and  were  tumultuous  with  rattling  trucks  and 
drays  that  made  progress  slow  and  jerky.  The  motor 
turned  a  comer  and  crossed  a  bridge  over  a  muddy  im- 
petuous stream.     Gerald  looked  about  him  eagerly. 

"  The  Valencia  River,"  observed  his  grandfather, 
"  and  those,"  he  said,  touching  the  boy's  shoulder,  and 
pointing,  "  are  the  mills." 
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"  He  said  '  the  mills '  in  the  same  tone  that  mother 
had  when  she  used  to  tell  me  about  the  siege  of  Paris/' 
thought  Gerald*  "  They're  pretty  big^  sir/'  he  said 
-wonderingly. 

''Do  you  see  that  smallest  building  —  the  one  in  the 
middle?  You  can  hardly  make  it  out.  That's  all  there 
was  of  the  mills  when  your  father  was  two  or  three 
years  younger  than  you  are  now." 

The  boy's  fancy  was  stirred.  "Really?"  he  cried, 
his  eyes  shining.  "  Why,  it's  like  the  '  MiUe  et  Une 
NmiU/ — ^the  'Arabian  Nights/  I  mean,"  he  corrected 
himself  with  an  impatient  frown. 

Colonel  Northrop  shook  his  head.  "  Not  much  like 
a  fairy-tale,"  he  said.  "  This  came  by  hard  work. 
Nearly  all  these  buildings  here  too  have  been  built 
within  the  last  fifteen  years/'  he  added,  waving  his 
hand  at  the  eight-  and  ten-story  business  blocks  that 
lined  the  noisy  street  into  which  they  had  swept. 

They  rushed  up  one  hill,  down  another,  and,  with  the 
sudden  calm  of  asphalt  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  car, 
were  beside  the  lake. 

Oh !  "  exclaimed  Gerald. 
The  lake,"  said  his  grandfather  briefly. 
I  don't  suppose  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  me  to 
ask  what  lake,"  thought  the  boy.     "  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  know.     I'll  find  out  for  myself  later." 

"  It's  beautiful ! "  he  cried  aloud,  sincerely  moved. 
An  emotion  and  a  completely  dissimilar  thought  often 
sprang  up  simultaneously  in  his  mind. 

It  was  a  gusty  spring  day,  chilly  at  one  moment, 
piquantly  warm  and  gracious  at  another,  when  the  sun 
slipped  out  temporarily  from  behind  the  gray  and  white 
clouds  that  moved  restlessly  across  a  pale  blue  sky. 
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The  lake  was  a  dull  green^  ruffled  here  and  there  by 
pnffi  of  wind  into  a  thousand  little  wrinkles.  The 
shifting  distant  spots  of  sunlight  upon  it  made  it  seem 
somehow  appallingly  cold. 

"  This  is  Valencia  Drive  that  we're  on/'  observed 
Colonel  Northrop.  "  It  was  laid  out  five  years  ago. 
All  these  houses  along  it  have  been  built  since  then. 
They  represent  a  lot  of  money.  These  we're  passing 
now  are  among  the  best  in  Valencia." 

Gerald  considered  them  with  some  perplexity.  "  They 
none  of  them  have  any  walls^"  he  reflected  silently. 
*'  It's  almost  as  if  their  grounds  were  part  of  the  street, 
and  they  all  seem  somehow  kind  of  different  from  each 
other." 

They  do^  indeed^  as  you  will  admit  if  you  have  been 
over  Valencia's  justly  famous  drive.  Taking  them  in 
their  order  from  Fourteenth  Street  (south  of  which  it 
is  unfashionable  to  live)  the  first  six  houses  along 
Valencia  Drive  uphold  successively  the  following  styles 
of  architecture, —  Italian  Renaissance,  Virginia  Co- 
lonial, Pennsylvania  Colonial,  French  Renaissance 
(period  of  Francis  I),  Elizabethan,  French  Renaissance 
(period  of  Louis  XV  —  a  copy  of  the  Petit  Trianon). 
The  seventh  house  is  a  Swiss  chalet.  They  are  alike  in 
one  respect, —  all  are  set  far  back  and  have  well-kept 
lawns  that  sweep  smoothly  down  to  the  street  These 
are  Valencia's  show-places.  They  make  no  effort  at 
privacy.  They  were  built,  and  their  gardens  were  laid 
out,  for  display.  Almost  any  afternoon  you  may  hear 
the  explanatory  observations  of  some  Valencian,  pilot- 
ing an  admiring  visitor  down  Valencia  Drive :  — "  This 
is  old  Mr.  Elkstone's  place.  There's  Mr.  Elkstone 
himself  trimming  that  rose-bush.     He's  very  fond  of 
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gardening/' — and  Mr.  Elkstone  is  not  displeased. 
"  Here's  Henry  Sark's  —  the  copper  man's  new  house 
—  they  say  it  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars^" — and  Mr.  Sark  would  not  be  offended  if  he 
heard. 

The  Northrop  house,  situated  at  some  distance  be- 
yond those  enumerated  above,  is  of  a  different  order. 
That  it  is  so  is  not  due  to  William  Northrop,  who  merely 
said  to  an  architect:  "  Build  me  on  this  spot  a  house 
that  shall  cost  so  much,  that  shall  have  so  many  rooms 
arranged  in  such  and  such  a  manner,"  making  no  stipu- 
lation as  to  its  external  appearance;  but  it  happened 
that  the  young  man,  to  whom  because  William  Northrop 
had  known  his  father  the  commission  was  given,  pos- 
sessed considerable  talent  and  held  passionate  theories 
as  to  adapting  dwellings  to  their  environment.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  somewhat  uneven  piece  of  ground  with 
which  he  had  to  work  he  constructed  a  long  low  brick 
house,  simple  almost  to  austerity  in  front,  but  pleasantly 
irregular  on  one  side,  with  a  broad  unroofed  veranda 
like  a  terrace,  which,  hidden  by  the  willows  fringing 
a  little  brook  that  flows  through  the  property,  cannot 
be  clearly  seen  from  the  street.  The  architect's  eyes 
glowed  with  pleasure  at  the  result  only  less  brilliantly 
than  at  its  conception;  popularly  the  house  was  con- 
sidered hardly  worthy  of  Valencia's  first  citizen. 

The  young  man,  too,  came  to  look  on  his  work  with 
unhappiness,  but  for  a  different  reason.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  among  the  most  prominent  Valencians 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday  William 
Northrop  should  be  presented  with  a  substantial  testi- 
monial in  recognition  of  his  many  services  to  the  city. 
The  gift  took  the  form  of  a  bronze  fountain,  and  this 
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fonntain^  placed  accurately  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  house  and  the  street^  and  representing  in 
the  midst  of  lavish  jets  of  water  a  nymph^  nobly  erect 
and  decently  clothed  save  for  one  bare  up-cunred  arm, 
filled  the  young  architect's  heart  with  a  wrath  that  he 
was  too  tactful  to  express. 

Gerald's  first  impressions  were  apt  to  be  intense,  and 
the  nymph,  of  which  he  had  a  sudden  glimpse  as  the 
car  turned  into  the  driveway,  caught  and  completely 
absorbed  his  attention.  It  was  lost  to  sight  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  the  vision  remained  as  a  kind  of  physical  dis- 
comfort. He  was  of  course  much  too  young  to  have 
any  critical  knowledge  of  art,  but  he  had  been  taken 
many  times  to  the  Louvre,  and  he  had  grown  up  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens.  No  one  had  ever  said  to  him: 
"  You  must  like  this ;  you  must  not  like  that,"  but  he 
was  of  a  susceptible  nature,  and  very  simply,  wisely 
and  naturally  a  foundation  for  taste  had  been  laid*  in 
him. 

As  the  car  drew  up  beneath  the  porte-cochere  of  the 
house,  and  Gerald  sprang  to  the  ground,  he  found  him- 
self facing  a  young  girl  of  about  his  own  age.  She 
was  tall,  less  slender  than  he,  with  a  serious  face,  brown 
eyes  and  an  abundance  of  black  hair  that  was  arranged 
in  two  long  braids.  Gerald's  thought  was  that  she  was 
very  pretty;  his  impression,  angering  him  with  its  ap- 
parent incongrqity,  that  she  was  somehow  like  the 
nymph  of  the  fountain. 

"  This  is  Clara  Moore,  Gerald,"  explained  his  grand- 
father, patting  the  girl's  head.  "  She  lives  in  the  next 
house  to  ours,  and  you  will  be  good  friends,  I'm  sure. 
She  is  quite  a  little  woman,  and  came  over  to  see  that 
the  servants  arranged  everything  nicely  in  your  room." 
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Gerald  imiled  and  held  oat  his  hand.  "Thank 
jaa,"  he  said  unaffectedly.     "  It  was  good  of  yon." 

The  girl  shook  hands  with  much  self-composure. 
"  I'm  pleasantly  disappointed/'  she  observed  deliber- 
ately. "  You're  not  nearly  so  French  as  I  expected. 
In  fact  you  don't  seem  French  at  alL" 

"  I  went  to  school  in  England,  you  see/'  Gerald  an- 
swered politely,  but  his  cheeks  were  red  with  anger. 
"Now  why  was  I  angry?"  he  reflected  as  they  went 
Into  the  house.  ''I  was  angry  because  she  meant  it 
wasn't  nice  to  be  French, —  and  because,  because  of 
mnnething  else  much  more  important.  Oh,  I  must  find 
out  or  I  shall  forget/'  he  thought  in  an  agony  of  con- 
centration. "Ah,  I  know, —  because  what  right  had 
that  girl  to  say  she  was  pleased  with  me ! " 

When  he  had  reached  this  conclusion  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  pleasure;  he  was  no  longer  angry.  He  felt 
nothing  for  his  new  acquaintance  but  a  profound  in- 
difference. It  was  characteristic  of  Gerald  to  discard 
an  emotion  as  soon  as  he  understood  it.  Once  he  had 
ancceeded  in  analysing  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  he  ex- 
perienced for  it  an  apathy  amounting  almost  to  con- 
tempt. A  new  feeling  to  be  examined  set  him  quiver- 
ing with  eagerness.  The  gravest  danger  for  such  minds 
Is  of  coming  to  seek  out  emotions  deliberately.  Into 
this  intellectual  sensuality  Gerald  never  fell,  not  in- 
deed avoiding  it  through  any  merit  of  his  own,  but  be- 
cause it  was  his  good  fortune  always  to  be  plentifully 
supplied  with  emotions. 

The  servants  —  there  were  only  two  —  were  stand- 
ing in  the  hall.  Gerald,  remembering  his  lesson,  held 
out  his  hand  to  them  shyly,  then  accompanied  his  grand- 
father and  the  young  girl  upstairs.     Bastien  followed 
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lilently  with  the  bags.  The  boy  was  confusedly  con- 
icious  of  a  long  corridor  giving  glimpses  of  dark  rooms 
filled  with  heavy  famitare,  then,  a  door  opening,  of 
their  entry  into  a  room  so  mnch  lighter  in  colour  than 
any  he  had  seen  that  coming  upon  it  suddenly  was  like 
stepping  from  shadow  into  sunlight. 

"  This  is  your  sitting-room,  my  boy/'  said  Colonel 
Northrop.     "Your  bedroom  is  yonder." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  Gerald  murmured  mechanically. 
He  glanced  about  him,  at  first  in  a  daze,  then  in  a  swift 
shock  of  comprehension.  There  were  pictures  on  the 
walls, —  an  engraving,  a  few  etching^,  and  over  the 
mantel  a  small  marvellous  Degas  of  jockeys  mounting. 
He  recognized  the  Degas.  The  furniture  was  French 
of  the  transition  from  Louis  XV  to  Louis  XVI.  He 
knew  why;  —  his  mother  had  loved  that  style  the  best. 
He  turned  swiftly  to  his  grandfather. 

"  It  was  my  father's  room  when  he  was  here  last ! " 
he  exclaimed. 

Colonel  Northrop  nodded.  The  two  gazed  at  each 
other.  One  was  sixteen  and  the  other  seventy,  but  the 
long  look  they  exchanged  was  one  of  complete  equality. 
The  boy  felt  something  of  this. 

''It's  almost  as  if  I  were  the  older,"  he  thought 
**  That's  because  he  has  only  lost  my  father  while  I've 
lost  my  mother  too." 

There  were  violets  on  a  little  table.  The  girl  patted 
them.  "  See,"  she  said,  "  I  put  some  flowers  in  this 
vase  for  you.     Do  you  like  them?  " 

"  Je  VOU9  remercie,  mademoiselle/*  murmured  Gerald. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  added  with  a  start  "I 
thank  you.  They  are  very  pretty.  It  was  kind  of 
you. 
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*'  She  was  trying  to  be  tactf nl/'  he  thought  with  a 
swift  rush  of  contempt 

"  We'll  go  now  and  let  yon  get  settled  a  little/'  said 
Colonel  Northrop.  *'  Lunch  will  be  ready  in  an  hour. 
Clara  will  stay  to  lunch  with  us^  won't  you?  "  he  added 
turning  to  the  girl  affectionately. 

The  latter,  her  eyes  drooping  a  little,  looked  at 
Gerald.     "If  Gerald  wants  me  to/'  she  replied. 

"  Oh,  but  of  course  I  do ! "  said  the  boy  swiftly. 

Gerald  was  left  with  Bastien  who  set  silently  about 
unpacking  the  bags.  The  boy  dropped  into  a  berg^re, 
rested  his  hands  on  the  arms  and  watched  him.  *'  C'est 
a$9es,  Bastien/'  he  remarked  after  a  moment.  "  I'll  do 
the  rest  myself.  You  will  unpack  the  trunks  when  they 
come.  You  may  go  now, —  to  your  room,  if  you  know 
where  it  is." 

Bastien  rose  from  the  floor.  "Monsieur  n'a  besain 
de  rienf  '*  he  asked  wistfully. 

Gerald  shook  his  head.  "  De  rien,  merci.  Font 
pouves  voui  en  aller.  Voum  etet  hien  hon  pour  moi, 
Battien.** 

When  the  old  servant  had  gone  the  boy  rose  and  wan- 
dered restlessly  about.  On  the  mantelpiece  there  was 
an  oval  frame  with  a  photograph  of  his  father.  He 
took  it  in  his  hands  and  gazed  at  it,  then  set  it  back, 
and  crossed  to  a  book-case  that  occupied  an  angle  of 
the  room.  The  books  in  it  he  recognized  as  among  those 
his  father  had  especially  loved.  "  So  many  things  of 
my  father's/'  he  thought  bitterly,  "and  nothing  to 
remind  me  of  my  mother."  The  next  minute  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  remorse.  "  Ah,  no !  "  he  said  aloud, 
turning  quickly  again  to  the  photograph  on  the  mantel. 
"  I  didn't  mean  that !     I  didn't ! " 
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He  mored  to  a  tall  window  that  looked  out  on  tfie 
brodL  and  tbe  willowt.  In  tbe  ikj  tbe  cloodfl,  that  had 
grown  thicker,  had  gained  the  best  of  it.  The  aim  no 
longer  shone,  eren  fitfully;  and  tlie  sound  of  ninning 
water  in  tbe  little  stream  was  gray  —  like  tbe  skj. 

Gerald  came  back,  dropped  again  listlessly  into  tiie 
bergfere,  and  sat  gasing  ahead  of  him.  He  felt  Tagodj 
a  sense  of  immense  desolation  in  which  neither  the 
thought  of  his  mother  nor  that  of  his  father  seemed  to 
play  a  part 
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To  picture  Gerald  af  remainiiig  Img  in  a  itate  of 
tragic  dcpreision  would  be  to  make  of  him  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance. He  was  phyaically  healthy,  not  yet  aerenteen, 
and,  for  all  Ua  extreme  aendtiTenesa  of  mind,  no  more 
morbid  than  one  normally  shoold  be  at  that  age.  Aa  ia 
always  tlie  caae  with  natnrea  of  moch  intensity,  he  alter- 
nated between  ezaltatimi  and  depreaakm,  and  there  were 
days  when  he  ached  for  Paris;  bnl  on  tiie  whole  he  was 
happy,  and  adapted  himself  awifUy  to  his  new  snr- 
roondings.    He  was  inezhanstlbly  eorions. 

He  went  on  foor  soooesaiTe  days  to  tlie  mills  witt  his 
grandfather.  The  old  man,  tlioii^  he  no  longer  ae- 
tirely  conducted  their  management,  kept  dose  watch  of 
Ihem,  and  paid  them  his  morning  Tisit  with  uifailing 
regularity.  He  showed  his  grandson  aromid,  smiUng  at 
the  boy's  excitement  "Well  pot  him  in  the  business 
some  day,"  he  said  to  Penrose,  tlie  superintendent 
"  He  likes  the  mills;  yon  can  aee  that" 

After  the  second  day  Gerald  made  tiie  following 
entry  in  the  journal  that  he  Icept  spasmodically: — "I 
have  been  twice  to  yiait  grandfather's  mills.  The  sif^t 
of  them  filled  me  with  an  excitement  that  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  explain." 

Having  written  this  sentence,  he  crossed  out  "  sight," 
aat  for  several  minutes  biting  his  pen,  then  wrote  it  in 
again  with  a  frown. 

"(I'tc  got  to  say  'excitement'),"  he  went  on  in 
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parentheses,  ''  (and  I've  got  to  say  '  sight '  because 
that's  what  I  mean.  I  can't  think  of  anj  other  word 
except  'spectacle/  and  that  isn't  the  same  thing). 
There  is  something  about  the  machinery  that  makes  me 
shiver.  It's  so  smooth  and  big  and  regular,  and  the 
grain  keeps  pouring  in  so  steadily.  I  think  I  have  had 
the  same  feeling  once  before,  but  I  cannot  remember 
when.  I  am  always  unhappy  when  I  cannot  bring 
back  something  like  that.  I  wish  I  could  tell  why,  but 
that  also  eludes  my  understanding." 

After  the  third  day  he  wrote  again:— "I  am  very 
pleased,  because  I  remember  the  lost  sensation.  I  re- 
ceived it  one  night  when,  in  waiting  for  some  one  to 
arrive,  I  walked  with  father  on  one  of  the  quaU  of  the 
Gare  Saint  Lasare  clear  out  till  we  could  look  into 
the  train-yard.  There  were  red  and  yellow  lights,  and 
locomotives  went  switching  back  and  forth  and  across. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  lights  of  a  signal  up  high  would 
change.  I  had  a  very  wonderful  sensation  from  it,  be- 
cause it  was  so  mixed  and  at  the  same  time  so  mSthodique 
(I  don't  know  the  English  word  for  this)  and  also  so 
mysterious.  I  was  right  in  thinking  it  was  the  same 
sensation  that  I  get  from  the  mills  here.  And  now  I 
know  why  this  sensation  is  so  interesting  to  me.  It  is 
that  I  think  this  whole  city  is  that  way  too.  I  should 
not  have  known  this  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  remember 
about  the  Gare  Saint  Lasare.  I  see  that  it  is  very 
important  not  to  forget  sensations." 

After  his  fourth  visit  he  added: — "  I  went  again  to 
the  mills  today,  but  they  no  longer  excite  me,  although 
it  is  beautiful  to  watch  the  grain  flowing.  This  is  be- 
cause I  understand  them"  (you  must  take  "under- 
stand "  in  his  own  sense)  "  and  when  one  understands 
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a  tiling  it  if  melets  to  follow  it  any  fartiber.  I  imist 
not  let  grandfatiier  lee  that  I  am  not  interested  any 
more^  because  be  is  very  pleased  that  I  liked  the  mills, 
thon^  of  course  he  does  not  understand  why.  Nobody 
would  understand  except  my  undo  Raoul,  who  always 
understands  everything;  and  yet  it  is  very  important.  I 
tiiink  mother  would  have  understood." 

From  the  first  there  was  a  sincere  affection  between 
Gerald  and  his  grandfather;  but  although  this  grew 
steadily  deeper  it  did  not  become  an  intimacy.  Such 
things  as  he  put  into  his  journal  the  boy  never  at- 
tempted to  express  to  Colonel  Northrop.  The  emotional 
gulf  between  them  was  immense.  The  greatest  differ- 
ence, and  one  not  accounted  for  fay  the  characteristics 
of  their  respective  ages,  was  that  while  the  old  man 
probably  never  knew  what  Gerald's  interests  were,  the 
boy  knew  his  and  studied  them  eagerly.  He  would 
sit  silent  in  a  comer  of  the  dark  leather-and-oak 
library  (which,  he  confided  to  his  diary,  made  him  feel 
"fat")  listening  attentively  to  the  long  reminiscent 
conversations  between  Colonel  Northrop  and  those  old 
friends  who  dropped  in  after  dinner.  Their  talk  was 
all  of  affairs  and  more  than  half  unintelligible  to  the 
boy,  but  it  did  not  tire  him.  Through  it  all  he  felt 
confusedly  that  these  men  were  somehow  important. 
He  listened  perhaps  more  to  the  tones  of  their  voices, 
—  which  were,  like  the  expressions  on  their  faces,  ro- 
bust, rugged  and  self-assured,-^  than  to  what  they  said. 
A  feeling  of  superiority  to  whatever  is  different  from 
themselves  is  ineradicably  present  in  all  men,  no  matter 
how  high  their  intelligence.  That  men  of  culture  do 
not  share  the  contempt  which  the  masses  experience 
for  foreigners  is  not  due  to  greater  fineness  in  their 
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nature  but  simplj  to  their  acquired  knowledge,  whieh 
tlie  masaei  do  not  poMets,  that  between  foreigners  and 
tiiemselTet  there  ia  no  eiiential  diflTerenoe.  Thus  eren 
in  Gerald'i  admiration  for  liis  grandfather  and  liia 
grandfather's  friends  there  was  a  touch  of  snperioritj. 
He  was  not  aware  of  this. 

He  made  numerous  acquaintances  among  hoju  and 
girls  of  his  own  age,  mostly  throu^  Clara  Moore,  of 
whom  naturally  he  saw  a  good  deaL  He  considered 
her  with  rather  more  indiflTerence  than  he  felt  for  the 
mills  after  his  fourth  yisit  to  them.  To  his  own  satis- 
faction, which,  if  it  were  deliberate,  one  might  find  a 
little  complacent,  he  had  disposed  of  her  as  an  object 
of  interest  the  first  day.  Nerertheless  a  youthful  com- 
radeship, the  ineritable  result  of  proximity,  sprang  up 
between  them  after  their  mutual  friendsh^  had  become 
established. 

The  manner  of  Its  establishment  was  curious.  The 
boy  and  the  girl  had  descended  one  day,  some  two 
weeks  after  Gerald's  arriyal,  to  a  willow-shaded  grass- 
plot  by  the  edge  of  the  stream  that  fiowed  through  the 
Northrop  grounds.  Clara^  sitting  on  a  smooth  rode, 
was  reading  aloud  from  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  a  bocd^ 
forming  part  of  tiie  required  study  in  her  Junior  class  at 
the  hif^schooL  Gerald  had  fiung  himsdf  flat  on  the 
turf.  It  was  warm  for  May.  The  ground  smelled  of 
spring,  a  few  Tiolets  shone  blue  in  the  grass,  robins 
near-by  hopped  about  chirping.  Beneath  his  pleasant 
consciousness  of  these  things  the  boy  was  reflecting  that 
Clara  was  never  happy  nnless  she  was  doing  what  she 
tiiougfat  she  ought  to  do. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  reading.  "  You're  not  listen- 
ing," she  said. 
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Gerald  tmiled.  '*No,  I  wun'V  he  replied  apolo- 
getieall J.    **  I  beg  your  pardon." 

''Why  not?"  ahe  aiked.  ''IXm't  71m  like  to  have 
me  read  to  7011?" 

'*  It's  Terj  niee  of  70a,"  he  returned  eordiaU7,  *'  onl7 
I  don't  like  thia  book." 

Clara  gaied  at  him  in  immirtakaWr  diaapproTal. 
"Well,  70a  oo^t  to!"  ahe  ezdaimed.  "Mr.  Wade 
told  na  in  daaa  that  Rnaldn  waa  eonaidered  one  of  the 
greatest  prose*writers>-— and  it  aa7S  so  in  our  English 
book  too." 

Gerald,  impaaaire,  waa  bosied  in  taming  back  the 
erisp  romid  stem  of  a  dandelion  into  little  curls.  He 
was  quite  onmoTed  b7  the  argument,  but  he  wondered 
a  little  that  the  things  Clara  said  anno7ed  hhn. 

"  Wh7  don't  70a  like  it?  "  ahe  inaisted. 

An  honest  answer  to  tiie  qoestion  implied  some  in- 
timac7,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  be  intimate  with  an7- 
bod7  whom  he  knew  eicept  hia  mide  Raonl;  bot  he 
was  sorr7  for  his  discoortes7  and  willing  to  make  repa- 
ratkm.  "  I  don't  know  ezaetl7  wh7  I  don't  like  the 
book,"  he  said  ahiwl7.  "It'a  kind  of  hard  to  explain. 
Bat  I  think  perhapa  it'a  beeaase  it  treats  me  as  if  I 
were  saeh  a  baby;  and  it  haan't  an7  right  to.    It's  as 

if  the  author  waa  sore  he  knew  so  mudi  more  than  I 
know." 

Clara  gaaped.  "I  don't  mkkrstand  what  7on 
mean! "  she  fffriaimfd.  "  Don't  7on  auppose  Mr.  Bus- 
kin knows  more  than  70a?  " 

"  Ma7be,"  aaid  Gendd,  calm  bat  anno7ed  as  he  might 
have  been  by  an  illogical  gnat,  disturbing  him  when  he 
wanted  to  be  in  peace.  "  But  that  isn't  an7  reason  for 
him  to  keep  sa7ing  it" 
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The  girl  itared  at  him.  "That'i  perfectly  •illy,*' 
ihe  remarked  warmly^  "and  it's  very  conceited  of  yon. 
I  think  yon  onght  to  be  careful  about  being  con- 
ceited." 

He  sat  up  suddenly  and  gazed  at  her  haughtily^  so 
angry  that  his  lips  trembled.  She  shrank  visibly  from 
him. 

"Well,  maybe  it  isn't, — ^maybc  not  conceited/'  she 
staounered.  "Only  —  perhaps  you  just  think  a  lot 
about  yourself;  that's  what  I  meant."  Her  words  died 
away  weakly. 

The  correction  made  matters  no  better.  It  was  not 
the  reproof  but  the  infringement  on  his  personality  that 
had  so  shocked  the  boy.     He  continued  to  look  at  her. 

"  One  does  not  say  such  things  to  me,"  he  remarked 
at  last.  Haying  learned  English  from  teachers  he 
spoke  it  with  precision.  His  words  now  were  brutal  in 
the  cold  distinctness  of  their  enunciation.  "  My  uncle. 
Monsieur  de  Montreuil,  would  not.  Do  you  think  I 
shall  let  you?" 

The  girl  turned  the  book  nervously  in  her  hands. 
She  had  dropped  her  eyes,  and  her  mouth  twitched  piti- 
fully. "  I  didn't  mean  to  make  you  angry,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

Gerald's  anger  evaporated  swiftly  and  he  was 
shamed  by  his  rudeness;  but,  strangely,  he,  who  was  by 
instinct  almost  morbidly  considerate  of  others'  feelings, 
felt  no  remorse  now  at  having  wounded  this  girl's.  "  It 
Isn't  nice  to  quarrel,"  he  said,  half  humiliated.  "  Let's 
not  stay  here  any  longer  today."  He  rose  and  helped 
her  to  her  feet.  "  I'll  walk  home  with  you."  Clara, 
her  face  averted,  shook  her  head.  "  Then  shall  we 
ftay?"    She    shook    it    again    more    positively.    He 
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looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  tamed  and  walked  up 
toward  the  small  mstie  bridge  that  crossed  the  brook; 
bat  he  had  gone  only  a  little  way  when  there  was  a  rash 
of  steps  and  his  hand  was  seised  in  both  of  hers.  He 
tamed  aboat  swiftly.     She  was  crying. 

"  Gerald,"  she  pleaded  brokenly,  "  I'm  sorry !  For- 
gire  me  and  please  come  back  —  please ! "  She  dropped 
his  fingers  and  rubbed  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief. 

''Of  coarse  I  will!  Come  on,  let's  ran!"  he  an- 
swered gaily,  taking  her  hand.  He  was  sorry  for  her, 
bnt  somehow  with  his  mind  rather  than  with  his  heart. 
He  was  susceptible  and  tender-hearted,  yet  her  tears 
did  not  move  him  and  he  felt  not  the  faintest  impulse 
to  caress  her.  At  sixteen  a  normal  boy  should  fall  in 
lore  with  every  girl  or  woman  he  meets,  and  Gerald  was 
qaite  normal;  yet  with  Clara,  for  all  that  she  was  very 
pretty,  he  was  completely  cold.  He  was  cold  now. 
Nevertheless  he  was  filled  with  an  exultation  that  made 
his  heart  beat  faster. 

They  sat  down  again,  and  he  talked  to  her  of  France 
and  his  cousins.  She  listened  eagerly,  glancing  at  him 
from  time  to  time  with  a  look  of  humble  gratitude. 

At  breakfast  one  morning  a  few  days  later  Colonel 
Northrop  suddenly  laid  his  paper  down  and  looked 
sharply  across  at  his  grandson.  "Your  father  wanted 
700  to  go  to  Harvard,"  he  remarked  abruptly. 

The  boy  nodded.  "  Yes,  sir, —  my  mother  too.  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  what  I  should  do  to  get  ready." 

Colonel  Northrop  sat  for  a  moment  drumming  on  the 
table.  ''  Of  course  you  want  to  go  too  ?  "  he  observed 
casually. 

"  Of  coarse,"  Gerald  replied  confidently. 
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There  was  another  paiue.  "Well  then/'  said  the 
old  man,  "  I  think  jon  ought  to  begin  to  stndj  with 
iome  one.  I  guess  Wade  would  be  as  good  as  any  one 
to  tutor  with.  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  he  said  to 
bring  you  over,  and  he'd  see  what  you  needed." 

"  Who's  Mr.  Wade?  "  asked  Gerald. 

"He's  head  professor  of  English  in  the  high-schooL 
We'll  go  over  and  see  him  this  afternoon." 

Valencia  has  grown  so  fast  that  it  is  continually  driv- 
ing what  is  known  as  its  "best  residential  district" 
from  place  to  place.  The  phrase  means  something 
other  than  "handsomest  houses."  It  is  an  entity,  a 
pompous  and  superior  spirit  that,  whatever  its  outward 
manifestation,  remains  immutably  the  same*  In  Valen- 
cia the  "best  residential  district"  has  been  as  volatile 
as  mercury,  shedding  like  the  snake  its  old  skin  period- 
ically, or,  better, —  this  last  simile  is  lacking  in  dignity 
—  behaving  in  the  manner  of  the  well-known  chambered 
nautUus.  Thus  it  has  left  behind  it  husks  of  itself,  dis- 
carded chambers  in  which  the  spirit  no  longer  dwells. 
Some  of  these  have  disappeared,  but  some  are  still  to 
be  seen,  shabby  mummies  from  which  the  soul  has  fled 
to  higher  incarnations. 

Half-way  up  one  of  the  lower  hills  near  the  centre  of 
town,  and  threatened  increasingly  by  cheap  three-story 
apartment-houses  and  duplex  flats  (the  muddy  wave 
marking  the  approach  of  the  business  section),  but  still 
in  existence,  stands  a  row  of  five  frame  houses  that 
twenty  years  ago  were  part  of  the  spirit's  embodiment. 
They  are  curious  specimens  of  architecture,  most  of 
them  with  towers,  all  with  Mansard  roofs,  but  they 
have  an  air.  "We  are  cast-off,"  they  seem  to  say^ — 
^ oh,  that  indubitably!  but  we  were  once  the  clothes  of 
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TojaHj/'  In  the  tmallett  of  tbeM  lired  at  tfali  time 
Arthur  Wade. 

He  opened  the  door  himself  to  Colonel  Northrop's 
ring.     **  Come  in.  Colonel  Northrop,"  he  said. 

"  Glad  to  see  jon/'  answered  the  old  man  in  his  gmff 
kindlj  Tolee.    '*  Mj  grandson,  Mr.  Wade." 

"  How  do  jon  do?  "  said  Wade,  shaking  hands  with 
the  boy.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man  of  thirty-two  or  three, 
with  a  long  face,  a  small  dariL  moustache  and  greenish- 
gray  eyes  the  lids  of  which  drooped  slightly.  He  led 
the  way  into  a  rather  musty  hall,  then,  opening  a  sec- 
ond door,  stood  aside  for  them  to  pass  throng^. 

Gerald  gasped.  "  Oh,"  he  cried,  "  it's  all  Louis  XVI I 
It's  like  home!  I  mean,"  he  added,  glancing  with 
swift  apprehensiveness  at  his  grandfather,  "that  it 
seems  sort  of  naturaL"  Turning,  he  saw  his  host  gasing 
at  him  intently,  a  little  smile  flickering  about  his  mouth. 
"Now  that's  funny,"  reflected  Gerald.  "He  knew 
what  I  was  thinking." 

"Yes,  all  Louis  XVI  excipt  the  dog,"  remarked 
Wade  li^tly,  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  great 
hound  that  had  risen  and  stood  stretching  and  sniffing 
at  the  visitors.  "He's  a  false  note, —  quite  English. 
Sit  down,  please." 

"There's  no  use* for  me  to  stay,"  Colonel  Northrop 
refrfied  bluntly,  "and  I've  got  an  appointment  at  the 
mills.  I'll  leave  the  boy  with  you,  and  you  can  find 
out  how  much  he  knows  and  what  he'll  have  to  study. 
You  can  make  whatever  arrangements  you  like  about 
bow  he's  to  work." 

Wade,  having  accompanied  the  old  man  to  the  door, 
retomed  to  find  Gerald  eagerly  examining  the  room. 

"  I  spent  a  year  in  France  once,"  he  observed,  drop- 
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ping  into  a  chair,  "  when  I  was  twenty-one  or  so.  Yon 
were  bom  there?  " 

"  Yes/'  answered  the  boy,  "  in  Paris." 

Wade  laughed.  "  That's  quite  phenomenal.  I  didn't 
suppose  any  one  was  ever  bom  in  Paris,  Parisians  al- 
ways seem  to  come  from  the  Midi." 

*'  I  like  his  smile  and  I  don't  like  his  laugh,"  thought 
Gerald. 

"  That's  the  kind  of  thing  my  uncle  Baoul  is  always 
saying,"  he  remarked  aloud. 

"  You've  never  been  out  of  France?  "  asked  Wade. 

*'  I  went  to  school  in  England." 

''But  you've  never  been  in  America  before."  The 
man's  eyelids  drooped  flutteringly,  giving  his  face  a 
weary  listless  expression,  and  his  long  nervous  hand 
played  with  a  paper-knife  on  the  table.  "  Then  tell 
me,"  he  added.     **  How  does  Valencia  strike  you?  " 

The  boy  hesiUted  a  moment  "  I  think  it's  kind  of 
tingly,"  he  said  frankly. 

Wade  opened  his  eyes  sharply.  The  change  their 
alert  curiosity  made  in  his  face,  in  which  no  muscle  had 
moved,  was  extraordinary.  "  Ah,"  he  murmured,  gaz- 
ing at  the  boy,  **  I  suppose,"  he  observed  after  a  pause, 
"  that  I'd  better  find  out  what  you  know." 

"  You're  all  right  in  Latin  and  Greek,"  he  concluded 
after  the  examination.  *'  French  of  course  goes  without 
saying;  you  can  cram  up  on  English  and  history;  but 
you'll  have  to  grind  hard  at  mathematics.  If  youll  work 
this  summer  you  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  your  prelim- 
inaries next  September.  I  could  give  you  a  couple  of 
hours  every  af temooUi—- that  is,  if  you  could  come 
here," 
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"  Oh,  I'd  rather ! "  cried  Gerald,  glancing  abont  at  the 
dull  yellow  waUs  and  the  light  wood-work. 

"You  like  the  room?" 

The  boy  nodded.  "  It  makes  me  feel  more  me 
somehow/'  he  explained. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it/'  said  Wade  pleasantly.  "  It's 
generally  considered  absurd  in  Valencia." 


Ill 


Oirs  morning  in  June  Gerald  rode  op  die  drlre  fhat 
led  to  the  Moores'  impoaing  brown-atone  hooae.  He  had 
been  aerenteen  a  few  daja  before^  and  the  horae  waa  a 
gift  from  hia  grandfather.  Clara  waa  cutting  roaea 
from  a  bnah  in  the  lawn*  At  the  aoond  of  the  hoof  a  on 
the  gravel  ahe  tamed  about,  looidng  verj  pretty  and 
pastoral  with  her  wide  atraw  hat,  her  white  dreaa  and 
the  roaea  laid  acroM  her  arm. 

Gerald  waved  hia  cap  at  her.  "  Come  over  and  apeak 
to  ua/'  he  called  gaily.  "  Yon  haven't  aeen  Peter  yet," 
he  added  when  ahe  stood  near  him.  "  Isn't  he  a 
beauty?  I  go  out  on  him  every  morning.  We've  been 
out  since  seven  today." 

The  girl  put  up  her  hand  to  the  horse's  forehead,  bat 
he  toased  hia  head  impatiently,  spattering  foam  about, 
and  she  withdrew  her  hand  haatily. 

"  You  mustn't  mind,"  said  Gerald.  "  That'a  juat  be- 
cause he  doesn't  know  you  and  becauae  he'a  a  little 
nervous.  But  he  might  get  you  dirty."  He  stroked  the 
sleek  brown  neck,  and  the  horae,  feeling  the  careaa, 
turned  hia  head  about  awif  tly  and  poked  at  the  atirmp. 

"  Oh,"  aaid  Clara,  "  he  wanU  to  bite  youl " 

The  boy  laughed  with  exhilaration.  "  No,  it'a  juat  a 
little  trick  of  hU  to  ahow  he  likea  me." 

"  You're  awfully  hot,"  the  girl  remarked,  i^ancing  at 
hia  wet  hair  and  fluahed  cheeka. 

We've  been   going  like  anything,"   he  explained. 


« 
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"  He's  a  fminy  hone.  He  doesn't  mind  motors  at  all^ 
but  he  goes  wild  at  mnbrellas  even  when  they're  closed^ 
because  he  thinks  how  they'll  look  when  they're  open. 
I  suppose  it's  because  mnbreUas  are  so  agly>  and  Peter 
has  a  sense  of  beauty^  haven't  yon,  Peter,  Pierrcj  Pier* 
rot?" 

The  girl  held  out  a  rose.    ''  Have  yon?  "  she  asked. 

Oerald  leaned  over  and  took  it.  **  Thanks,"  he  said. 
"  It's  Saturday  today  so  you  haven't  any  schooL  I've 
a  holiday  too.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  after- 
noon?" 

"  I'm  going  over  to  see  a  poor  family  that's  in 
trouble,"  she  replied  soberly.  "  The  man  is  dying  of 
consumption.  Will  you  come  with  me?  They'd  ap- 
preciate it,  I'm  sure." 

The  boy's  expression  changed.  His  face  looked  sud- 
denly old.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  said  slowly  in  a  low 
tone.    ''  I  hate  death." 

Clara  pressed  her  arm  convulsively  about  her  roses. 
"Oh,"  she  ezdafaned  softly,  ''I  didn't  think!  I'm 
sorry.    Don  t  come. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  But  jt^,  I  will,"  he  answered. 
"  How  shall  we  go?    In  the  auto?  " 

''I'd  rather  walk  or  take  the  street^car,"  she  re- 
tomed  hesitotingly,  "only—" 

"So  would  L  Then  111  call  for  you.  What  time? 
About  three?  "  She  nodded,  looking  at  him  anxiously. 
He  eau|^  up  the  reins.  "Peter!"  he  called.  The 
horse  flung  up  his  head.  "That's  all  right,"  Oerald 
cried  to  the  girl,  who  had  stepped  back  quickly.  "  We 
won't  come  near  you."  He  wheeled  the  horse  swiftly 
and  cantered  off  down  the  driveway.     "  Good-bye ! " 

"  The  Hill,"  so  called  because  it  is  the  largest  of  the 
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eig^t>  dominates  that  part  of  town  where  are  sitaated 
the  railway  yards^  the  wholesale  houses  and  the  fac- 
tories. It  is  compactly  covered  with  small  frame- 
houses,  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  long  rows,  the 
different  members  of  which  vary  only  in  colour,  being 
painted  alternately  chocolate-brown  and  yellow.  The 
phrase  "  The  Hill "  no  longer  conjures  up  in  one's  mind 
the  picture  of  a  hill,  any  more  than  the  phrase  "  The 
United  States  '*  conjures  up  that  of  confederated  states. 
The  fact  that  "  The  Hill "  is  a  hill  has  vanished  before 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  social  condition,  and  the  two  words 
arouse  in  a  Valencian  the  same  sensation  of  kindly  su- 
periority as  in  a  New  Yorker  "  The  Bronx."  Toward 
"  The  Hill "  Gerald  and  Clara  travelled  in  a  street-car 
this  Saturday  afternoon. 

"  Who  are  the  people  ?  "  asked  the  boy  on  the  way, 
"  and  how  do  you  happen  to  know  about  them?  " 

'*  They  go  to  our  church,"  she  answered.  "  The  man 
is  a  carpenter." 

"  Then  they're  poor?  " 

"  Yes, —  that  is,  Mr.  Wall  is  self-supporting,  and  he 
has  a  little  insurance.  It's  not  charity.  They  wouldn't 
permit  that, —  at  least  he  wouldn't;  I  don't  know  about 
his  wife.  She  takes  in  sewing.  They  won't  be  in 
danger  of  suffering.  The  worst  expenses  are  now  — 
doctor's  bills."  The  girl  bent  her  head  down,  as  though 
a  little  embarrassed,  and  fingered  a  bunch  of  roses  that 
lay  in  her  lap.     Gerald  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  Why  do  you  go  to  see  them?  "  he  inquired  suddenly. 

Clara  raised  her  head  slowly,  considering  him,  her 
eyts  wide  open.  "  Why !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  it's  pne's 
duty  to  do  such  things,  don't  you  think  so?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.     "  Maybe." 
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**  One  can't  always  just  do  pleasant  things." 

"  I  wasn't  criticinng  you  at  all  for  goings  you  know," 
lie  remarked  quickly  with  genuine  concern.  "  I  only 
wanted  to  know.  But  I  don't  believe  I'd  go  unless  I 
wanted  to,"  he  added  thoughtfully  after  a  moment.  "  I 
don't  know, —  I  might." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  askance,  but  she  said  nothing. 

They  left  the  car  and  walked  tWo  blocks  farther  up 
the  hill,  Gerald  gasing  about  him  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 

"  They're  almost  all  honest  hard-working  people  who 
lire  in  these  houses,  I  think,"  Clara  observed  cheerfully. 

"  Tou  see  the  chocolate  and  wish  for  the  yellow,  and 
then  when  you  see  the  yellow  you'd  rather  have  the 
chocolate,"  he  murmured.  "  It's  worse  having  tlvo 
colours.  They  wouldn't  be  so  much  alike  if  they  were 
all  one." 

The  colours  aren't  very  pretty,"  she  conceded. 
Oh,  it  isn't  that!"  he  exclaimed.     "I  dont  know 
what  it  is  myself,  and  I  don't  believe  I'll  be  able  to 
tell  even  after  I've  thought  about  it." 

Clara  led  the  way  to  one  in  a  row  of  small  houses. 
It  had,  like  the  rest,  a  front  veranda,  the  roof  of  which 
was  supported  by  narrow  flat  posts  that  widened  out 
at  the  top  into  capitals  of  decorative  scroll-work. 

A  stout  heavy-faced  woman  opened  the  door.  She 
smiled  graciously  at  sight  of  the  girl,  but  there  was 
an  atmosphere  of  conscious  melancholy  about  her. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Wall?"  said  Clara.  "I've 
brought  my  friend  Mr.  Gerald  Northrop  with  me." 

"  Pleased  to  meet  you.  Master  Northrop,"  the  woman 
remarked  in  a  low  tone  that  Gerald  felt  to  be  deliberate. 
"  Come  in.  But  it's  a  very  sad  household  for  young 
people.     My  poor  husband  isn't  any  better  today.     In 
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fact  he's  worse.  He  spit  more  blood  last  night."  Her 
voice  was  oily  with  resignation.     She  conducted  them 

into  a  small  parlour.  "I'll  just  go  and  tell  him  you've 
come^  if  you'll  excuse  me^  and  get  him  ready  to  see 
you." 

"  But  perhaps/'  stammered  the  boy,  "  if  it's  too  hard 
—  if  he  doesn't  feel  — " 

"  Not  at  aU,"  she  answered  him.  "  My  husband  will 
be  delighted  to  see  you, —  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Northrop 
we're  all  so  proud  of." 

She  left  them.  Gerald,  profoundly  unhappy, 
glanced  about  the  room.  There  was  a  bow-window  with 
cheap  lace-curtains  festooned  over  it,  there  was  a  bright 
green  Brussels  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  on  an  imitation 
rose-wood  centre-table,  beside  which  stood  a  patent 
rocker,  lay  a  plush  album.  Gerald  had  never  seen  an 
album,  but  the  effect  it  made  on  him  was  the  same  as 
though  he  had.  A  clock  ticked  monotonously  somewhere 
near-by,  and  on  the  wall  above  the  mantel  hung  in  a 
florid  gilt  frame  a  crude  crayon  portrait  of  a  man  with 
staring  ejea.  The  words  "petite  bourgeoisie!  petite 
bourgeoisie !  "  rang  in  the  boy's  head  as  if  he  had  spcd^en 
them  and  were  listening  to  the  echoes.  They  were  not 
a  reproach:  —  any  feeling  of  contempt  or  superiority 
was  probably  at  least  as  far  removed  from  him  at 
the  moment  as  from  his  companion.  They  were  merely 
an  unuttered  cry  of  depression.  He  glanced  at  Clara. 
Her  face  revealed  no  emotion  similar  to  that  he  felt;  it 
had  merely  taken  on  the  expression  of  voluntary  so- 
lemnity one  observes  in  people  entering  a  church. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  woman  returned.  "  My  hus- 
band'U  be  pleased  to  see  you,"  she  announced.  "  Come 
right  up."    She  led  the  way.    Gerald  observed  that 
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she  had  tidied  her  hair;  he  also  remarked  a  polychro- 
matic statue  of  a  Moor  in  the  narrow  hall-way.  "  Beau- 
tiful weather^  is  it  not?  "  said  Mrs.  Wall  on  the  stairs. 
**  It's  a  pity  my  husband  can't  get  out.  I  guess  he  won't 
see  another  spring." 

Gerald  drew  in  his  breath  sharply. 

'*  Oh,  you  mustn't  say  that,"  replied  Clara.  '*  I've 
brought  him  some  roses.  It  will  be  almost  as  though 
he  were  outrdoors." 

''  Very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure.  Miss  Clara,"  returned 
the  woman,  panting  a  little  at  the  ascent. 

They  entered  a  small  room,  papered  gaudily  with  a 
dissy  pattern  of  blue  and  yellow,  and  furnished  with  a 
bed  and  two  or  three  chairs,  one  a  rocker.  In  the  bed, 
propped  up  by  pillows,  was  a  man,  who  turned  his 
head  toward  them  as  they  crossed  the  threshold.  He 
had  a  heavy  reddish  moustache  that  accentuated  the 
thin  pallor  of  his  lined  unshaven  face.  His  tjea  were 
listless. 

"Here's  Miss  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  WalL  ''She's 
brought  you  some  roses.  That's  very  Idnd  of  her,  I  say. 
And  here's  Master  Northrop,  Mr.  WiUiam  Northrop's 
grandson,  come  to  see  you,  too!  I  should  think  you'd  be 
pretty  proud." 

The  man  looked  at  them  indifferently.  "  How  do  you 
do?  "  he  remarked  in  a  weak  voice. 

Gerald  stood  by  the  bed.  "I  —  I'm  awfully  sorry 
that  you're  sick,  Mr.  WaU,"  he  stammered  helplessly, 
looking  down  at  the  tired  eyes. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly.  "  Oh,  it's 
about  over  with  now,"  he  replied.  "  I  won't  last  much 
longer,  I  guess.  It  don't  matter."  He  broke  into  a 
fit  of  cou{^iing. 
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"I  think  you're  looking  better  today/'  said  Clara. 
"  Aren't  these  flowers  nice?  Smell ! "  and  she  held  them 
to  his  face.  Mr.  Wall^  exhausted^  nodded  silently. 
"  I'll  put  them  in  water."  Talking  cheerfully  she  bent 
over  a  vase  that  stood  on  a  small  table.  Mrs.  Wall, 
excusing  herself,  left  the  room« 

Gerald  dropped  into  a  chair  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  bed.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  did  not  like. 
Clara  as  she  was  here,  but  the  thought  seemed  faint  and 
unimportant,  as  though  buried  beneath  the  confused 
sensations  of  pity,  shuddering  revulsion  and  almost  phys- 
ical unhappiness  that  pressed  upon  him;  he  did  not 
even  care  to  examine  it. 

He  heard  a  faint  noise,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  little 
girl  nine  or  ten  years  old  who  had  slipped  into  the  room, 
and  stood  now  gazing  at  him,  her  hands  resting  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  was  slight,  barely  escaping 
angularity,  and  she  had  a  slender  oval  face  about  which 
drifted  rather  than  hung  a  mist  of  pale  yellow  hair. 
Her  eyes  were  a  bluish  gray,  darkened  by  too  heavy 
lashes.  Gerald  drew  a  deep  breath.  His  oppression 
was  somehow  lightened. 

**  It's  her  mouth  that's  most  wonderful,^'  he  thought 
''  It's  so  delicate  and  sensitive.  It's  like  <—  it's  like  a 
tiny  boat  floating  on  a  lake,  shivering  to  the  faintest 
ripple.  That's  perfectly  absurd,"  he  told  himself, 
"  comparing  a  mouth  to  a  boat !  —  but  anyhow  — " 

The  child  turned  her  eyes  to  her  father,  and  her  mouth 
flickered  into  a  little  smile.  Gerald  glanced  at  the  in- 
valid. His  dull  tired  face  had  brightened.  He  held 
out  his  hand  and  the  girl  ran  to  him. 

Clara  turned  about  from  the  flowers.  ''Oh,  good 
afternoon,  Helen ! "  she  called. 
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"  Good  afternoon.  Miss  Clara/'  replied  the  child  with- 
out looking  up. 

"  Gerald,  this  is  Helen  Wall/'  said  Clara. 

He  rose  swiftly  and  crossed  to  the  bed,  holding  out 
his  hand.  The  child  put  hers  in  it  and  looked  up  at 
him  grardy.     "  How  do  you  do?  "  he  said  simply. 

"  I'm  pleased  to  meet  you/'  she  remarked  shyly. 
Her  voice  was  slender  like  the  note  of  some  reed  in- 
strument heard  a  long  way  off. 

Gerald  gazed  into  her  eyes  steadily.  "  You're  not 
really,  you  know/'  he  replied  with  a  half -smile  that  was 
almost  a  caress. 

The  girl  flushed  slowly.  "  Yes,  I  am/'  she  asserted, 
nodding  her  head. 

"  I'm  very  glad,"  said  Gerald,  dropping  her  hand. 
He  caught  a  glance  of  surprise  from  Clara  and  felt  an- 
noyed. 

"Why,  Gerald/'  she  said,  when  they  had  left  the 
invalid,  and  were  descending  the  hill  between  the  rows 
of  chocolate  and  yellow  houses,  "  you're  wonderful  with 
children!  I  didn't  know  you  liked  them  so  much. 
Helen  is  awfully  shy  —  or  something.  I  can't  make  her 
out.  I  don't  believe  she  likes  me.  But  she  liked  you, 
I'm  sure.  She's  quite  a  nice  little  girl,  don't  you  think? 
with  good  manners  too." 

The  boy  stopped  walking  and  looked  at  his  companion. 
"Don't  you  see?"  he  asked  in  surprise.  "She's  a 
little  princess, —  the  —  the  changeling  in  the  wood- 
cutter's family." 

Clara  gased  at  him,  her  eyes  wide  open.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean/'  she  returned  slowly.  "Of 
course  she's  rather  pretty." 

"  Oh,  pretty ! "  he  exclaimed  contemptuously. 
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A  month  passed  before  he  saw  the  child  again,  bat  the 
picture  of  her  wistful  face  with  its  cloud  of  pale  hair 
had  risen  before  his  eyes  at  times,  and  often  since  he 
had  heard  of  her  father's  death. 

Not  far  from  Arthur  Wade's  house  was  a  small,  very 
new  park.  None  of  its  trees  except  the  willows  had  yet 
attained  to  any  size,  but  there  was  green  turf,  with 
robins  hopping  about,  and  a  gray  squirrel  or  two. 
Gerald  fell  into  the  habit  of  stopping  in  it  for  half  an 
hour  on  his  way  home  after  his  lessons.  To  dream  was 
for  him  a  luxury.  He  would  plan  out  romantic  episodes 
(using  one  day  after  day  until  he  grew  tired  of  it,  then 
inventing  another)  in  which  he  was  the  hero, —  the  other 
personages  were  always  imaginary;  and  the  park  came 
to  be  the  place  where  he  liked  best  to  play  the  game. 
He  would  hurry  to  it,  keeping  his  mind  closed,  refusing 
to  let  his  fancy  loose,  until  he  had  reached  one  of  the 
green  benches  beneath  the  willows. 

He  came  to  the  park  about  five  o'clock  one  July  after- 
noon with  a  fresh  and  wonderful  adventure  in  mind,  and 
he  had  already  dropped  his  books  when  he  caught  sight 
of  a  little  girl  in  black.  She  was  sitting  alone  on  a 
seat  opposite  his,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  arm  that 
she  had  thrown  along  the  back  of  the  bench.  Her  face 
was  half-bidden,  but  her  hair,  that  was  like  faint  April 
sunshine,  hung  over  her  shoulder,  and  he  knew  her  at 
once.  The  story  vanished  as  something  vaporous  and 
unreal  before  the  sharp  human  pity  that  touched  him 
suddenly.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  crossed  the 
gravel  path  and  stood  beside  her,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand. 

She  looked  up  suddenly.  Her  slender  face  was 
flushed  and  wet  with  tears. 
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"  I  just  stopped  in  here  on  my  way  borne/'  said  the 
boy  gently,  "  and  saw  yon.  May  I  sit  with  yon  for  a 
little  while?     You  haven't  forgotten  me?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No/'  she  answered,  and  moved 
to  one  side  to  make  room  for  him  on  the  bench.  "  Yon 
came  to  the  house  once  with  Miss  Clara,  and  you  said 
I  wasn't  pleased  to  meet  you,  but  I  was.  Papa  was 
living  then.  He's  dead  now."  Her  voice  broke,  and 
she  began  to  cry  again  softly,  wiping  her  eyes  with  a 
bedraggled  little  handkerchief.  *'  Excuse  me/'  she 
gulped  with  childish  formality,  "but  I  can't  help  it! 
It  hurto  so  here,"  she  explained,  pressing  one  hand  to 
her  breast. 

Gerald  looked  at  her  compassionately.  "  I  know  ex- 
actly how  it  feels,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  Both  my 
father  and  my  mother  are  dead." 

The  child  turned  her  head  quickly.  "  Oh/'  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I'm  sorry ! "  and  moved  a  little  nearer  him. 
"  I  loved  papa  better  than  mamma,"  she  went  on  after 
a  moment.  "  Is  that  wicked?  "  She  looked  at  Gerald 
anxiously. 

"  Of  course  it  isn't/'  he  replied  sympathetically. 
"  I'll  tell  you  something.  Only  it's  a  secret  I've  never 
told  any  one.  I  loved  my  mother  more  than  my  father, 
—  oh,  much  more !     She  died  when  I  was  ten." 

Helen  gased  at  him  wide-eyed.  "  Oh,"  she  exclaimed, 
"it's  just  the  same  for  both  of  us!  I  loved  my  father 
best,  and  I'm  almost  ten.  And  I  won't  ever  tell,"  she 
added  gravely. 

"  Neither  will  I/'  retarned  the  boy.  "  It'll  be  our 
secret" 

"  Please/'  said  the  girl  wistfully,  "  tell  me  about  your 
mother." 
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**  I  can't  remember  how  she  looked  except  by  a  minia- 
tnre  I  have  of  her/'  he  answered  bitterly. 

Helen  started,  her  lips  trembling.  "  Oh,"  she  cried, 
"  then  shall  I  have  to  forget  how  papa  looked  too ! " 

Gerald  bit  his  lip.  "So  quick  and  so  sensitive/'  he 
thought.  "Oh,  no!"  he  said  hurriedly.  "And  any- 
way it  isn't  the  picture  of  a  person  that  matters,  it's 
the  way  the  person  makes  you  feel;  and  I  have  that 
just  as  much  now  as  the  day  my  mother  died." 

"  Oh ! "  murmured  the  child  slowly,  only  partly  ap- 
peased.   "  Tell  me  about  her." 

"She  was  half  French.  Her  father  was  an  Ameri- 
can who  had  always  lived  in  Paris;  her  mother  was  a 
Frenchwoman." 

"Was  her  mother's  father  a  prince? "  asked  the  girl 
shyly. 

Gerald  smiled.  "  Only  a  count.  His  name  was 
Philippe  de  Montreuil,  and  my  great  uncle  is  Raoul  de 
Montreuil.     He  is  the  count  now." 

"  It's  a  hard  name,  isn't  it?  It  doesn't  sound  like 
anything  I  ever  heard." 

"  Say  it*  after  me.     Raoul  —  de  —  Montreuil." 

She  stammered  through  the  strange  syllables  obe- 
diently, smiling  at  him  faintly;  and  he  corrected  her, 
pleased  himself  at  having  made  her  forget  her  grief 
for  a  little,  and  taught  her  other  French  words, —  the 
words  for  bench,  and  park,  and  tree,  and  squirrel, 
until  she  was  almost  merry  with  her  efforts. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  at  last  and  sprang  up.  "  I 
have  to  go !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  I  don't  want  — "  then  broke  off 
timidly.  He  could  see  the  consciousness  of  reality 
sweep  like  a  dark  cloud  across  her  face.     "  Good-bye/' 
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she  said  with  a  formality  that  touched  him.  *'  I  sup- 
pose maybe  I  won't  see  you  again  for  a  long  time." 

"  Why?  "  he  asked.     "  Don't  you  want  to?  " 

She  looked  at  him  silently^  her  sensitive  mouth  trem- 
bling slightly. 

"  Don't  you  want  to?  "  he  insisted. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  nodded  her  head 
suddenly. 

"  I  come  here  every  afternoon  about  five/'  he  said* 

"  Oh,  then  so  shall  I !  "  she  cried. 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  she  put  hers  in  it.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  at  her,  then  impulsively 
bent  over  her.  She  threw  her  arms  swiftly  about  his 
neck  and  returned  his  kiss  with  a  little  sob  more  like  a 
woman's  than  a  child's. 


IV 

A  boy's  college  career  is  a  history  by  itself.  To  say 
that  it  has  no  influence  on  his  after-life  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  say  that  it  decides  it.  The  influence  is 
permanent  and  subtler  than  one  at  first  supposes.  But 
these  four  years  are  so  cut-off  from  those  he  has  liTcd 
before  and  from  all  those  he  will  live  through  after- 
ward that  their  influence  is  like  that  the  voyage  to 
Lilliput  may  have  had  on  Gulliver's  later  life  in  England. 
The  conscientious  historian  must  either  make  of  them  a 
distractingly  disconnected  book  within  a  book  or  take 
them  for  granted.  Their  real  romance  lies  not  in  the 
somewhat  puerile  bohemianism  with  which  popular  fancy 
invests  them^  but  in  their  artistic  completeness.  They 
have  their  beginnings  their  condensed  development^  and 
their  climax,  just  where  the  climax  should  be,  at  the 
end, —  with  glory,  flowers,  music,  and  a  gentle  melan- 
choly. They  are  indeed  quite  literary.  It  is  this  that 
makes  them  appear  so  out-of-keeping  in  a  history.  Only 
during  his  college  vacations  does  the  boy  touch  again  the 
outer  world,  and  then  a  bit  scornfully,  as  something  in- 
ferior, pointless,  less  well-arranged  than  his  world.  His 
criticism  is  disregarded  merely  on  account  of  his  youth. 
Actually  a  craving  for  arrangement  is  instinctive  in 
almost  every  man.  There  are  few  who,  if  thqr  bad, 
like  the  boy,  another  more  perfect  world  of  their*  own, 
would  not  agree  with  his  vaguely-felt  objections  to  the 
lack  of  it  in  the  great  world;  since  they  have  not,  th^ 
continue  to  assume  the  presence  of  it  in  this. 
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One  day  in  the  summer  after  his  Freshman  year  at 
Harvard  Gerald  broke  in  upon  Arthur  Wade.  The 
latter^  a  slight  smile  twitching  about  the  comers  of  his 
mouthy  was  writing  at  a  table^  with  a  decanter  and  a  tall 
glass  at  his  hand. 

I  am,"  he  said,  barely  glancing  up  as  the  boy  entered, 
engaged  on  something  that  may  amuse  you.  '  In  the 
drawing-room  scarlet  and  gold  nasturtiums  biased 
against  a  background  of  pale  green  ferns.'  No,  that's 
too  good."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  biting  his  pen. 
**  *  The  decorations  of  the  drawing-room  were  green 
ferns  and  yellow  nasturtiums,' "  he  exclaimed  with  an 
air  of  inspiration,  and  set  to  writing  swiftly.  "  The 
great  thing,  the  beauty  and  the  joy  of  it,"  he  obserredi 
as  his  pen  scratched  along,  "  is  never  to  cease  to  be 
trite."  He  looked  up  at  last  and  surveyed  Gerald  with 
astonishment.  "  Hello,"  he  remarked  in  a  different 
tone,  "what's  the  matter?" 

The  boy  had  flung  himself  disconsolately  into  a  chair. 
''  The  matter  is,"  he  replied  dejectedly,  "that  I've  be- 
haved like  a  cad." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Wade  coolly.  ''You've 
very  possibly  behaved  like  a  beastly  young  egoist,  and 
hurt  some  one's  feelings,  probably  Clara  Moore's,— bat 
like  a  cad,  no." 

"Well,  I  have,  though,"  asserted  the  boy  grimly. 
"  Oh,  but  I  don't  care ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  spring- 
ing up,  his  face  flaming.  "Stupid!  How  could  any- 
body not  see?  " 

Wade  smiled.  "You're  a  trifle  incoherent,  but  you 
make  me  very  curious,"  he  suggested. 

"Listen!"  cried  Gerald.  "I  suppose  you  know  it, 
but  oh  listenl 
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*"Hi^er  stiU  and  higher 
'From  the  earth  thou  springestt 
*  Like  a  cloud  of  fire, 
'The  blue  deep  thou  wingest* 
'And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring 
ever  singest.'" 

He  paused,  trembling  with  exdtemeiit. 

The  older  man  had  ceased  to  smile.  He  took  a  little 
volume  from  the  table,  turned  the  leaves  hastily,  and 
handed  it  open  to  Gerald.  "  Read/'  he  said  gravely. 
*'  It's  a  rather  wonderful  experience  to  see  some  one 
worthy  discover  *  The  Skylark.'  " 

The  boy  took  the  book  greedily  and  began  to  read  in 
a  low  tone.  As  he  went  on,  his  young  voice  vibrated 
resonantly,  and  when  he  came  to  the  line  "What  love 
of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain  ? "  it 
shook,  like  something  physical  before  a  wind.  It  was 
the  word  "  ignorance  "  that  seemed  to  stir  him. 

** '  Better  than  all  measures 
'  Of  delightful  sound, 
'  Better  than  all  treasures 
'That  in  books  are  found, 
'Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer 
of  the  ground.' 

'  Thou  icomer  of  the  ground,' "  he  repeated  hoarsely. 
"  There  just  couldn't  be  any  other  word."  It  was 
actually  impossible  for  him  to  do  more  than  murmur  the 
last  stanza.  His  hand  that  held  the  book  was  trembling, 
and  his  face  was  wet  with  tears.  Exhausted,  he  flung 
himself  back  in  his  chair. 

Arthur  Wade  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  He  was 
drawing   circles   on   a   piece    of   paper.     "  There   are 
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oiheni/'  he  said  at  last  quietly,  "  the  '  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind,'  the  '  Indian  Serenade/  and  certain  parts  of 
'  Prometheus  Unbound/  that  are  wonderful;  but  I  don't 
suppose  there's  anything  anywhere  quite  so  marvellous 
as  that  However,  you  might  as  well  learn  right  now 
that  there  isn't  one  man  in  a  thousand  and  not  one  woman 
in  a  hundred  thousand  who  can  feel  it  as  you  do.  Keep 
it  to  yourself.  That  won't  be  hard.  You  generally 
keep  everything  to  yourself.  What  did  you  do?  read  it 
to  some  one?  " 

"  I'd  just  discovered  it.  I  was  reading  it  down  by  the 
brook,  and  Clara  Moore  came,  and  I  read  it  to  her," 
replied  the  boy  slowly. 

Ah?     And  what  did  she  say?  " 
'She  said/'  he  cried,  his  voice  rising  in  retrospective 
anger,  "that  it  was  very  pretty  —  very  pretty!  —  but 
that  she  thought  it  was  exaggerated,  that  there  wasn't 
really  as  much  as  that  in  the  song  of  a  skylark ! " 

Arthur  choked  a  little.  ''And  what  did  you  say  to 
that?  "  he  managed  to  inquire  in  a  reasonably  steady 
voice. 

Gerald  hung  his  head.  "I  didn't  say  anything/' 
he  answered  in  profound  embarrassment.  "  I  flung  the 
book  at  her  feet  and  came  away." 

Arthur  Wade  lay  back  and  laughed  helplessly.  "  Oh, 
forgive  me!"  he  gasped  finally,  "but  I  couldn't  help 
iti  Did  you  —  did  you  look  at  her  as  you  looked  when 
you  came  here  today?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  muttered  Gerald  sheepishly,  "  but 
what  would  you  have  done  in  the  same  case, —  I  mean 
at  my  age?  " 

"  I  ?  "  returned  his  friend.  "  I  should  have  laughed, 
beeause  even  then  nothing  ever  seemed  serious  to  me  for 
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more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  because  the  criticism 
is  excruciatingly  funny,  and  because  I've  always  lacked 
energy  to  do  anything  else.  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  of 
what  I'd  have  done !     I'd  have  laughed ! " 

"I  wish  I  had/'  said  the  boy  regretfully. 

''  I  don't,"  Arthur  replied.  "  But  I  wouldn't  be  too 
cut-up  about  having  been  rude  to  Clara.  She'll  adore 
you  for  it." 

"  Oh !  "  Gerald  protested.  "  But  I  know  she  will," 
he  thought  to  himself. 

"  And  I  wouldn't  apologize,  either.     Bad  policy." 

"  I  have  to  apologize,"  replied  Gerald  coldly.  *'  It's 
not  on  Clara's  account;  it's  on  mine." 

Arthur  flushed  a  little  and  gazed  at  the  boy  steadily. 
"  You're  extraordinary,"  he  observed  at  last.  "  You're 
almost  quite  complete." 

"Oh,"  Gerald  returned  deprecatingly,  "I  don't 
think  there's  an3rthing  remarkable  about  feeling  I  ought 
to  apologize.  Anybody  would.  You  would  yourself 
really." 

"  It  was  not  your  courtesy  I  was  admiring,"  the  other 
remarked  drily. 

The  boy's  face  was  alert    "  What  was  it?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'll  explain  some  day.  It's  not  time  yet  Tell  me," 
he  said  deliberately.  "  Just  what  is  it  in  '  The  Skylark ' 
that  stirs  you?  " 

Gerald's  eyes  glowed.  "  It's  queer,"  he  replied, 
wrinkling  his  forehead  with  the  effort.  "  What  it  says 
is  wonderful, — ^but  it  isn't  really  that.  It's  just  certain 
words.     They're  so  —  so  right." 

Arthur  Wade  nodded.  "  '  What  ignorance  of  pain?  ' " 
he  suggested. 

"  Yes,  and  '  thou  Mcorner  of  the  ground!' "  cried  the 
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boj.  ''  It  seems  wrong  somehow^"  he  coiitinaed,  pnisled. 
**  I  should  think  it  ought  to  he  the  meaning  that  excites 
me;  —  bat  it  isn't/'  he  added  regretfully. 

Arthur  smiled.  "Wrong!"  he  repeated.  "His 
sense  of  words  is  what  makes  Shelley  great.  You  may 
be  thankful  that  you  can  appreciate  it." 

"  The  sense  of  words/'  Gerald  murmured.  The 
phrase  seemed  full  of  meaning  to  him. 

"Some  one  might  write  a  rather  worth-while  essay 
on  it" 

"Why  don't  you?" 

Arthur  Wade  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  ?  "  he  re- 
marked. "And  after  all  where  would  be  the  good? 
You  either  have  the  sense  of  words  or  you  haven't.  If 
you  haven't  it's  no  use  reading  about  it;  and  if  you  have 
you  don't  need  to.  Besides^"  he  added  with  a  faint 
smile^  "  it's  only  your  invigorating  presence  that  gives 
the  idea  any  life.  Once  you're  gone  it  will  appear  hope- 
lessly dead." 

"  You're  making  fun  of  me/'  said  the  boy  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Not  in  the  least."  There  was  a  pause.  "  Have 
you  tried  writing  any  verse  yet?  "  Arthur  asked. 

Grerald  started.  "  A  little  —  sometimes/'  he  sald>  his 
voice  almost  hostile  with  reserve. 

"Will  you  show  me  some  of  it?  " 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't/'  cried  the  boy. 

"  Why  not?     Haven't  you  shown  it  to  any  one?  " 
Of  course  not." 

The  'of  course'  is  hardly  clear/'  remarked  the 
older  man.  "  But  it's  as  you  please.  I  withdraw  the 
request." 

"Ohl"  said  Gerald,  "I  didn't  mean  — I  will  show 
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you  one  if  yon'd  really  like  to  see  it;  —  only  please^ 
yoa  won't  say  anything  abont  it  to  any  one."  He  rose 
and  went  to  the  table.  "  GiTe  me  a  pencil  and  some 
paper."  He  wrote  swiftly  for  a  few  minutes^  then 
handed  Arthnr  the  sheet.  **  It  wasn't  written  abont 
any  real  person/'  he  remarked  shyly.  *'  It's  just  an 
idea." 

"'The   Star-Net/"  said  Arthur  thoughtfully.     He 
read  it  in  silence  while  Gerald  considered  him  anxiously. 

Ths  Stae-Nkt 

The  star-beams  hung  in  a  mist  around  you» 
All  in  a  faint  star-mist  they  wound  you. 
Fragrant  and  wistfully  swaying  and  pale 
And  layender-tinted  but  ah  so  frail  I 
I  loTed  you  fairly,  I  loved  you  rarely. 
Pressing  my  lips  to  the  web  that  bound  you. 

And  well  I  knew  you  could  but  be  seen  thus, 

Thus,  with  the  soft  star-mesh  between  us. 

Woe  is  me^  for  the  star-veil  melted  I 

In  a  fairy-pool  the  star-beams  pelted  I 

And  yet  more  fleet  were  your  fairy-feet. 

For  the  great  red  eye  of  the  day  had  seen  us  I 

Arthur  continued  to  stare  at  the  paper  for  some  time 
after  he  had  finished  reading  it. 

Is  it  very  bad?  "  asked  Gerald  humbly. 
No/'  replied  the  other,  "it's  rather  good.  II  y  a 
quelque  chose.  Rhyming  *  seen  thus '  with  '  between 
us'  isn't  very  good,  but  the  rush  of  the  metre  rather 
carries  it  off.  The  whole  thing  is  pretty  delicate, 
Gerald.     I  like  it." 

The  boy  flushed  with  pleasure.     "  I'm  awfully  glad," 
he  stammered. 

"  Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  means  ?  " 
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Gerald  laaghed.  "It's  funny/'  he  replied.  "I 
honestly  didn't  mean  ever  to  show  it  to  any  one^  yet  some- 
how I  was  pleased  when  I'd  written  it  to  know  that 
there  couldn't  anybody  possibly  understand  it" 

This  time  it  was  Arthur  Wade  who  smiled, —  a  little 
grimly. 

"  That  didn't  hurt  it  any,  did  it?  "  Gerald  continued. 

''  Neither  helped  it  nor  hurt  it.  I'm  only  asking  for 
the  meaning  out  of  curiosity.  Don't  tell  me  if  you'd 
rather  not." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  now,  truly,"  said  the  boy,  "  only 
iff  sort  of  hard."  He  reflected  for  a  moment,  frown- 
ing. "  Listen ! "  he  began.  "  Supposing  you  loved 
some  one,  oh,  immensely!  —  so  much  that  you  didn't 
want  anything  between  you.  Still,  no  matter  how  much 
you  loved  each  other  she'd  always  be  she  and  you'd 
always  be  you.  And  the  only  way  you  could  ever  know 
her  would  be  by  the  feelings  she  —  she  made  in  you. 
You  could  only  know  her  kind  of  through  the  veil  of 
yourself.  And  if  the  veil  wasn't  there  she'd  disappear. 
That's  the  star-net.     Do  you  see?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Arthur  gravely,  "  I  do.  That's 
quite  remarkable.  You  don't  really  object  to  that 
though,  do  you?"  he  asked  suddenly  after  a  pause. 

"To  have  to  be  always  myself?  I  love  it!"  cried 
Gerald.  "  I  just  imagined  not  liking  it.  And  you 
mustn't  think  I  was  in  love  either,"  he  added  diffidently. 
"  I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  fall  in  love  —  not  really." 

"  You  will  excuse  my  observing  that  that's  quite  a 
normal  remark  to  make  at  eighteen." 

"  Nineteen,"  Gerald  corrected  naively. 
"  At   nineteen,    then.     But  you   may   possibly,   just 
possibly,  be  right     I  hope  you  are." 
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Why? 

Arthur  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  looked  again  at 
the  paper  he  still  held  in  his  hand.  "  *  And  jet  more 
fleet  were  your  fairy-feet,  for  the  great  red  eye  of 
the  day  had  seen  us/ "  he  read  aloud.  His  finely 
marked  brows  came  together  in  a  pussled  frown.  "  But 
then/'  he  said  slowly,  "  the  last  line  — " 

"  Doesn't  mean  anything  at  all/'  cried  Gerald,  break- 
ing into  a  gay  laugh. 

A  flash  of  intimacy  seemed  to  pass  between  them. 
The  silence  that  followed  was  cordiaL 

"  Gerald/'  said  Arthur  Wade,  "  will  you  let  me  try 
to  publish  it  somewhere  for  you?  It  may  not  be  possible 
but—" 

Gerald  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Publish  it !  "  he  cried, 
"in  print!  for  people  to  read!  Never!"  His  face 
flamed. 

Arthur  considered  him  in  astonishment.  All  identity 
of  feeling  had  vanished.  "  Do  you  mean  it?  You  really 
don't  want  to  see  the  poem  in  print?  " 

"Want  to!  I  should  loathe  it!  Please  don't  dream 
of  such  a  thing." 

"Certainly  not/'  replied  Arthur  coldly.  "It  was 
only  a  suggestion.     The  poem  is  yours." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,"  said  Gerald  humbly. 

Arthur  smiled.  "  You  weren't,"  he  returned.  "  But 
I'm  blessed  if  I  can  understand  your  excitement. — 
We've  got  a  long  way  from  the  beginning,"  he  added 
pleasantly  after  a  pause.  "  The  beginning  was,  I  believe, 
your  inspired  rudeness  to  a  young  lady." 

Gerald  nodded.  "  I  fed  all  kind-of  smoothed-out," 
he  replied  gratefully.  He  looked  at  the  tablet  on  the 
taUe.    **  You  were  writing  something  when  I  came  in," 
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be  suggested,  "  and  I  remember  yon  said  it  migbt  interest 
me.  It's  funnj.  I  beard  the  words  then,  but  they 
didn't  mean  anything  to  me,  I  was  so  excited.  Ton  did 
say  that,  didn't  yon?" 

"  Ob,  yes,  I  said  that,"  Arthur  answered.  "  I  was 
writing  and  I  said  you  might  be  interested."  He 
langbed  harshly,  bis  month  unpleasantly  curred. 

"  I  suppose  you're  laughing  because  I  only  just 
thought  of  it  now,"  Gerald  remarked  with  some  em- 
barrassment. *'  I'm  sorry.  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
impolite  day  for  me." 

Arthur  Wade  pushed  back  his  chair,  rose  and  walked 
restlessly  about  the  room,  his  hands  in  his  coat-pockets. 
"  No,  Geraldo  mio/'  he  returned,  "  I  wasn't  laughing 
at  that"  He  enunciated  crisply.  His  words  were  like 
little  blows  of  a  hammer  on  steel.  ''  I  was  just  laud- 
ing at  the  combination  of  my  writing  what  I  was  writ- 
ing, and  of  your  bursting  in,  like  a  —  like  a  tongue  of 
flame,  and  of  talking  about  Shelley^ — and  of  reading 
'  The  Star-Net.*    I  doubt  whether  you  can  appreciate  it." 

Gerald  gazed  at  him  in  perplexity.  "  It  doesn't  seem 
to  me  that  you  do  either,  very  much." 

"Doesn't  it?"  said  Arthur  grimly.  He  came  back 
to  the  table.  "  Will  you  have  a  high-ball  if  I  get  an- 
other glass?  "  he  asked,  raising  the  decanter. 

"  No,  thank  you.    I  don't  like  the  taste." 

"Neither  do  I,"  returned  Arthur,  filling  Mb  own 
glass.  He  drank,  then  threw  himself  in  his  chair  and 
pulled  his  papers  toward  him.  "  I'm  quite  melodramatie 
this  afternoon,"  he  said  mockingly.  "  Here's  what  I 
was  writing:  — *  The  week  in  society  has  been  unusually 
quiet  There  has  been  one  dance  and  one  lawn-fttOy 
but  most  of  the  entertaining—' " 
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"  But,"  exclaimed  Gerald,  "  what  is  it?  " 

" ' —  Has  taken  the  form  of  small  informal  dinners 
at  the  Country  Club.' — Society  news  for  the  TimeM 
Dispatch,  I  heard  Johnson  say  he'd  lost  his  society 
editor,  and  offered  to  take  the  Sunday  page  myself. 
I  have  to  be  at  the  office  for  an  hour  three  days  a  week. 
I  do  all  the  writing  here." 

Gerald  stared.  "  But  you  hardly  ever  go  anywhere. 
Nobody  can  get  you  to.     How  can  you — " 

"  Oh,  tnon  pauvre  ami,  they  call  me  up  on  the  'phone." 
Who  do?" 

The  hostesses.  They  tell  me  when  they're  going 
to  give  a  party  and  when  they've  given  it,  and  who  the 
guests  are  going  to  be  and  who  the  guests  were^  and  all 
about  the  decorations, —  and  then  they  explain  that 
they'd  prefer  all  this  not  to  get  into  the  paper,  but  since 
it  must  they'd  rather  it  would  be  accurate.  Faugh! 
It  strains  my  sense  of  humour." 

"  But  they  don't  all  of  them?  "  cried  Gerald. 

"  All  of  them,"  returned  Arthur  calmly,  "  except  Mrs. 
Robert  Douglas  and  one  or  two  others." 

"  Oh,  I  knew  she  wouldn't,"  exclaimed  the  boy.  "  But 
Mrs.  Stokes,  and  Mrs.  Worcester,  Mrs.  George  Ellery, 
and  Mrs.  Heatherstone  ?  " 

Arthur  smiled  at  him. 

"  I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  go  to  their  houses  again," 
said  Gerald  scornfully. 

*'  Oh,  yes  you  will.  It'll  be  amusing  now.  Go  and 
laugh  at  them."  He  turned  the  pages  of  his  manu- 
script "  I  have  more  sympathy  with  this  sort  of  thing," 
he  went  on,  lifting  a  sheet.  "  At  least  there's  no  pre- 
tence about  it.  You  ought  to  see  the  eagerness  on  the 
faces  of  the  girls  and  boys  who  bring  me  these  chron- 
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ides/*  He  lowered  the  sheet  and  looked  across  at 
Gerald  curiously.  "  The  desire  for  publicity,"  he  mur- 
mured, " —  to  see  your  name  in  the  paper,  to  ha^e  a  big 
house  set  way  back  from  the  street,  to  have  your  per- 
sonality common  property, —  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
haven't  it?  "  He  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "  Here," 
he  said,  raising  the  paper.  "  Listen.  '  Sadie  Sobrinsky 
was  pleasantly  surprised  at  her  home,  214  Seventh 
Street  South,  last  Thursday  evening.  Those  present 
were  Lillian  Eckerstein,  Dia  Goldmark/ — and  so 
forth,"  he  broke  off. 

"  But,"  protested  Gerald,  "  it's  just  like  it  always  is. 
I've  read  the  society  page  sometimes,  and  this  is  just 
the  same.  I  should  think  you'd  make  it  different, — 
less  —  less  — " 

"  Banal?  "  suggested  Arthur.  "  That's  just  what  you 
mustn't  do.  There's  an  accepted  style  for  these  things. 
Any  other  would  be  a  shock.  If  you  discover  the  viper 
of  originality  raising  its  head  anywhere  you  must  crush 
it  at  once.  I  get  a  kind  of  cynical  pleasure  out  of  be- 
ing so  deliberately  banal.'*  He  smiled.  "  That's  why 
I  laughed  a  little  while  ago,''  he  added  quietly.  "  You'd 
either  better  go  or  else  sit  down  in  a  corner  and  read. 
I  have  to  hand  this  in  tonight." 


William  Northrop  died  suddenly  of  heart-diiease 
in  Gerald's  Junior  year.     Gerald  hurried  home  at  once. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  blustering  when  he  arrived 
in  Valencia^  but  there  was  little  snow^  and  he  was  driven 
to  the  house  in  the  motor.  The  river  was  a  muddy 
torrent  pouring  into  a  f rosen  harbour,  and  the  lake  be- 
yond, beneath  a  low  threatening  sky,  was  a  dull  slate- 
colour,  spattered  sharply  with  white-caps,  and  flecked 
by  tossing  pieces  of  floating  ice.  Against  this  intense 
March  grayness  Valencia  was  outlined  pitilessly.  There 
was  no  glamour  of  sunshine,  no  softening  of  summer 
foliage,  to  coax  one  from  the  perception  of  its  harsh 
angularity;  its  newness  stood  out  as  something  tangible. 
Along  the  Drive  the  meagre  trees  bent  bleakly  to  the 
wind,  and  the  imposing  mansions,  set  far  back  from  the 
street,  seemed  like  houses  of  toy-blocks,  grown  up  sud- 
denly. There  was  something  immensely  ironic  in  the 
copy  of  the  Little  Trianon. 

The  house  that  the  young  man  entered  was  heavy 
with  silence.  The  servants  greeted  him  with  hushed 
solemn  voices.    One  was  weeping. 

No  intimacy  such  as  Gerald  felt  for  his  uncle  Raoul, 
or,  in  a  lesser  degree,  for  Arthur  Wade,  had  ever  united 
him  to  his  grandfather,  but  there  had  been  a  very 
genuine  mutual  affection  between  them  and,  though  the 
boy's  strongest  emotion  was  one  of  awe»  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes  as  he  gased  down  at  the  rugged,  deeply 
lined  face  in  the  coffin. 
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He  kft  that  presence  after  a  while  and  wandered 
aimlessly  abont  from  room  to  room,  touching  abstract- 
edly familiar  objects.  In  the  library  he  took  a  book 
from  a  shelf  and  sat  turning  its  pages  mechanically. 
Obsenring  at  last  that  he  was  not  reading,  he  rose  and 
put  it  back  in  its  place.  Afterwards  he  became  aware 
that  he  did  not  CTcn  know  its  title,  and  returned  to  look. 
It  was  "  Curious  Punishments  Among  the  Chinese." 

Crossing  the  hall  he  came  upon  George  Harris,  who 
had  been  his  grandfather's  lawyer  and  closest  friend. 

The  old  man  fixed  his  shrewd  kindly  eyes  on  the  boy 
and  held  out  his  hand.  "  How  are  you,  Gerald?  "  he 
said.  "  You  must  f orgiTe  me  for  coming  in  on  you  at 
this  time,  but  I  have  a  message  for  you."  His  voice 
was  quiet  but  without  a  touch  of  the  unconscious  affec- 
tation, the  exaggerated  solemnity  that  vulgarizes  grief. 

"No,"  replied  Gerald,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Harris.    Won't  you  come  into  the  library?" 

*'  There  isn't  anything  much  I  can  say  myself,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Harris.  *'  I'm  very,  very  sorry.  That's 
all,  I  suppose." 

He  sat  sunk  deep  in  a  great  leather  chair,  his  elbow 
on  th^  arm  of  it,  his  chin  in  his  hand.  Gerald,  looking 
across  at  him,  observed  with  swift  sympathy  that  his 
face  looked  worn  and  tired. 

*'  I  think  perhaps  it's  just  as  hard  for  you,"  said 
the  boy.  '*  I  know  you  were  grandfather's  dearest 
friend." 

The  lawyer  nodded  his  head.  "  I  shall  miss  him," 
he  said  simply.  "When  you're  old  your  friendships 
are  all  the  best  of  what  they  were  when  you  were  young, 
and  they're  a  habit  besides.  I've  grown  to  turn  toward 
William  Northrop  as  I'd  fed  for  my  watch." 
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"I'm  very  young  yet,"  remarked  Gerald,  "but  I 
think  I  understand.  It  doesn't  seem  possible/'  the  boy 
went  on  after  a  moment,  "  that  he  won't  go  any  longer 
to  the  mills.  He  used  to  go  regularly  every  morning. 
They  were  so  much  a  part  of  him  that  I  have  a  sort  of 
feeling  they  must  have  ceased  to  exist  when  he  did." 

*'  Oh,"  said  the  old  man  a  little  bitterly,  "  for  that,— 
no.  The  mills  will  go  on  without  him.  What  you 
create  in  the  world  is  like  a  toy-engine.  You  set  it  on 
the  floor  and  it  goes  along  quite  independently  of  you." 
But  when  it  runs  down  ?  "  Gerald  suggested. 
When  it  runs  down  there's  always  some  one  to  wind 
it  up,"  concluded  the  lawyer  grimly.  "  Your  grand- 
father had  several  of  these  attacks  this  winter,"  he  said. 
"  He  didn't  want  you  to  know,  but  he  knew  that  any 
one  of  them  might  be  fatal.  He  wrote  you  a  letter  in 
January  and  gave  it  to  me  for  you,  in  case  he  should 
die  before  he  could  see  you."  He  rose  slowly  and  drew 
a  large  envelope  from  his  pocket. 

Gerald's  eyes  swam  as  he  took  it.  The  letters  of  the 
superscription  were  blurred  for  him. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  hand.  "  You're  lonely,"  he 
said.  "  So  am  I.  If  there's  ever  anything  I  can  do 
for  you,  you'll  ask  it?  " 

Gerald  nodded.  "  Thank  you,"  he  answered  un- 
steadily. 

"  That's  a  promise.  Don't  come  with  me.  I'll  go 
out  alone." 

Left  to  himself,  Gerald  opened  the  letter.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  large  sheets,  closely  written  in  his  grand- 
father's cramped  hand. 

"  Mif  dear  hoy/'  it  began. 

Gerald  looked  up  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
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h^ad.  There  was  something  acutely  strange  and  sorrow- 
ful in  feeling  himself  directly  addressed  in  this  way. 
He  thought  of  the  silent  motionless  figure  in  the  other 
room. 

**  My  dear  hoy, —  I  had  rather  a  had  MpeU  a  few 
dayi  ago  and  I  let  Perkins  know  he  muit  tell  me  the 
truth  ahout  how  I  stood.  After  a  good  deal  of  hemming 
and  hawing  he  confeued  that  things  weren't  as  good 
as  they  might  he  with  my  heart,  and  that  I  might  go 
pretty  suddenly  at  most  any  time.  I  don't  feel  much 
disturhed  about  it,  because  I'm  just  as  likely  as  not  to 
live  for  some  time  yet,  and  I've  seen  so  much  of  death 
in  worse  forms  thai  to  die  this  way  quickly  with  just 
a  minute  or  two  of  pain,  or  maybe  not  that,  isn't  ad^ 
culated  to  frighten  me, 

''/  remember  that  just  after  Aniietam,  before  we'd 
hardly  started  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  I  was  on 
McClellan's  staff,  and  I  was  sent  to  carry  a  message 
to  Bumside.  In  going  I  had  to  cross  a  piece  of  the 
battle-field.  You  couldn't  ride  very  fast  over  that  field 
at  that  time  and  I  saw  some  pretty  bad  sights.  But  the 
worst  xoas  a  private  who'd  had  both  legs  shot  away  and 
was  shrieking  for  some  one  to  put  him  out  of  pain. 
I'd  have  done  it  for  him,  only  I  hadn't  the  right  to  stop, 
having  a  message  to  carry,  but  I  promised  myself  I'd 
do  it  on  my  way  back  if  he  was  still  alive.  That  was  a 
pretty  big  batUe-field,  though,  and  when  I  came  back 
I  couldn't  find  him." 

Gerald  looked  up.  *'  Oh/'  he  thought^  "  that's  splen- 
did! 'That  was  a  pretty  big  battle-field,  though,  and 
when  I  came  back  I  couldn't  find  him ! '  "  The  moment 
afterward  he  flushed  with  shame  at  being  able  to  con- 
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aider  the  letter  dramatically.    The  nest  wordf  broa^ 
tears  to  his  eyes. 

**  I  juit  tell  yon  thU  to  let  you  know  that  a  lUUe 
baby-death  like  that  Perkine  mape  out  for  me  don't 
itrike  me  as  anything  to  he  too  cut-up  about.  And  I 
can't  eee  ae  it  matters  very  much  whether  I  die  now  or 
five  years  from  now.  But  there  are  one  or  two  things 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  do  for  me,  so  I  am  writing  this  letter.  Ill  put  it 
in  Harris's  hands  tomorrow  to  give  to  you  in  case  by 
any  chance  I  shouldn't  see  you  again. 

*'  And  first  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it's  made  the 
last  few  years  of  my  life  a  good  deal  happier  having  you 
with  me.  I'm  not  much  used  to  talking  about  my  feeU 
ings,  hut  it  makes  things  a  litUe  more  xtorth-while  for 
an  old  man  when  he  can  see  a  manly  hoy  of  his  own  in 
his  house  (you've  been  more  like  a  son  than  a  grandson) 
and  can  see  how  everybody  admires  him.  Of  course  a 
man  of  seventy-five  can't  he  very  good  company  for  a  boy 
"fifty  years  younger,  and  I  guess  things  must  have  seemed 
a  litUe  duU  to  you  here  at  times,  but  you  never  showed 
it.     I'm  mighty  proud  of  you. 

"  There  isn't  any  use,  though,  in  my  rambling  on  like 
this.  Here's  what  I  wanted  to  say,  Oerald.  You've  got 
a  splendid  education,  hetter  even  than  your  father's, 
and  his  was  a  good  deal  hetter  than  any  I  ever  had. 
You  know  ahout  things  that  I  never  even  heard  of,  and 
you  talk  French  as  well  as  you  do  English.  Sometimes 
I've  seen  characteristics  in  you  that  I  didn't  exactly 
understand  (perhaps  you  didn't  know  I  ever  thought 
about  you  in  that  way)  —  and  I've  thought  that  maybe 
they  were  the  French  part  of  you." 
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Gerald  panied  again,  hia  mind  in  a  whirL  To  a  boy 
a  man  of  mature  years  does  not  seem  a  being  like  him- 
self with  aspirations  and  passions,  but  a  creature  of 
a  different  order, —  to  be  loved  perhaps,  or  even  con* 
£ded  in,  but  not  really  alive  in  the  sense  that  he  is  alive. 
A  boy  listens  to  reminiscences  of  his  father's  courtship 
with  a  cruelly  incredulous  smile.  "  What ! "  he  all  but 
says.  "  You  loved !  You  felt  romance !  You  were 
alive!  Nonsense!  Love,  romance,  ambition, —  these 
are  things  for  me  and  my  sort"  Forty,  fifty  and 
seventy  are  equally  meaningless  to  twenty;  and  so  great 
is  the  tyranny  of  youth  that  forty,  fifty  and  seventy  half 
wistfully  agree  with  the  protest.  Gerald  had  had  two 
friendships  with  older  men.  The  Count  Raoul  had 
skilfully  captured  his  confidence,  and  an  intimacy,  less 
dose,  with  Arthur  Wade  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  year  that  the  boy  had  studied  with  him.  But  in 
either  case  had  the  relation  been  other  than  one-sided? 
Had  Gerald  ever  been  sympathetically  unanalytically 
curious  as  to  their  thoughts  and  emotions  except  as  they 
bore  on  his  own?  A  swift  confused  perception  of  this 
was  aroused  in  him  by  the  paragraph  he  had  just  read 
of  his  grandfather's  letter.  He  became  aware  that 
beneath  the  homely  phraseology  a  personality  like  his 
own,  of  feelings,  emotions  and  divinations,  was  speak- 
ing to  him.  Shame,  regret  for  the  wasted  opportunity, 
and  rebellion  against  the  irrevocability  of  the  blunder, 
remorse  at  the  thought  that  he  had  not  been  all  he 
might  have  been  to  his  grandfather,  mingled  in  a  dull 
pain  that  weighed  upon  him  heavily.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  he  went  on  with  the  letter. 
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** —  and  I've  thought  that  mayht  they  were  the  French 
fart  of  you.  Well,  1  don't  May  hut  that  they  can  make 
you  all  the  more  rounded-out  man.  Bach  in  Vermont 
they  didn't  uie  to  think  much  of  the  French.  They 
called  them  *  Froggiet '  and  Mort  of  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  a  weak  kind  of  people,  and  that  .a 
Vermonter  was  good  for  about  five  of  them,  hut  I've 
got  a  sneaking  notion  myself  that  mayhe  that  was  just 
a  little  exaggerated,  I've  heard  of  some  pretty  hig  men 
who  were  French.  Pasteur  was  a  Frenchman,  and  I 
don't  remember  just  now  any  one  hack  in  Vermont  who 
seemed  to  me  to  have  all  of  Napoleon's  characteristics, 
I  guess  nations  average  up  pretty  evenly.  But  I'm  a 
long  time  coming  to  the  point: — You're  three-fourths 
American  to  one- fourth  French.  Don't  decide  right- 
off  to  let  the  quarter  be  the  whole.  Give  America  a 
fair  chance.  It's  a  pretty  hig  country  and  a  new  one. 
There  are  lots  of  things  to  he  done  in  it, 

**  You  must  live  your  own  life  and  you  must  decide 
things  for  yourself.  The  older  I've  grown  the  more  I've 
come  to  feel  thai  one  person  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  another.  But  I  ask  you  to  give  America  a  chance. 
You  know  France  already.  You  were  bom  there.  As 
a  favour  to  me  wUl  you  live  here  in  Valencia  for  two  years 
after  you've  finished  college? 

*^  For  you  must  go  hack  to  college,  you  know.  If 
you  feel  a  little  hit  badly  about  me  at  first  —  and  I 
don't  say  I  hope  you  won't  —  it  wUl  he  easier  for  you 
back  there  where  your  friends  and  your  work  are, 

'^  Perhaps  you  might  come  to  feel  you'd  like  to  work 
into  managing  the  mills.  There  won't  he  any  need  for 
you  to.  All  that  I  have,  except  $50,000  which  goes  to 
a  cousin  of  mine  in  Vermont,  will  he  yours.     I  don't 
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know  exactly  what  it  all  amouniM  to,  hut  I  suppoie  ufith 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  milU  and  with  different 
etocki  and  bonds  there  may  he  eomething  more  than 
$2fi00j000  of  intereit-bearing  property,  and  then  of 
course  there's  your  father^s  fortune.  I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  that.  Harris  knows  all  about  it  and  it  will 
make  you  feel  unhappy  if  I  discuss  money  here. 

'^  So,  as  I  say,  there  won't  be  any  need  for  you  to 
work.  But  work,  after  all,  is  the  most  important  thing 
I  know  of,  and  it  don't  seem  exactly  right  to  me  for  an 
able^odied  man  not  to  do  something  to  justify  his  exist- 
ence. The  mills  will  go  on  without  me  and  they'd  go 
on  without  you,  but  there  will  always  be  a  chance  for 
you  in  them,  and  if  you've  energy  and  a  gift  for  business 
you  can  make  them  go  on  better  than  they  would  have 
without  you.  Don't  ever  pay  attention  to  silly  socialistic 
talk  about  the  wickedness  of  big  business.  The  bigger 
ihe  mills  get  and  the  better  they  run  along,  the  better 
it  is  for  Valencia  and  for  people  all  over  the  country. 

"  But  you  must  decide  for  yourself.  All  I  really  ask 
of  you  is  to  give  America,  and  more  particularly  Valencia, 
a  two-years  trial.  I  don't  ask  you  to  go  into  the  mills 
during  those  two  years  unless  you  want  to.  I  just  ask 
you  to  live  here. 

"  This  letter  has  run  on  a  long  while.  Don't  feel 
badly  about  me.  I  haven't  had  time  in  my  life  to  think 
much  about  religion,  but  I'm  sure  there's  a  God  who 
looks  after  us  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  though  I'm  not 
able  to  believe  all  the  things  about  him  I  was  taught  as  a 
boy.     I  guess  everything's  all  right. 

"  Think  about  me  sometimes,  my  boy,  but  don't  grieve 
for  me.  Very  affectionately, 

"  WiLUAM  Northrop." 
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Gerald  finished  the  letter  in  a  calmer  mood.  The  hay- 
ing a  request  to  grant  eased  him  a  little  of  his  unhappi- 
ness ;  and  in  his  new  perception  he  went  too  far,  wonder- 
ing even  whether  his  grandfather  had  not  understood 
this  and  acted  accordingly.  He  was  growing  used  to 
Valencia,  if  he  did  not  yet  quite  like  it,  and  to  live  there 
for  two  years  after  graduation  did  not  seem  a  hardship, 
though  to  have  to  live  there  gave  him  a  little  touch  of 
discomfort.  Unconsciously  he  exaggerated  the  feeling, 
so  as  to  experience  more  keenly  the  relief  of  sacrifice. 
He  read  the  letter  through  reverently  once  more,  then, 
putting  it  back  in  its  envelope,  rose  and  went  up  to  his  sit- 
ting-room. 

He  stood  for  a  time  looking  at  the  photograph  of  his 
father,  then  took  from  its  morocco  case  the  miniature 
of  his  mother,  and  gased  for  a  long  while  at  the  chest- 
nut curls,  the  fearless  gray  eyes,  and  the  sweet  eager 
curve  of  the  delicate  mouth.  He  put  it  down  at  last, 
conscious  of  an  emotion  too  shadowy  to  divine,  but  that 
was  somehow  akin  to  fear.  He  felt  as  might  feel  a 
strong  swimmer  far  from  shore,  exultant  in  his  strength, 
confident  of  his  ability  to  make  the  distance,  yet,  even 
while  scorning  aid,  suddenly  sharply  aware  of  the  ab- 
sence of  its  possibility,  and  awed  by  the  immensity  of  his 
own  solitude. 
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Om  spring  morning  some  three  years  later,  and  in  the 
second  of  his  probational  period,  Gerald,  who  had  just 
come  in  from  a  ride  on  Peter,  was  called  to  the  telephone. 
Clara  Moore's  clear  level  voice  came  to  him.  Clara  was, 
he  had  once  told  her,  the  only  person  he  knew  of  who 
did  not  have  a  special  telephone-voice. 

"  Gerald,"  she  said  now,  "  have  you  anything  to  do 
this  afternoon?  Well,  then,  don't  you  want  to  take  me 
to  hear  Miss  Channing's  lecture?  It's  at  the  Public 
iibrary.'* 

"Whose  lecture?" 

"  Miss  Channing's.     Don't  you  know  her?  " 

Gerald  made  a  wry  face.  He  liked  to  telephone,  be- 
cause, he  said,  it  was  the  only  kind  of  conversation  in 
which  you  could  safely  let  your  face  express  what  you 
really  felt  "  Oh,"  he  replied  with  no  perceptible  emo- 
tion in  his  tone.  '*  I  think  I've  heard  of  her.  What's 
the  subject?  " 

"Art" 

"What?- 

"  Art    A-R-T.    Haven't  you  ever  heard  of  it?  " 

"  Vaguely.    What's  it  doing  here?  " 

"Here!    Where?" 

"  In  Valencia." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Of  course  if  you 
don't  want  to  go — " 
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"  Oh^  jes,  I  do/'  replied  Gerald  undistarbed.  "  Now 
you're  cross.     What  have  I  said  that  I  shouldn't  have?  " 

"  Nothing.  Only  I  should  think  that  when  I  —  when 
any  girl  —  asks  you  to  do  anything  you  —  you — " 

"  Ought  to  accept  at  once  in  a  fever  of  joy.  I  know. 
That's  very  American.  But  you  see  I've  only  lived  here 
seven  years.  I  haven't  reached  that  point  yet  Give 
me  time." 

"  You  never  will/'  returned  Clara.  There  was  a  note 
of  pique  in  her  tone.     Gerald  caught  it  at  once. 

"  Oh/'  he  said  coaxingly,  "  don't  be  mean  to  me !  I've 
been  out  on  Peter  all  the  morning  and  I  feel  boisterous, 
that's  all.     What  time  is  the  lecture?  " 

"At  three  o'clock." 

"  Supposing  I  come  for  you  in  the  car  at  two.  We 
could  take  a  little  spin  first.     Could  you  be  ready?  " 

"  Yes/'  she  replied  abruptly.     "  Good-bye." 

He  smiled  a  little  as  he  hung  up  the  receiver.  He 
could  recognise  half  a  dozen  small  emotions  in  the  curt 
monosyllable.  He  smiled  because  he  had  been  able  to 
bring  them  there  so  easily,  and  because,  since  none  of 
them  touched  him  in  the  least,  to  bring  them  was  for 
him  only  a  mild,  cold-blooded  form  of  amusement. 

He  called  a  maid.  "  Olga/'  he  said,  *'  tell  Oscar  to 
have  the  car  here  at  a  little  before  two, —  or  —  wait  a 
minute,"  he  added  suddenly;  "  ask  him  to  bring  it  at  a 
quarter  to  one.  I'll  have  luncheon  early.  I'm  awfully 
hungry,  anyway." 

"  To  Mrs.  Wall's  first,  Oscar,"  Gerald  directed  as  he 
stepped  into  the  machine  that  afternoon. 

There  were  some  changes  in  Gerald,  and  many  in 
Valencia,  since  the  day  that  the  pale  slender  boy  with 
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his  French  servant  had  stepped  from  the  platform  of 
the  Chicago  train^  and  been  met  by  the  white-haired  old 
man,  whose  name  still  remained,  the  symbol  of  strength 
and  determination  and  success,  but  whose  personality 
was  already  forgotten. 

The  changes  in  the  city  were  striking  but  superfidal. 
New  buildings  had  sprung  up;  old  ones  had  grown  taller. 
The  line  of  expensive  mansions,  looking  each  ponder- 
ously startled  at  the  rest,  had  extended  out  along  Va- 
lencia Drive,  and  the  vacant  unkempt  spaces  that  had 
broken  the  continuity  of  the  older  part  of  the  boulevard 
were  no  longer  vacant,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  where 
some  ambitious  speculator  held  his  lots  at  too  high  a 
value ;  the  trees  were  a  little  larger,  though  not  much,  for 
the  growing  season  in  this  northern  lake  climate  is  short; 
on  a  prominent  knoll  in  the  centre  of  the  city  a  large 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  testifying  to  the  public  spirit  of 
well-to-do  citizens,  had  been  erected.  But  these  changes 
could  deceive  only  the  most  careless  observer.  The 
spirit  of  Valencia  was  the  same  now  that  it  had  been 
•even  years  before, —  the  spirit  of  facts,  broken  some- 
times, it  is  true,  by  incongruous  flights  of  fancy,  vaga- 
ries not  really  believed,  only  indulged  in,  as  one  might 
indulge  in  some  frothy  meaningless  musical-comedy  after 
a  hard  day's  work, —  but  uncorrupted  by  imagination; 
the  spirit  in  short  of  the  great  Middle-West. 

In  Gerald  the  changes,  less  apparent,  (for  there  was 
much  the  same  air  about  the  young  man  of  twenty-four 
that  there  had  been  about  the  boy),  were  perhaps  pro- 
founder. 

He  was  not,  however,  reflecting  on  changes  of  any  sort, 
as  his  big  car  carried  him  swiftly  south  along  The  Drive, 
and  so  toward  the  city.     Spring  was  in  the  air,  the  sun- 
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shine,  th^  white  shifting  doiids,  in  the  perf mne  of  lilacs 
that  floated  from  the  dark-leared  bushes  in  the  well-kept 
lawns;  and  spring  was  in  his  veins.  It  tinged  his  most 
trivial  reflections  with  a  deceptive  sense  of  significance. 
He  would  have  felt  an  exhilaration  in  reading  the  diction- 
ary. 

"  I  am/'  he  thought,  smiling,  "  going  to  eat  my  candy 
first  this  afternoon.  Rationally  I  approve  of  that  If 
you  don't  eat  your  candy  first  perhaps  somebody  will  take 
it  away  from  you,  or  maybe  your  taste  for  it  will  be  gone. 
But  somehow  with  something  deeper  and  instinctive  in 
me  I  am  impelled  to  want  to  save  it.  I  don't  understand 
that.  No  matter ! "  He  laughed  aloud,  stretching  out 
his  arms  exultantly. 

Many  people,  in  other  cars  or  on  the  side-walks,  bowed 
to  him  as  he  passed, —  the  men  with  the  simple  respect 
due  to  his  wealth,  the  women  with  the  deference  they  felt 
for  one  who,  with  his  good  looks  and  the  distinguished 
foreign  quality  of  his  birth,  and  with  his  fortune,  satisfied 
at  once  their  craving  for  romance  and  their  worship  of 
established  financial  solidity, —  which  are  perhaps  the 
two  most  fundamental  instincts  of  their  sex.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  second  is  obvious;  it  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
family.  The  presence  of  the  first  is  pusxling.  In  men 
it  is  essential, —  without  the  impulse  of  romance  they 
would  scarcely  marry;  —  in  women  it  seems  superfluous. 

On  "The  Hill''  in  front  of  the  Walls'  tiny  house 
Gerald  sprang  out.  There  were  more  dandelions  in  the 
diminutive  front-yard  that  he  crossed  than  there  had  been 
in  Mr.  Wall's  time, —  in  fact  there  seemed  little  else; 
otherwise  there  were  no  changes.  Nothing  here,  indeed, 
could  change.  No  additions,  or  difi'erent  colour  of  paint, 
could  alter  the  pinched  ugly  respectability  of  this  house. 
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any  more  than  Valencia's  rapid  growth  could  alter  Va- 
lencia. 

Mrs.  Wall  answered  Gerald's  ring^  and  all  the  yoong 
man's  exhilaration  fled  for  the  moment  at  the  woman's 
too  gradons,  half  obsequious  smile  of  welcome,  with  its 
sly,  ineffectually  concealed  hopefulness  that  made  it  al- 
most a  leer.  He  could  fairly  feel  her  gloating  over  the 
possibility  of  his  some  day  marrying  her  daughter,  and 
his  only  relief  from  the  anger  this  caused  him  —  for 
Mrs.  Wall  made  him  all  Montreuil  —  was  the  reflection 
that  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  ever  marrying 
Helen. 

''How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gerald?"  said  Mrs.  Wall. 
*'  It's  a  beautiful  day,  isn't  it?  " 

"  So  beautiful,"  Gerald  replied,  "  that  I  thought  per- 
haps Helen  would  like  to  go  out  with  me  in  the  car  for 
an  hour.     Is  she  in?  " 

"Yes,  she  is,"  her  mother  answered,  "but  she's  in- 
vited out  this  afternoon.  She's  getting  to  be  so  popular 
now.  But  I'll  call  her  and  see.  Maybe  she  could  spare 
half  an  hour.     Come  in." 

He  followed  her  into  the  hall,  his  lip  curling  scorn- 
fully, but  before  he  had  turned  to  enter  the  parlour  Helen 
came  running  downstairs.  She  seemed  so  like  the  spring 
day  outside  that  he  forgot  his  annoyance  at  once. 

'*  Oh,  I'm  so  glad! "  she  said  eagerly. 

"Why,  Helen,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  hand,  and 
looking  at  her  curiously,  "  you're  all  grown-up !  " 

''It's  my  hairl"  she  cried  delightedly,  raising  her 
fingers  to  the  waves  of  pale  gold  above  her  forehead. 

"  I've  put  it  up  today  for  the  first  time  because  this 
is  my  birthday.  I'm  sixteen  years  old.  Do  you  like 
it?" 
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"Sixteen!"  he  exddimed. 

He  considered  her  slender  oval  face  with  its  gray-blue 
tjea  and  its  sensitive  mouth  which  in  its  elusive  delicacy 
always  set  him  hunting  for  similes.  "  It's  like  a  little 
bird,  poised  for  a  moment,  hesitating  whether  to  fly,"  he 
thought  swiftly. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  at  last,  "  I  like  it  but  — " 

"But  what?" 

"  Just  but  I  came  to  see  if  you  couldn't  go  with  me 
for  a  little  ride,  but  your  mother  says  you're  invited  out." 

"Invited  out!"  repeated  the  girl  with  a  touch  of 
something  like  contempt  in  her  voice.  "  I  said  maybe 
I'd  go  over  to  Lydia  Monroe's  some  time  this  afternoon, 
but  I'm  not  invited  out,  and  even  if  I  were  I'd  go  with 
you  instead." 

Gerald  was  certain  that  behind  him  Mrs.  Wall  was 
frowning  at  her  daughter.  It  was  hard  for  him  not  to 
laugh.  "  I'll  set  you  down  at  Lydia  Monroe's  at  two 
o'clock,"  he  said.  "We've  just  an  hour.  Are  you 
ready  .>" 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  "  he  asked  as  he  handed  her  into 
the  machine. 

"  Oh,  to  The  Drive  I "  she  replied  quickly,  her  eyes 
shining.     "  We  can  go  fast  there." 

She  slid  up  close  to  him  on  the  big  leather  seat  as  the 
car  started,  and  slipped  her  hand  through  liis  arm.  He 
felt  a  little  stir  of  pleasure.  They  were  silent  for  a  few 
moments. 

"Gerald,"  said  the  girl  (he  had  taught  her  to  call 
him  by  his  first  name),  "why  don't  you  like  my  hair 
this  way.?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  the  faint  caressing  smile  that 
Clara  Moore  had  never  seen.     "Because  with  it  down 
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joa  were  still  a  little  girl^ — or  I  thought  so^  and  I 
could  kisfl  you.  You're  a  young  lady  now  with  it  up^ — 
and  I  can't" 

"  Ah,"  ahe  cried,  "  then  I'll  take  it  down  at  once!  I 
won't  be  grown-up." 

He  caught  her  hands.  "  You  mad  little  princess/'  he 
said  with  a  low  laugh.  "  Do  you  think  that  would  help 
any?     You're  sixteen  years  old." 

She  drew  her  hands  away  and  turned  her  face  toward 
him,  her  mouth  fluttering  wistfully.  "  Then  you  won't 
kiss  me  ?  "  ahe  asked  sadly.     "  Not  now  or  ever  ?  " 

"  You'd  let  me  —  here,  in  the  public  streets  ?  "  he  re- 
marked irrelevantly.     '*  What  would  the  people  think  ?  " 

"  The  people  I  "  she  exclaimed  scornfully.  "  I  don't 
care  what  they  think !  " 

''  Ah,  princess  1 "  he  cried  suddenly,  impulsively 
throwing  his  arm  about  her  and  raising  her  face  to  his. 
"Yon  don't  know  how  wonderful  that  is  —  what  you 
said!" 

He  released  her,  amased  that  to  touch  this  child's 
lips  should  make  his  heart  beat  faster.  He  kept  her 
band  in  his. 

She  raised  the  other  to  her  breast.  Her  face  had 
flushed  deeply,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  ejeB. 

**  Oh,"  she  said  tremulously,  "  it's  queer  being  grown- 
up !     I  don't  know  whether  I  like  it." 

A  little  remorseful,  he  would  have  drawn  his  hand 
away,  but  she  bent  over  suddenly  and  lifted  it  to  her 
lips,  and  afterward  clung  to  it  closely. 

He  leaned  forward  when  they  reached  Valencia  Drive 
and  called  to  Oscar  to  go  fast.  "  It's  spring!  "  he  cried. 
"Spring!     Can  you  feel  it?" 

She  nodded  her  head  at  him,  her  eyes  glowing. 
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The  car  leaped  forward^  and  the  air  nuhed  and 
roared  past  them^  tossing  the  girl's  fair  hair  tumul- 
tuously  about  her  excited  face. 

They  reached  the  end  of  the  boulevard*  "  Now  back 
slowly/'  said  Gerald  to  Oscar. 

Did  you  like  that^  Princess  Helen  ?  "  he  asked. 
Oh,  jea  I "  she  cried,  breathing  quickly,  and  put- 
ting up   her   fingers   to   her   hair.     In   a   moment  she 
dropped  her  hand  in  his  again  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Gerald  was  strangely  touched.  It  was  useless  for  him 
to  pretend  that  it  did  not  matter,  that  Helen  was  only  a 
little  girl.  He  was  quite  aware  that  whether  she  was  a 
child  or  not,  he  was  behaving  toward  her  as  though  she 
were  a  woman.  "  But,  then,"  he  thought  suddenly, 
"haven't  I  always?  And  isn't  that  why  she's  fond  of 
me?" 

He  glanced  at  her.  Her  lips  were  parted  and  she  was 
lool^g  straight  ahead.     He  could  not  see  her  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  thinking?  "  he  asked  in  a  low  tone 
not  to  startle  her. 

She  turned  her  face  toward  him  and  rested  it  against 
the  leather  back  of  the  seat,  drawing  up  one  knee  under 
her.  She  was  very  graceful.  "  I  was  thinking  about 
you,"  she  replied  gravely. 

"  And  I  was  thinking  about  you,"  he  returned.  "  It's 
odd,  isn't  it?  —  We're  sitting  here  close  together,  and  I 
think  about  you,  and  you  think  about  me,  yet  the  thoughts 
go  on,  separate,  separate!  Neither  can  see  the  other's. 
It's  rather  wonderful  and  just  a  little  sad."  She  shook 
her  head,  pussled.  "  Oh,"  he  concluded,  laughing, 
"that's  just  philosophy!  Don't  pay  attention!  What 
were  you  thinking?  " 

"  I've  always  had  a  special  name  for  you,"  she  said, 
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"  and  I  was  just  trying  to  think  how  long  I'd  called  you 
it,  and  I  think  it's  ever  since  that  first  day  in  the  park. 
You  remember  that  day?  You  came  and  sat  down  by 
me  because  I  was  unhappy^  and  told  me  French  words." 
He  nodded,  smiling.     "  That  wasn't  the  reason  I  sat 

down  by  yon,  though.     What  was  the  name  yon  called 
me?" 

"  Prince  Gerald,"  she  answered  shyly.  "  Do  you  like 
it?" 

It's  much  too  nice, —  Princess  Helen,"  he  returned. 
That's  what  made  me  think  of  it,"  she  said.  "  Why 
do  you  call  me  that  today?  Because  I've  put  my  hair 
up?" 

The  naivete  of  the  question  set  him  laughing. 
"  You've  always  been  a  princess,"  he  replied  gaily.  "  I 
knew  it  at  once.  I  call  you  Princess  today  because  of 
something  you  said,  but  you've  always  been  one.  Didn't 
you  know  it?  " 

"You're  making  fun  of  me,"  she  said  reproachfully. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Not  a  bit"  He  paused  re- 
flectively. "  There's  a  quality  of  fairy  —  Ah,"  he  cried, 
breaking  off  suddenly,  "  now  I  know !  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  you're  really  like?  " 

She  nodded  eagerly. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  thinking.  "  Did  you  ever 
lead  the  story  of  '  Circe's  Palace '  in  Hawthorne's 
'  Tanglewood  Tales  '?  "  he  asked  finally.  She  shook  her 
liead.  "Well,  in  his  wanderings  Ulysses  came  to  the 
island  where  Circe,  the  enchantress,  lived.  She  was  a 
mischievous  woman  and  so  wonderful  a  sorceress  that  by 
giving  a  man  just  a  sip  of  magic  wine  she  could  change 
Um  into  whatever  animal  suited  her  fancy.  But  Ulysses 
had   a  flower  —  just  a  little,   faintly   fragrant,  white 
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flower  that  Hermes  had  picked  for  him.  As  long  as  be 
held  it  in  his  hand  nothing  could  touch  him.  And  when 
Circe  gave  him  a  golden  goblet  of  wicked  purple  wine, 
be  held  the  flower  to  his  face  for  a  moment,  and  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  it,  then  drank  the  wine  at  a  draught,  and 
stood  looking  at  Circe  calmlj.  I  think  perhaps  you're 
like  the  little  white  flower." 

"Oh,  Gerald,"  cried  the  girl  softly,  ''that's  beauti- 
ful! Only  I'm  not  a  bit  that  way,"  she  murmured. 
*'  I'm  horrid  sometimes." 

They  were  silent  for  a  while.  The  car  reentered  the 
city. 

Oscar  turned  about  "  Where  to  now,  Mr.  Gerald?  " 
he  asked. 

Gerald  drew  out  his  watch.  "  Dio  miol**  he  ex- 
claimed. *'  Helen,  I'll  have  to  take  you  back  now. 
Where  does  Lydia  Monroe  live  ? "  She  gave  him  the 
address.     "  Drive  fast,  Oscar,"  he  said. 

Neither  spoke  while  the  car  climbed  "  The  Hill "  and 
approached  the  Monroe  house;  but  the  girl,  sitting  very 
quiet  in  the  same  position,  one  foot  curled  up  beneath 
her,  and  her  head  resting  against  the  back  of  the  seat, 
did  not  once  take  her  eyes  from  his  face.  When  the 
car  had  stopped,  and  Oscar,  leaning  back,  had  opened 
the  door,  she  sat  up  slowly,  releasing  Gerald's  hand. 
Her  pale  hair,  disordered  by  the  wind,  fluttered  and 
waved  about  her  face.  A  lock  of  it  blew  across  Gerald's 
cheek. 

"  Thank  you !  "  she  said.     "  Thank  r-" 

He  put  up  one  hand  to  cover  her  mouth,  and  with 
the  other  caught  the  strand  of  hair  and  held  it  to  his 
lips,  looking  at  her  over  it  with  a  faint  smile;  then,  sud- 
denly springing  out,  helped  her  to  descend. 
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*'Oood-bye!  Ob^  good-bye! "  sbe  cried  to  him,  then, 
taming^  hurried  aeroM  the  gmall  lawn  that  waa  coTered 
with  dandelioDf ,  and  up  the  steps  of  the  tiny  chocolate- 
colonred  boose,  a  replica  of  the  one  where  Oerald  bad 
found  her. 


II 


"  I  wonder/'  Gerald  said  to  himself^  "  how  much  of 
•ez-— *"  The  end  of  the  thought  drifted  away  vagaely. 
For  the  moment  he  was  incapable  of  analysis^  conscious 
only  of  a  warm  glow  of  pleasure.  "  Sixteen^"  he  mur- 
mured. "  111  send  her  a  present  tonight."  He  leaned 
back  in  a  comer  of  the  deep  leather  seat^  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  knees,  and  looked  ahead  of  him  dreamily, 
observing  nothing  in  the  avenue  through  which  he  was 
being  hurried.  He  thought  of  Helen's  wistful  face  as 
it  had  looked,  flushed  and  troubled,  after  he  had  kissed 
her;  of  the  way  later  she  had  kept  it  pressed  against 
the  back  of  the  seat;  and  smiled  faintly.  He  knew  that 
he  had  behaved  very  badly;  but  the  knowledge  did  not 
disturb  him.  Neither  did  it  heighten  his  pleasure  with 
any  touch  of  perversity.  It  simply  did  not  count  emo- 
tionally. 

"  It  seems  that  when  you  feel,  you  can't  think, —  nor 
even  afterward,"  he  reflected  again  incoherently. 
''  Then  it's  very  dangerous  to  feel.  Do  you  really  pay 
for  everything?  It  can't  be  that  there's  any  law  as 
deflnite  as  that.  Laws  are  poor,  approximate,  ro- 
mantic things,  only  make-shifts,  actors  playing  on  a 
prepared  stage,  and  whose  lines  have  meaning  only  so 
long  as  the  actors  recite  what  they  were  taught."  His 
fancy  was  loose  if  his  reason  was  not.  He  played  with 
the  idea  for  a  little,  then  came  back  suddenly  to  the 
thought  of  Helen.    He  remembered  the  perplexity  in 
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her  eyes  and  the  poxsled  way  in  which  she  had  shaken  her 
head  at  his  remarks  about  the  isolation  of  personalities* 
He  smiled  again^  {leased  somehow  that  she  had  not 
understood. 

He  took  out  his  watch.  "  Ten  minutes  past  two/'  he 
said  mechanically.  *'  Clara  will  be  —  It's  amaxingi 
though/'  he  burst  out  aloud.  "  She's  just  sixteen  years 
old.  Amaaing  and  rather  lovely  both  together."  He 
dropped  hia  eyes  again  to  his  watch.  "  Oh,  jtMf^ 
Clara^"  he  remarked^  as  though  answering  some  ques- 
tion that  it  had  asked  him.  "  She'll  be  cross  and  111 
have  to  be  nice  to  her^  I  suppose."  He  put  the  watch 
back  in  his  pocket  and  sighed. 

It  was  exactly  a  quarter  past  two  when  the  car  drew 
np  beneath  the  porte-cochere  of  the  Moores'  residence. 
Gerald  caught  sight  of  Clara  bending  over  a  small  lilac- 
bush  on  the  lawn.  She  was  dressed  in  white^  and  a 
large  white  hat  set  off  well  her  dark  hair  and  eyes  and 
rich  colour.  She  moved  toward  Gerald^  who  sprang  out 
and  hurried  to  meet  her.  However^  her  being  there  and 
ready  annoyed  him  unreasonably. 

"She  has  no  notion  of  tactics/'  he  thought  scorn- 
fully. "  She  should  have  stayed  in  the  house  and  kept 
me  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  then  have  come  down 
without  a  word  as  to  the  time." 

He  was  very  unjust.  If  Clara  had  behaved  in  that 
manner  he  would  have  felt  an  equal  scorn  for  the  ruse. 
The  truth  was  that^  oftener  than  any  other^  the  feeling 
the  girl  aroused  in  him  was  a  mild  senseless  exaspera- 
tion. He  was  almost  irascible  with  her  in  his  thoughts. 
He  noted  the  feeling  and  its  injustice  with  remorse^ 
but  he  could  no  more  help  its  presence  than  he  could 
alter  any  of  the  swift  vivid  sensations  that  he  was  al- 
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ways  receiving.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  like  Clara; 
in  a  cool  way  he  did.  Moreover^  his  impressions  were 
too  rich  to  admit  of  his  separating  people  primarily  into 
those  he  liked  and  those  he  disliked.  That  distinction^ 
when  he  made  it  at  all,  came  as  something  almost  trivial 
after  other,  and  for  him  more  significant,  ones.  Often 
when  he  was  with  Clara  the  exasperation  vanished,  and 
he  reproached  himself  for  ever  having  felt  it;  but  al- 
ways when  he  was  alone  it  persisted,  colouring  his 
thought  of  her. 

"Are  you  ready?"  he  asked  now  gaily,  lifting  his 
hat,  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Oh,  quite,"  she  replied  coldly. 

*'I'm  sorry  if  I'm  a  little  late,"  he  explained.  "I 
had  to  go  up  to  town,  but  I  was  sure  I  could  get  back 
here  by  two.  You  have  such  a  splendid  sense  of  time^ — 
you're  quite  wonderful  that  way.  I  haven't  any  at  all." 
He  handed  her  into  the  car.  "Where  shall  we  go? 
Along  The  Drive?" 

"  If  you  like." 

"And  shall  we  sprint  a  little?"  he  asked,  stepping 
in  after  her. 

"  No,"  she  returned.  "  You  know  I  don't  like  to  go 
fast.     Besides,  it  would  muss  me  up." 

He  nodded  his  assent  to  Oscar,  who  had  sat,  turned 
about,  solemnly  awaiting  instructions.  Gerald's  mouth 
twitched  irrepressibly  as  the  car  started.  The  contrast 
between  Clara's  reply  and  Helen's  to  the  same  question 
was  dramaticaUy  too  perfect.  It  wakened  his  sense 
of  comedy,  filling  him  with  a  malicious  exultation.  He 
thought  almost  regretfully  (since  drama  calls  for  an 
audience)  of  the  swift,  quickly  veiled  glance  of  apprecia- 
tion Oscar  would  have  cast  him  if  Oscar  had  only  been 
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French.  That  hypothesis^  however^  was  so  absurd  that 
it  set  him  laughing  aloud. 

"  I  hope  you're  having  a  good  time/'  said  Clara ;  but 
there  seemed  less  anger  than  depression  in  her  tone. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ! "  Gerald  cried,  "  but  I 
couldn't  help  it  I  was  just  trying  to  imagine  Oscar 
a  Frenchman."    His  voice  shook  hysterically. 

Clara  looked  at  him  uncomprehendingly.  *'  Is  that 
so  very  funny  ?  "  she  asked,  smiling  vaguely. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  not.  I'm  silly  of  course. 
It's  just  the  day  and  spring  and  everything.  My  nerves 
were  all  stretched  tight  But  —  but  —  fancy  Oscar  in 
the  presence  of  an  epigram ! "  He  sat  up  suddenly 
and  wiped  his  eyes.     "  I'm  sorry/'  he  added  weakly. 

Clara  shook  her  head.  "  I  should  think  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  understand  you  after  having  grown  up  with 
jou,"  she  remarked,  "  but  I  don't  a  bit  sometimes.  You 
always  seem  to  me  rather  cold,  and  yet  now  you're 
actually  trembling, —  and  there  doiesn't  appear  to  be 
reason  enough." 

He  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "  Cold ! "  he  repeated  in 
amasement 

"  Well,  to  me,  anyway,"  she  murmured,  lowering  her 
eyes. 

"Why,  Clara!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  strange  exasperation  she  frequently  aroused  in 
him  often  impelled  him  to  wound  her  feelings  deliber- 
ately in  a  kind  of  cold  anger;  but  his  sudden  perception 
that  he  had  wounded  them  unintentionally,  touched  him. 
He  put  out  his  hand  to  her  impulsively;  but  she  drew 
hers  away  swiftly,  her  face  suddenly  scarlet. 

Gerald  considered  the  flush  analytically,  though  not 
unsympathetically.     He   was    quite   aware   that    Clara 
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loved  him  (something  a  true  hero  of  romance  never 
knows  until  he  hears  it  from  the  lips  of  the  heroine^ — 
and  then  can  hardly  believe);  but  the  fact^  interesting 
him  inmiensely^  left  him  unmoved^  stirring  even  his 
vanity  but  little.  ''At  any  rate,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "Clara  isn't  capable  of  feeling  intensely.  It's 
only  a  mild  affection,  a  little  sharpened  by  pique.  The 
proof  is  that  when  I'm  horrid  to  her  she's  very  nice, 
but  when  I'm  nice  she's  disagreeable."  It  was  not  her 
love  but  her  humility  that  touched  him  now. 

The  decent  and  kind  behaviour  under  the  drcum- 
stances  was,  he  knew,  to  ignore  Clara's  accusation,  but 
something  experimental  in  him  prompted  him  differently. 

"  Then  you  mean  I'm  not  nice  to  you,"  he  said  slowly, 
without  looking  at  her. 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't!"  she  exclaimed,  turning  toward 
him.  "I  just  mean  that  —  that  I  don't  believe  you 
really  like  me  very  much,"  she  concluded  desperately. 

"That's  perfectly  absurd!"  he  cried.  "Whatever 
gave  you  such  an  idea  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  dubiously.     "Do  you  really?" 

"Of  course  I  do!"  He  smiled  at  her.  "Do  you 
want  a  declaration?  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  solemnly, 
"  I  like  you  very  much.  FoUi.  I  appreciate  pro- 
foundly your  sterling  qualities,  including  your  natural 
kindness,  the  cultivation  of  your  mind,  and  the  con- 
trast between  your  white  hat  and  your  dark  hair. 
My  heart  is — " 

"  Gerald,  you're  mad ! "  interrupted  the  girl,  laugh- 
ing a  little. 

"Mad?  Of  course  I  am!  My  tongue  and  my 
thoughts  run  along  loose,  like  a  boy  who  hops  and  skips 
across  a  field.    Why  shouldn't  they?    All  nature's  like 
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that  todaji — disconnected^  meaninglesi,  splendid.  The 
fanshine  is  poured  down  lavishly^  wastefoUy;  the  air's 
riotous  with  perfumes;  the  very  robins  in  the  grass  are 
drunk.  Mad?  I  tell  you  Nature  herself  is  mad.  And 
so  am  II  If  I  were  just  a  little  madder  I'd  be  a  poet." 
He  paused,  out  of  breath,  his  eyes  glowing. 

Clara,  half  smiling,  looked  past  him.  "  The  lake," 
she  observed  coolly,  "  is  calm." 

Oerald  turned  about  swiftly  and  flung  out  his  arm 
toward  it.  "  The  lake,"  he  cried,  "  is  a  great  blue  mir- 
ror, clouded  here  and  there  where  some  naked  god, 
sweeping  down  in  a  great  curve,  and  only  a  little  more 
divine  than  I,  hovered,  stooping,  close  above  it  to  catch 
sight  of  his  reflection,  and  stained  it  with  his  breath." 
He  laughed  joyfully.  "  Gods  in  Valencia!  I  am  mad! 
—  but  then  it's  spring!"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to 
Clara  again.     "  Can't  you  feel  it?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  she  replied,  "I  feel  it,  but  not  that 
way.  It  gives  me  a  warm  happy  glow.  It  makes  me 
think  I  should  like  to  do  something  to  help  some- 
body." 

Gerald  sighed.  "  It  doesn't  make  me  feel  that  way 
in  the  least;  on  the   contrary,  quite  purposeless." 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfuUy,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  Maybe  it's  partly  because  I've  such  a  sense  of 
freedom  today,"  he  went  on  more  thoughtfully.  "  In 
a  month  the  two  years  that  grandfather  asked  me  to 
spend  in  Valencia  will  be  finished." 

Clara  leaned  forward  suddenly,  as  though  startled. 
"But  —  but  —  you  hate  it  then?  You  want  to  go 
away?" 

"Valencia?  Oh,  no,  I'm  getting  to  like  it  I'm  not 
even  sure  I'll  go  away,  at  any  rate  for  long;  —  only 
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don't  70a  nndersUnd,  I  can't  bear  to  have  to  lire  anj- 
where?  " 

"  But  if  it's  where  you  like  to  live  — " 

"  That  doesn't  matter/'  he  responded,  shaking  his 
head.  "  I  want  to  be  free,  not  to  have  any  one  —  any 
one  —  interfere  with  me.  Not  that  I  wasn't  glad  to 
do  what  grandfather  asked  me.  It  was  a  very  little 
thing  comparatively.  But  I  can't  help  feeling  relieved 
that  the  two  years  are  up.  They've  been  rather  in- 
teresting/' he  added  reflectively. 

"  Just  what  have  you  done  with  them,  Gerald? " 
asked  the  girl,  with  a  note  of  half  apprehensive  criti- 
cism in  her  voice. 

It  roused  the  strange  exasperation  in  him  like  a  small 
hot  wave,  and  for  the  first  time  he  had  something  re- 
sembling a  swift  glimpse  of  the  reason  for  the  feeling. 
But,  conscious  of  having  behaved  badly  toward  her,  he 
resolved  not  to  show  his  annoyance. 

"Well/'  he  answered  patiently,  "what  I've  done  of 
most  importance  has  been  to  learn  Italian.  I've  a  pretty 
fair  knowledge  of  it  now.  I  can  read  it  easily,  and 
Signer  Crespi  says  that  my  pronunciation  is  good. 
I  can  understand  him  perfectly  now  when  he  talks." 

"  Of  course  that's  very  nice/'  said  Clara  doubt- 
fully. 

He  stared  at  her  with  an  odd  little  smile.  "Yes/' 
he  returned  quietly,  "it's  very  nice.  And  then  I've 
read  a  great  deal,  and  I've  attended  all  the  directors' 
meetings  of  the  Elton  and  Northrop  Company,  and  have 
tried  to  get  a  little  understanding  of  the  mills,  though 
I've  taken  no  active — " 

Clara's  eyes  were  shining.  "  Oh,  Gerald,  I  didn't 
know  you'd  done  that/'  she  cried.    "I'm  so  g^I" 
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He  paused  in  amasement.  He  had  supported  her  cen- 
sure phlegmatically ;  her  approbation  angered  him. 

"  Glad ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Just  because  IVe  taken  a 
little  oflThand  interest  in  the  mills !  You  find  that  ad- 
mirable; but  when  1  say  I've  learned  Italian  you  remark 
that  that's  very  nice^  in  a  tone  that  shows  you  don't 
think  it  of  the  least  importance.  Why^  1  tell  you  I  can 
read  Dante  now  and  feel  the  words ! " 

He  saw  that  she  felt  his  scorn  and  winced  at  it;  but 
he  saw  too  that  she  did  not  understand  it  in  the  least. 
The  perception  cooled  him. 

"Clara,"  he  went  on  persuasively,  "can't  you  see? 
The  mills  don't  need  me.  It  isn't  as  if  they'd  go  to 
pieces  if  I  didn't  step  in.  They're  in  the  hands  of  cap- 
able men  who  manage  them  very  well.  Why  does  a  man 
work?  An  artist,  perhaps,  because  he  can't  help  it, 
though  I  doubt  whether  that  alone  would  be  a  strong 
enough  motive.  A  business  man  works  primarily  to 
make  a  living  and  better  than  a  living  for  himself.  After 
a  while,  when  he  has  made  a  living,  he  keeps  on  work- 
ing because  he  has  formed  the  habit,  and  because  the 
other  possibilities  he  possessed  have  become  atrophied. 
But  his  first  impelling  motive  is  the  necessity  of  making 
a  living,  and  the  desire  to  make  better  than  a  living." 

"But,"  interrupted  Clara  hesitatingly,  "does  it  have 
to  be  for  a  selfish  reason  like  that?  I'm  sure  lots  of 
men  work  because  it's  for  the  common  good." 

"The  common  good !  "  cried  Gerald  hotly.  "  Nonsense  I 
That's  no  sort  of  motive  to  make  a  man  work  —  really 
work  —  day  after  day,  year  after  year.  It's  too  bland 
and  gentle.  A  motive  to  be  of  any  use  must  be  fierce  and 
brutal.  This  is  just  a  phrase.  It  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing; it  doesn't  represent  anything.     The  common  good 
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can't  be  anything  else  than  the  good  of  the  different 
individuals.  The  common  good!  —  that's  just  gilding, 
to  make  us  feel  we're  doing  something  noble  and  al- 
troistic  in  working.     People  are  afraid  of  the  truth.'' 

He  paused  for  a  moment  to  take  breath,  and  get  back 
to  his  argmnent     Clara  watched  him  intently. 

"  But  if  yon  set  out  to  make  a  living  when  you've  one 
already  then  it's  a  sign  that,  for  you  anyhow,  life 
doesn't  mean  anything  more  than  existence — " 

''Oh!"  exclaimed  the  girl. 

" —  And  I  don't  believe  that  can  be  so,"  Gerald  went 
on  fiercely.  "  I  won't  have  it  so  I  It  shan't  be  so  for 
me!  The  ideal  is  for  every  man  to  develop  every  bit 
of  himself  just  as  far  as  circumstances  will  let  him. 
And  my  circumstances  leave  me  free,"  he  said  exultantly. 
"  I've  all  the  chance  in  the  world, —  and  you'd  have  me 
go  into  the  mills !     Oh,  Clara !  " 

"  But  —  but,"  she  asked,  "  what  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  there's  all  Valencia  in  that  question  I 
111  never  understand  it!  Do?  I'm  going  to  be.  I'm 
going  to  be  the  best  of  all  there  is  in  me.  I  want  to 
watch  everything  and  understand  as  much  of  it  as  I 
possibly  can.     I  want  to  be  a  splendid  chorus." 

"  Oh,  Gerald,"  she  protested  wistfully,  and  with  real 
courage,  "  I  can't  talk  or  think  as  you  can;  but  I'm  sure 
that  isn't  enough, —  just  to  look  on.  You  ought  to  do 
something." 

"  I'll  never  understand  it,"  he  repeated  wearily.  *'  I'm 
too  French,  I  suppose.     What  would  you  have  me  do?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  fine,"  she  replied,  her  face  glow- 
ing, "  if  you'd  work  into  managing  the  mills,  or,"  she 
went  on  less  enthusiastically,  "  if  you  haven't  any  knack 
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for  businest,  be  an  artUt  of  an  author  or  something 
like  that." 

"  Yon'd  prefer  the  mills^  though/"  he  luggeated  drily. 

"Oh,  no.  Of  course  authors  and  artists  are  useful 
too.     They  help  people  to  be  better." 

He  laughed  scornfully.  "Oh,  my  dear  Clara/'  he 
said,  "you're  such  a  pretty  study.  You're  the  most 
charming  of  Philistines.  Deep  down  in  your  heart,  with 
something  instinctiye  in  you,  you  disapprove  profoundly 
of  authors  and  artists.  You  try  to  justify  them  by  say- 
ing that  they  make  people  better  —  as  if  they  cared 
whether  they  made  people  better  or  worse !  —  and  yet," 
he  cried  exultantly,  "  you  admit  that  they're  important! 
You  don't  think  it  sincerely;  you  don't  feel  so  a  bit; — 
but  you  have  to  say  so!  Why?  I'll  tell  you!  —  Be- 
cause all  through  the  centuries  there's  a  tiny  scant  mi- 
nority of  people  who  rule  intellectually,  who  know  about 
such  things.  How  many  men  and  women  do  you  sup- 
pose there  are  who  feel  with  their  heart  and  soul  that 
Shelley  is  of  any  importance,  who  read  him  with  any 
pleasure  ?  —  and  yet  in  every  school  and  college,  in  every 
family  that  pretends  to  education,  you'll  hear  Shelley 
acknowledged.  Oh,  the  splendid  t3rranny  of  these  few! 
The  French  aristocracy  was  nothing  to  it;  and  here 
there's  no  possibility  of  a  revolution.  You're  much  bet- 
ter morally  than  I  am,  you  couldn't  do  anything  that 
you  thought  was  wrong,  and  you're  far  more  kindly  and 
unselfish;  but  I  belong  to  that  little  handful,  and  yon 
don't,  because  I  can  feel  aesthetically,  and  you  can't." 

He  paused  triumphantly,  and  drew  out  his  cigarette- 
ease  from  his  pocket  '*  If  you  don't  mind,"  he  re- 
maiked.  His  fingers  trembled  violently  as  he  lit  the 
match. 
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"  You're  horrid  to  me  today,  and  arrogant,"  said  the 
girl  in  a  low  tone. 

You  like  me  best  that  way,"  he  replied  coolly. 

I  don't,"  she  murmured,  her  lips  trembling  slightly. 

You  do,"  he  repeated. 

No,"  she  replied,  " — or  if  I  do  it's  wrong  of  me, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  should." 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  did  not  gloat 
over  the  semi-admission.  He  was  not  mean.  Moreover, 
he  was  so  sure  of  himself  in  such  judgments  that  it 
mattered  little  to  him  whether  or  not  the  person  so  un- 
scrupulously analysed  admitted  the  accuracy  of  the 
analysis. 

"  Anyhow,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment,  "  you  needn't 
worry  about  my  being  an  author.  I  could,  I  think, — 
oh,  I'm  sure  I  could  be!  but  I  won't,  because  there's 
aomething  else  in  me  that's  even  more  deep-rooted  than 
the  instinct  to  write;  —  a  horror  of  publicity.  What 
right  has  any  one  else  to  know  the  emotions  that  I  have.^ 
They're  mine!  I'll  learn  to  express  them  perfectly,  if 
I  can,  but  nobody  else  shall  ever  hear  of  them.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  encroach  on  mc." 

**  I  don't  care,"  Clara  broke  out  desperately.  "  You 
think  about  yourself  always!  It's  —  it's  egotistical," 
she  added  weakly,  as  though  a  little  frightened. 

*'  Of  course  I  do ! "  he  cried,  conscious  of  a  hot  rush 
of  resentment,  not  because  she  had  said  something  dis- 
agreeable, but  because  she  had,  as  he  had  just  put  it, 
"encroached."  "Of  course  I  do!  Why  shouldn't  I? 
I'm  the  only  person  I  can  ever  know  at  first  hand.  All 
the  others  are  just  vague  shadows.  The  only  way  I 
can  know  about  them  is  to  know  about  myself.  I  want 
to  know  ever3rthing  about  myself.     There's  no  use  go- 
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fng  on  with  it/'  be  added.  "You  can't  possibly  un- 
derstand my  point  of  view.  We're  too  different.  And 
as  long  as  yon  can't  yoa're  bound  to  be  hostile.  Do 
yon  see?  There's  my  whole  point  of  view  clinched 
splendidly.  One's  always  hostile  toward  what  is  differ- 
ent from  himself." 

There  was  a  pause.  They  had  gone  the  length  of  the 
bonlevard  —  the  one  ronte  indicated  for  automobiles  — 
had  turned  about  and  were  approaching  again  the  city 
proper.  Valencia  rose  before  them^  a  vivid  unavoidable 
fact  The  tall  business  buildings  cut  the  air  in  a  sharp 
uneven  line;  dissolving  reddish-brown  smoke  from  the 
mills  and  the  factories  soiled  the  white-and-blue  spring 
sky;  the  city's  voice  too  was  audible^ — a  low^  indistinct 
murmur^  perfectly  harmonious^  a  murmur  of  many  in- 
struments all  playing  the  same  tune^  passionately^  no 
doubt,  but  in  unison;  to  the  left,  in  the  harbour,  that  was 
smooth  today,  small  black  tugs,  solitary  or  towing  rafts 
of  logs,  puffed  along  vigorously,  emitting  clouds  of  cumu- 
lous  smoke;  in  one  spot  a  red  dredge  lifted  and  moved 
slowly  its  long  arm  that  had  been  plunged  in  the  water, 
opened  its  shovel,  like  a  clumsy  hand,  and  let  fall  the 
muddy  contents  with  a  splash  and  a  shower  of  flashing 
drops  into  a  receptive  scow. 

Gerald  looked  at  his  watch.  "We've  still  fifteen 
minutes,**  he  remarked.  A  malicious  vengeful  idea  came 
to  him  and  made  him  smile.  '*  Do  you  mind  stopping  at 
Saridn's  with  me  for  a  minute,  and  helping  me  choose 
a  present?  It's  for  a  girl,  and  it's  awfully  hard  for  a 
man  to  know  what  a  girl  likes.     I  want  to  be  sure." 

Clara  glanced  at  him  quickly,  and  as  quickly  turned 
away.  ''  Why,  yes,  of  course  I'll  be  glad  to,"  she  ob- 
served quietly. 
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Mr.  Sarkin  himself  greeted  them  obsequiously^  as  be- 
fitted a  Valencian  in  the  presence  of  a  millionaire^  but 
not  too  obsequiously  and  with  dignity^  as  befitted  a  man 
who  himself  owned  an  automobile. 

Gerald  nodded  to  him  casually.  He  was  a  bit  Eng- 
lish in  his  manner  toward  shop-keepers,  and  they  did 
not  resent  it.  It  gave  them  perhaps  the  illusion  of  that 
caste-system  that  Americans  are  trying  so  desperately, 
but  as  yet  so  vainly,  to  reproduce. 

"  I  think  a  bracelet  would  be  nice,  don't  you }  "  in- 
quired Gerald  of  Clara.  "Let  me  see  some  bracelets, 
Mr.  Sarkin." 

The  bracelets  were  spread  out,  glimmering,  on  the 
glass  of  the  counter.  Gerald  picked  them  up  slowly,  one 
by  one.  ''  This  one's  rather  graceful,"  he  said,  poising 
a  slender,  intricately  designed  circlet.  "  Help  me, 
Clara.     Would  this  be  appropriate  ?  " 

"  It  depends,"  she  replied.  "  Is  it  for  a  very  young 
girl?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  indefinitely,  "  quite  young.** 

"Then  I  should  think  this  would  do.  It's  very 
pretty." 

"  Thanks.     Very  well,  I'U  take  it." 

She  moved  away  to  another  counter  while  Gerald 
scribbled  a  few  words  on  a  card  and  gave  the  jeweller 
Helen's  address. 

"  To  be  delivered  this  afternoon  without  fail,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Northrop.  It  will  be  at  the 
house  by  five  o'clock." 

Gerald's  resentment  at  Clara's  remarks  was  gone. 
He  felt  on  perfect  terms  with  her  as  they  left  the 
shop. 


Ill 


Whxn  they  were  in  the  car  again  Gerald  turned  to  his 
companion.  "  We  are  now/'  he  remarked^  "  going  to 
experience  uplift.     Isn't  that  the  word?" 

She  smiled  at  him  slightly^  but  without  replying. 
She  seemed  humble  and  subdued,  and  he  was  conscious 
at  once  of  a  warmer  feeling  for  her. 

"It's  strange/'  he  reflected.  "She  brings  out  the 
▼ery  worst  in  me.  She  makes  me  arrogant  and  dicta- 
torial and  even  a  little  cruel,  and  when  I've  been  all  that 
she  likes  me  for  it,  and  becomes  charming.  But  if  I'm 
nice  to  her,  if  I'm  the  best  there  is  in  me,  and  talk  to 
her  frankly  and  cordially,  she  abuses,  and  I  hate  her. 
What  I  just  did  was  impolite, —  worse  than  impolite, 
really  heartless,  and  yet  now—"  He  shook  his  head, 
pussled. 

"  I've  met  Miss  Channing  somewhere,"  he  observed 
lightly.  "She's  a  thin  spiritual  type,  isn't  she?  with 
▼ery  large  blue  eyes  and  fluffy  hair?  But  who  is  she, 
and  why  does  she  lecture  ?  " 

"  She's  of  a  very  good  family,"  Clara  replied.     "  From 

Ohio  originally,  I  think.     But  her  father  lost  all  his 

money  in  a  bank  failure  there,  and  committed  suicide. 

She  has  a  brother,  a  manufacturer,  who  could  support 

ber,  but  she  won't  let  him.     She  believes  in  women's 

being  independent,  so  she  does  this  for  a  living." 

All  that's  very  estimable,"  said  Gerald  thoughtfully, 
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"but  it  doesn't  seem  exactly  to  qualify  her  to  lecture 
on  art" 

"  Oh^  bat  she  knows  a  lot  about  art/'  returned  the  girl 
quickly. 

"She  does?" 

"She's  taken  two  or  three  summer  courses;  I  for- 
get where^  but  somewhere  in  the  East." 

Gerald  laughed.  "It's  perfectly  amaaing!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"What?"  asked  Clara. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  what."  He  con- 
sidered for  a  moment.  "  You've  seen  those  houses  that 
they  call  •veneered'?"  he  remarked.  "They're  built 
of  wood^  and  then  finally  when  they're  done  you  put 
on  a  thin  coating  of  brick  or  marble  or  what  you  please." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"Well^  Valencia's  that  way.  Art^  literature^  music^ 
—  they're  the  thin  veneer,  easily  put  on  after  the  house 
is  finished.  They're  just  for  show, —  to  make  the  house 
pretty.     That's  what  Valencia  thinks." 

"  But/'  asked  Clara  meekly,  "  the  other  things  are 
the  most  important,  aren't  they?  You  can't  have  the 
arts  unless  you  have  a  solid  substantial  basis  beneath 
them.  Of  course  music  and  painting  and  poetry  are 
lovely.     They  represent  the  —  the — " 

"  The  life  beautiful/'  Gerald  suggested  gravely. 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly,  but  his  face  was  quite 
sober.  "  But  they  can  hardly  be  called  the  real  business 
of  life,  can  they?  "  She  paused  as  though  apprehen- 
sively. She  was  pitifully  humble.  He  saw  it  and  was 
touched. 

"  You  state  the  point  of  view  perfectly,"  he  said  with- 
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out  irony.  ''I  don't  saj  that  yon  —  that  Valencia  if 
wrong.     I  JQft  say  it  thinki  that  way." 

"  But  mnatn't  everybody?  Doesn't  everybody  intelli- 
gent?" 

"No  I    Ah,  no  I  no !  no !    That's  its  mistake." 

••  Then  how  — " 

He  shook  hU  head.  "  Look!  We're  here!  "  he  cried 
gaily,  and  sprang  out,  as  the  big  motor-car  drew  up  be- 
fore the  Renaissance  fa9ade  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  hall  that  Clara  and  Gerald  entered  was  large 
and  li|^t,  with  a  low  beamed  ceiling,  and  tall  windows 
from  which  one  looked  out  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  to  the  harbour  and  the  lake  beyond.  It  had  been 
famished  and  decorated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Woman's 
League,  and  was  adorned  with  photographs  of  famous 
paintings,  such  as  the  Sistine  Madonna  and  the  Monna 
Lisa  (the  meaning  of  the  expression  of  the  mouth  in 
which  portrait  was  the  subject  for  frequent  discussions 
among  those  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  art  was  conceded), 
with  a  Copley  print  of  one  of  Abbey's  decorations  — 
"The  Castle  of  the  Maidens"— in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  with  an  imposing  oil  copy  of  Ouido  Reni's 
Aurora.  There  were  also  two  large  plaster-casts,  one  of 
the  Winged  Victory,  the  other  of  Bernini's  Apollo  and 
Daphne.  It  was  felt  —  among  the  wives  and  daughters, 
that  is;  for  husbands  rarely  came  here  except  under 
protest,  and  were  even  accustomed  to  sniff  tolerantly  in 
their  homes  or  utter  little  jocular  sarcasms  (received 
coldly,  with  resignation,  or  rebelliously,  as  the  case 
might  be)  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  '  rites '  that 
took  place  in  what  they  caUed  the  Holy  of  Holies, —  it 
was  felt  among  the  wives  and  daughters  that  the  room 
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did  give  a  certain  impression  of  intellectual  ansterity, 
—  that  it  was^  in  short,  snocessfuL 

It  was  oomf ortaUj  filled  at  present,  erhaling  a  msUe 
of  women's  gowns,  a  mormnr  of  women's  voices.  Gerald 
eonld  see  onlj  three  men, —  Mr.  Holme,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  public  sdiools,  tired-looking,  with  a  little 
pedantic  wrinkle  at  the  comer  of  his  mouth;  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Merton,  a  Congregational  clergyman  noted  for  his 
broad  views,  and  always  a  favourite  with  women,  who 
found  in  him  a  quality  at  once  gentle  and  thrilling;  and, 
in  a  comer,  a  young  man,  obviously  a  reporter,  who, 
his  legs  crossed,  was  chewing  gum  indifferently,  and 
sharpening  his  pencil  with  the  same  sophistication  he 
would  have  shown  in  the  press-stand  at  a  base-ball  game. 
Gerald  bowed  to  Mr.  Holme,  and  nodded  slightly  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Merton,  but  his  heart  went  out  to  the 
young  man  in  the  comer. 

Many  women  spoke  to  Gerald  and  Clara,  or  smiled 
cordially  at  them,  as  they  made  their  way  in,  and  one, 
Mrs.  Heatherstone,  left  a  little  group,  of  which  she  was 
the  centre,  and  came  toward  them. 

My  dear  Clara,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand, 

it's  so  nice  to  see  you."  (Mrs.  Heatherstone  was  a 
patroness  of  the  lecture.)  **  And  you  too,  Gerald.  I'm 
•0  glad!  I'm  sure  you'll  enjoy  the  lecture  immensely. 
Miss  Channing  is  such  a  vital  thinker.  But  I  mustn't 
keep  you  or  you  won't  get  good  seats.  I  only  wanted 
to  ask  you  if  you  couldn't  come  and  have  tea  with  me 
directly  after  the  lecture.  Therell  be  some  people  there 
tiiat  I  know  you  like,  and  some  that  I  think  youll  be 
glad  to  meet,  Gerald.  Dr.  Merton  wiU  be  there, —  sucb 
a  broad-minded  man,  don't  you  find  him  so?  — and 
quite   remarkably   vital   in   his   view-point.    You   can 
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come?  Tm  lo  glad  I"  And  Mrs.  Heatherstone  sailed 
awaj. 

"  But  I  didn't  say  I'd  go,  did  I  ?"  whispered  Gerald 
piteously  to  Clara,  as  they  edged  their  way  to  some 
vacant  chairs  near  one  of  the  tall  windows. 

"  No,  I  didn't  hear  you,"  she  returned,  "  but  I  think 
it  will  be  nice,  don't  you?  Mrs.  Heatherstone  is  really 
a  very  intellectual  woman,  and  she  always  has  interest- 
ing people." 

He  sighed,  but  he  said  nothing. 

There  was  a  sudden  louder  buss  of  voices,  a  swift 
patter  of  applause,  a  swishing  of  gowns  as  the  audience 
sank  into  its  seats,  and  then  a  hush.  The  lecturer  had 
entered  the  room. 

She  was  tall  and  slender,  and  moved  with  a  deliber- 
ate grace.  If  it  was  obvious  that  she  had  been  to  col- 
lege—  probably  to  Mount  Holyoke  —  it  was  equally 
obvious  that  she  had  not  neglected  callisthenics.  In 
short,  one  of  those  women  without  sexual  attraction  for 
men,  but  who  exercise  over  other  women  a  strange  ro- 
mantic fascination, —  the  kind  of  fascination  that  occa- 
sions what  is  known  as  '  crushes '  in  girls'  schools,  and 
that  is,  in  some  vague  unrecognised  way,  profoundly 
sexual.  Women  of  mature  years  leaned  forward  in 
their  chairs  eagerly  in  an  attempt  to  catch  her  eye,  to 
receive  a  glance  of  recognition,  as  she  ascended  the 
platform;  but  she  looked  past  them  all  impersonally  in 
a  silence  that  shuddered  its  way  perceptibly  through  the 
audience. 

"  You  can  see  at  once  that  she's  a  prey  to  the  Higher 
Thought,"  Gerald  said  to  himself,  but  less  in  unkind- 
ness  than  in  a  troubled,  half  flippant  attempt  to  rid  him- 
aelf  of  an  odd  increasing  discomfort  which  he  struggled 
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vainly  to  understand.  He  glanced  acxoM  the  room. 
The  sij^t  of  the  young  reporter^  chewing  gum,  and 
nonchalantly  tapping  his  pad  of  paper  with  his  pencil^ 
gave  him  a  swift  rash  of  relief^  and  affected  him  with  a 
desire  to  laugh.  "What  will  her  Toice  be  like?"  he 
wondered. 

'  Art/  Ruskin  has  said/'  Miss  Channing  began  — 
Of   coarse!    The   kind   of  voice  with   which  one 
qaotes  Raskin!"  cried  Gerald  inwardly.     "I  ought  to 
have  known,"    He  missed  the  oondosion  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

''  There  is  in  the  lives  of  all  women  and  most  men/' 
the  lectarer  was  saying  when  Gerald  had  collected  him- 
self^ "  an  over-sool^  a  craving  for  something  other  than 
life's  bread  and  batter.  We  may  be  exemplary  workers 
and  toilers^  we  may  be  admirable  wives  and  mothers^ 
bat  if  we  do  not  listen  to^  and  attempt  to  satisfy^  this 
low  persistent  call  of  something  else  in  oar  natares  we 
are  incomplete.  '  Bat  is  not  the  reply  to  this  craving 
religion? '  yoa  wiU  at  once  ask.  Yes^  I  answer.  It  is 
that  and  it  is  also  Art.  What  is  religion?  Tnith^ — 
the  higher  Trath.  And  what  is  Art?  Beaaty^ — the 
higher  Beaaty.  And  'beaaty  is  trathj  trath  beaaty/ 
Keats  has  said. 

"  The  woman^  weary  and  depressed  after  six  days  of 
hoasehold  duties^  goes  on  the  seventh  to  her  charch^ 
and  feels^  as  she  enters  its  sacred  precincts,  a  sense  of 
great  peace  and  restfalness.  Jast  so,  I  assert  without 
sacrilege,  shoald  she  feel  —  may  she  feel,  with  a  little 
training, —  at  any  hoar  of  any  day,  in  standing  before 
some  great  pictare,  or  even  before  the  copy  of  some  great 
ixictare, —  the  same  restfalness,  the  same  peace,  the 
same  aplift  flows  throagh  her  heart' 
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C'Oh^  Valencia!  Valencia!  How  well  I  nnder- 
ftand  you! "  thought  Gerald  exultantly.) 

"  The  proof  is  that  the  greatest  painters  have  heen 
men  of  profound  religious  emotions^  that  the  greatest 
pictures  have  been  sacred  pictures.  Could  Raphael  have 
become  the  greatest  of  all  artists  if  he  had  not  been  in- 
spired reverently  by  the  mystery  of  Christ's  birth?  No 
work  of  art  can  be  truly  great  unless  inspired  by  a 
noble  thought;  and  religious  thought  is  the  noblest  of 
all  thoughts." 

The  lecturer's  voice  had  risen  vibrantly  for  the  di- 
maz^  and  a  little  thrill  of  sympathetic  admiration  flut* 
tered  over  the  room.  Gerald  felt  it  in  the  air^  though 
he  was  profoundly  sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  the  thesis 
that  occasioned  it;  and  his  sense  of  discomfort  increased. 
"  Now  why,  why  do  I  feel  that  way  ?  "  he  demanded  of 
himself  with  an  almost  desperate  effort  of  concentration. 
"  I  must  know !  "  But  he  could  not  find  the  explanation, 
and  his  intensest  moment  of  introspection  left  him  con* 
sdous  (if  it  is  permitted  to  employ  so  obstetrical  a 
figure)  only  of  the  first  feeble  antenatal  movements  of 
a  new  idea,  that,  when  born,  would  be  the  answer  to 
the  question,  and  perhaps  to  many  others  besides. 
Meanwhile  he  was  vaguely  aware  of  the  lecturer's  voice 
floating  smoothly  on  above  the  futile  turbulence  of  his 
thoughts. 

"But  Art,"  Miss  Channing  said,  "  fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately is  not  something  which  all  may  appreciate 
with  ease,  like  literature,  for  example."  (Gerald  caught 
this  sentence  and  made  a  grimace.)  "  The  appreciation 
of  Art  demands  some  study  and  some  culture.  Yet  it 
is  a  grave  mistake  to  fancy  that  such  an  appreciation  is 
impossible  for  us.     It  is  within  the  reach  of  all.    Only 
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a  certain  effort  is  necessary^  a  little  hard  work^  and  Art 
becomes  luminous.  I  am  going  this  morning  to  show 
you  copies  of  a  few  famous  pictures^  and  to  point  out, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  certain  things  that  make  them 
great,  and  that  afterwards  with  a  little  study  and  much 
close  contemplation  you  will  yourselves  be  able  to 
pick  out  in  others." 

She  motioned  to  an  assistant,  who  brought  forward 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform  a  large  easel,  on  which  he 
placed  a  good-sized  Braun  photograph. 

There  was  a  low  murmur  of  relaxation  and  fresh  in- 
terest in  the  audience,  and  a  discreet  craning  forward. 

"  This,"  observed  the  lecturer,  ** —  I  hope  you  can  all 
see — ^is  a  photograph  of  what  is  called  a  Sacred  Con- 
versation by  the  great  Venetian  painter  Bellini.  The 
colour  of  course  is  wanting,  but  you  can  still  get  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  original.  You  will  of  yourselves  note 
the  charming  landscape.  The  brown  rocks,  the  dark 
trees,  and  in  the  distance  the  winding  river,  are  certainly 
very  poetic.  All  this  you  can  see  without  my  help.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  To  appreciate  the  picture  artis- 
tically you  must  understand  it  better.  Otherwise  these 
figures  of  men,  women  and  children  have  no  meaning. 
But  they  have  a  meaning.  Each  of  them  represents 
some  great  historical  or,  if  you  are  sceptical,  legendary 
figure  of  Christian  history.  This  old  man  with  the  white 
beard  is  Saint  Gerome.  That  is  clear  from  the  lion 
that  stands  near  him.  This  young  man,  nearly  nude, 
is  the  martyr.  Saint  Sebastian.  He  was  shot  to  death 
by  bow-men,  and  you  can  always  recognize  him  by  the 
arrows  in  his  body.  The  beautiful  lady,  throned,  must 
of  course  be  the  Virgin,  while  the  child  who  is  so  inno- 
cently playing  with  the  tree  must  be  the  Christ  himself, 
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and  the  tree  that  of  which  the  terriUe  crost  will  later 
be  formed.  Already^  you  see^  you  begin  to  get  a  differ- 
ent^ more  artistic^  understanding  of  the  picture.  The 
composition" — Miss  Channing  waved  her  hand  grace- 
fully^ if  vaguely^  before  the  photograph  — **  is  beautif uL 
You  feel  the  rhythm  and  harmony." 

"  Here  is  a  quite  different  subject/'  she  observed,  at 
the  assistant  changed  the  photograph  for  another. 
"  Now  in  this  — "  But  for  Gerald  her  voice  faded  into 
a  meaningless  murmur.     He  was  thinking  hard. 

"  I  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  painting/'  he  re- 
flected, frowning.  "At  any  rate  I  don't  know  how  to 
explain  what  I  know;  and  that  is  the  same  as  not  know- 
ing:—^  but  I've  a  notion  that  art  isn't  like  this  at  all, 
that  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least  who  all  those  people 
are  in  the  picture,  that  art  isn't  something  prettily  sym- 
bolic, but  something  very  concrete  and  definite." 

The  sense  of  discomfort  invaded  him  even  more  in- 
tensely than  before,  and  he  struggled  with  it  again 
heroically.  "  How  can  one  understand  anything  if  one 
doesn't  understand  one's  own  self?  "  he  thought  angrily. 
As  for  one  toiling  to  lift  a  heavy  stone  embedded  in  the 
ground,  so  for  him  the  moment  of  effort  was  followed 
by  a  moment  of  drawing  breath.  Gerald  sank  back  in 
a  kind  of  lassitude  and  turned  his  eyes  to  the  window 
near  which  he  sat.  The  view  that  it  framed  was  su- 
perb. Beneath,  sprawling  in  uncouth  vehemence,  lay 
the  city;  beyond,  the  harbour,  with  long  ungainly  ore- 
boats  lying  at  rest  or  moving  slowly  to  or  from  their 
docks;  and  farther  still,  the  lake,  smooth  and  blue,  but 
stained  l^  broad  ochre-coloured  streaks.  In  the  train- 
yards  near  the  Union  Station  switch  engines,  that  looked 
In  the  distance  like  tiny  toys,  were  sliding  busily  abooti 
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towing  infantile  freight-cars^  and  leaving  behind  them 
miniature  trails  of  white  smoke^  that  hung  for  a  little 
in  the  air^  then  rose  slowly^  and  melted  away. 

Everyone  knows  the  sensation  of  searching  the  mind 
for  a  forgotten  name;  the  concentrated  effort,  intolerable 
since  it  is  impossible  to  understand  in  what  the  effort 
consists;  the  sudden  feeling  of  being  dose  to  success, 
though  no  word  rises  to  the  lips  or  so  much  as  forms 
itself  in  the  mind;  the  reaction  into  distressed  impotence; 
then  swiftly,  when  least  expected,  the  name  itself,  flash- 
ing unmistakably  into  existence. 

To  Gerald  some  quality  in  the  scene  outside  brought 
him  similarly  dose  to  what  he  sought, —  so  close  that 
when  it  slipped  away  from  him,  and  he  turned  his  eyes 
back  to  the  lecturer  and  the  attentive  feminine  audience, 
he  was  a  little  daced. 

"Here,  too  —  right  here  in  Valencia  —  Art  is  pos- 
sible," Miss  Channing  was  saying,  her  peroration  near. 
"  There  is  much  for  us  to  do.  We  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  arts-and-crafts  movement  Everywhere 
let  us  encourage  the  making  of  beautiful  things,  until 
people  all  through  the  West  shall  come  to  recognise  in 
Valencia  a  true  dty  of  Art, —  the  dty  beautifuL  All 
this  we  are  beginning  to  understand.  Is  not  this  gather- 
ing here  today  — " 

Gerald  straightened  up  with  a  joyful,  half  audible 
exclamation. 

Clara    Moore    turned    toward    him    sympathetically. 

''  Yes,  that  is  nice,  isn't  it?  "  she  whispered. 

"What  is.^"  said  Gerald  absently.  "Why,"  he 
thought,  amazed,  "  I  understand  what  the  trouble  is. 
It's  absurdly  simple.  This  is  just  all  —  all  —  Make-Be- 
lieve."    He  leaned  forward,  his  dbow  on  the  arm  of 
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his  chair,  his  chin  in  his  hand.  "  But  then,  people  are 
divided  —  how?  It  will  explain  a  thousand  things, — 
oh,  I  can  see  it  will ! " 

The  lecturer  had  finished  her  talk,  and  had  left  the 
platform  with  her  deliberate  ease  of  movement  sug- 
gesting at  once  common-sense  and  delsarte;  but  to  her, 
and  to  the  sharp  burst  of  applause  and  swift  patter  of 
voices  that  followed  her  exit,  Gerald  was  profoundly 
indifferent.  "  No  wonder  I  was  uncomfortable,"  he  was 
thinking  exultantly.  "And  I  thought  I  understood 
Valencia  before!     I  must  see — " 

Clara  touched  his  arm.  "  Gerald,"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
low  embarrassed  voice,  "please  don't  sit  that  way  I 
People  are  looking  at  us.  Don't  you  see,  the  lecture's 
over?" 

He  started  up,  flushing,  annoyed  at  her  being  there  to 
trouble  him,  and  genuinely  angry  with  her  for  rousing 
in  him  the  self -consciousness  that  he  detested  in  others; 
but  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  caught  sight  of  the  young 
reporter  slouching  indolently  toward  the  door,  and  his 
ill-humour  left  him.  "  It's  a  dramatic  little  day,"  he 
said  with  a  joyful  laugh. 

"Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Heatherstone's? "  asked 
Clara. 

"  Going! "  he  cried  in  perfect  sincerity.  "  I've  got  to 
go.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  that  would  keep  me 
away." 


IV 


**  Did  jon  like  the  lecture?  "  Clara  asked^  when  they 
were  again  in  the  car. 

"  I  enjoyed  it  immensely/'  Gerald  replied.  "  I'm  ever 
ao  grateful  to  yon  for  taking  me."  He  laughed  excitedly^ 
then  flung  himself  back  in  the  corner^  and  gased  at  her 
strangely. 

"  It  didn't  seem  to  me  that  you  were  listening  very 
dosely/'  the  girl  observed  doubtfully. 

"  I  wasn't^"  he  returned.  "  I  couldn't  have  learned 
io  much  if  I  had  been." 

She  frowned.  "  Oh,  well/'  she  said,  "  there's  no  use 
in  our  arguing  any  more  today.  Let's  go  to  Mrs. 
Heatherstone's." 

"  We  must  give  her  time  to  get  home/'  he  answered, 
''•*•  though  she  does  live  very  close  to  the  library, 
doesn't  she?  Ill  tell  Oscar  to  take  us  as  far  as  the  park 
and  back.*' 

Mrs.  Heatherstone's  friends,  who  were  acquainted,  if 
indirecdy,  with  French  literature,  said  that  Mrs.  Heather- 
stone  had  the  only  approach  to  a  $alon  in  Valencia; 
her  enemies,  who  in  general  were  not,  remarked  that 
if  you  wanted  the  higher  life  you  would  get  it  with  a 
vengeance  in  her  parlour.  There  were  more  women  than 
men  among  the  friends,  more  men  than  women  among 
the  enemies.  Even  the  bitterest  of  the  latter  could 
hardly  have  denied  that  Mrs.   Heatherstone  was  "  an 

important  factor  in  the  social  development  of  Valencia." 

90 
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She  was  president  of  the  Woman's  Leagae^  organiser 
and  inspirer  of  at  least  two  literary  dubs,  and  a  pa- 
troness of  almost  everything  in  which  patronesses  were 
needed.  It  was  Mrs.  Heatherstone  to  whom  people  went 
when  there  was  a  question  of  starting  some  public  move- 
ment. Other  women^  it  is  true,  would  be  needed  later 
to  plan  the  details  and  do  the  actual  work,  but  no 
one  could  arouse  the  first  essential  impulse  of  enthusi- 
asm so  well  as  she;  for  no  one  could  feel  it  so  strongly. 
If  it  was  true,  as  Arthur  Wade  had  once  cynically  as- 
serted to  Gerald,  that  Mrs.  Heatherstone  represented 
simply  abstract  enthusiasm,  disconnected  from  all  reality, 
and  undisciplined  by  any  judgment,  even  so,  her  impor- 
tance could  not  be  questioned;  for  enthusiasm  is  the  first 
essential  to  any  popular  movement,  and  if  popular  move- 
ments are  sometimes  absurd  they  are  often  useful;  they 
are  rarely,  at  any  rate,  harmful.  Mrs.  Heatherstone  pos- 
sessed enthusiasm  and  the  faculty  of  imparting  it  to 
others. 

The  Heatherstones,  though  well-to-do  (Mr.  Heather- 
stone was  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank),  were  not 
rich  enough  to  possess  a  house  on  the  expensive  Valencia 
Drive.  Theirs,  built  of  stucco,  and  Spanish-Mission  in 
style,  was  situated  on  a  hill  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Public  Library.  From  the  windows  of  its  drawing- 
room  one  had  much  the  same  view  of  the  harbour  and 
the  business  section  of  the  city  as  from  the  lecture-room 
lately  described. 

This  fact,  of  which  Gerald  was  already  aware,  but 
of  which  with  a  swift  glance  he  reassured  himself,  as 
the  maid,  impeccably  English  in  her  attire,  ushered  him 
and  his  companion  into  Mrs.  Heatherstone's  presence, 
comforted  him.     It  alone,  for  the  moment,  represented 
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reality.  It  seemed  a  strong  plank  to  which  he  was 
clinging  in  the  midst  of  a  treacherous  shadowy  sea.  Its 
▼ery  splinters  gave  him  pleasure.  "For^"  he  said  to 
himself^  "  even  the  maid  is  part  of  the  sea.  She  looks 
English^  bat  if  I  were  to  pinch  her  she'd  scream  in 
Scandinavian." 

There  were  some  twenty  women  and  two  men  seated 
about  the  room^  which  was  rigidly  Mission  in  its  furni- 
ture, except  for  one  mahogany  chair,  an  heirloom  from 
Mrs.  Heatherstone's  great-grandmother.  (Mrs.  Heath- 
erstone  was  perhaps  the  only  woman  in  Valencia  who 
had  wittingly  possessed  a  great-grandmother.  Others 
had  tried  but  failed.)  Of  the  two  men,  one  was  Mr. 
Heatherstone,  the  other  the  Reverend  Mr.  Merton. 

Mr.  Heatherstone,  a  bald  and  rather  childish-faced 
man  of  fifty-five,  looked  as  usual  ill-at-ease.  Mrs. 
Heatherstone's  friends  considered  her  husband  negligible 
as  an  individuality,  and  wondered  that  so  brilliant  a 
woman  should  have  married  so  dull  a  man;  Mr.  Heath- 
erstone's friends  looked  upon  him  with  a  kindly  pity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  neither  negligible  nor  to  be 
pitied;  for  if  Mrs.  Heatherstone  represented  abstract 
enthusiasm  her  husband  represented  abstract  admiration. 
He  admired  everything  established,  with  an  equal  emo- 
tion. He  admired  the  Republican  Party,  the  United 
States  Steel  Company,  and  Mr.  LaFollette.  In  Rome, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Heatherstone  had  recently  spent  a 
week,  he  had  admired  Michelangelo  and  Bernini,  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  and  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  Pope  and 
the  Monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  would  have 
been  capable  of  admiring  the  state  legislature.  But  first 
of  all  he  admired  his  wife.     His  admiration  fed  her  en- 
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thmiaiin,  and  her  enthosiAsm  his  admiratioii.  It  wai 
a  happy  oaarriage. 

All  thia,  however^  Gerald  knew.  Mr.  Heatherstone 
was  a  fixed  quantity^  always  to  be  depended  on^  always 
exactly  the  lame.  Gerald's  first  glance^  therefore,  was 
for  the  Reverend  Mr.  Merton;  it  told  him  everything, 
and  awakened  an  exultant  amusement  in  his  heart  For 
Mr.  Merton  was,  to  Gerald's  eye,  profoundly  unhappy. 
He  passed  his  hand  gently,  from  time  to  time,  over  hia 
smooth  chin,  and  his  handsome  eyes  were  troubled. 
"  Mr.  Merton,"  Gerald  told  himself  in  ecstasy,  "  is  be- 
ing obliged  to  listen,' —  and  it  hurts  him." 

"  Will  yon  sit  here  near  Dr.  Merton,  Clara?  and  yon 
here  by  me,  Gerald?  "  said  Mrs.  Heatherstone  after  she 
had  advanced  to  meet  them.  ''We  were  just  talking 
about  Rome.  Miss  Channing  has  such  interesting  things 
to  tell  us.  She  spent  a  month  there  last  summer.  Per- 
sonally I  f  otmd  no  place  in  Europe  that  meant  more  to 
me  than  Rome.  All  its  associations, —  I  could  fancy  to 
myself  Roman  chariots  and  slaves  passing  about  the 
streets.  It's  useless  to  say  there  isn't;  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  atmosphere.  Mr.  Heatherstone  felt  the  same 
way,  didn't  you,  Alfred?" 

''  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Heatherstone  firmly, ''  I  did." 

**  To  any  one  whose  specialty  is  Art,"  observed  Miss 
Channing  in  her  even  imperative  voice  that  at  once  stilled 
the  rising  murmur  of  general  talk,  "  Rome  is  unequalled. 
The  galleries  of  Florence  are  richer,  but  in  no  other  place 
are  the  churches  so  full  of  master-pieces  as  in  tiie 
Eternal  City.  There  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
churches  in  Rome,  nearly  every  one  of  them  containing 
some  treasure  of  painting  or  sculpture." 

''Pedant!"  thought  Gerald  contemptuously,  antago- 
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niied  more  by  her  tone  than  by  what  she  had  said.  He 
was  conscious  of  a  craving  to  be  matter-of-fact;  he  felt 
himself  being  driven  into  Philistinism.  "  I've  always 
wanted  to  go  to  Rome/'  he  remarked  thoughtfully. 

"  Ah^  yes  I  One  with  your  training  and  inherited  in- 
stincts of  beauty  would,"  Mrs.  Heatherstone  returned 
sympatheticaUy.  "What  is  it  you  look  forward  most 
intensely  to  seeing?  The  'Sacred  and  Profane  Love' 
perhaps  ?     So  exquisite !  " 

"  It  is  doubtful,  you  of  course  know,  whether  that 
picture  was  ever  intended  to  represent  sacred  and  pro- 
fane love,"  broke  in  Miss  Channing. 

"  No,"  Gerald  replied  calmly.  "  What  I  most  want 
to  go  to  Rome  for  is  to  ride  horseback  in  the  country 
near-by.  They  say  it's  wonderful.  You  can  ride  way 
out  into  the  fields,  and  there  are  low  hills  that  you  can 
go  up  on  the  dead  gallop." 

Mr.  Merton  leaned  forward.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  suavely 
but  with  a  note  of  eagerness,  "  I  understand  that  —  the 
rush  and  excitement  of  it  —  and  always,  beneath  the 
exhilaration,  the  inspiring  thought  that  one  is  in  the 
Campagna,  the  Roman  Campagna!  I  suppose  no  one 
has  expressed  the  charm  of  it  quite  so  well  as  Brown- 
ing,^ and  the  glory  and  rhythm  of  riding,  too." 

"'The  Last  Ride  Together.'  Exquisite!  So  glad 
you  spoke  of  it,"  murmured  Mrs.  Heatherstone,  gazing 
at  him  appreciatively.     She  was  an  excellent  hostess. 

"  No,  I'm  hanged  if  he  shall  have  the  chance> —  not 
through  me,  anyhow,"  thought  Gerald  wickedly.  "  Ah, 
then  you  ride.  Dr.  Merton,"  he  remarked  coolly. 

"  No,  I  —  that  is,  no,"  said  Mr.  Merton,  taken  aback. 

Clara  glanced  across  at  Gerald  quickly,  but  his  face 
was  innocent. 
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*'l  can  miderttand^  tboogh,  the  —  er  —  excitement 
there  mmt  be  in  riding,''  Mr.  Merton  ventured  lamely. 

More  people  came  in.  There  was  a  readjustment  of 
positions,  and  a  hum  of  general  conversation  in  whicb 
individual  voices  were  submerged. 

"  It  must  have  been  out  of  malice  I  did  that/'  Gerald 
reflected  without  remorse.  "  I  came  here  to  study  make- 
believe.  Why  should  I  try  to  check  its  flow?  No,  it 
was  just  nudidous." 

He  found  Clara  beside  him.  "Gerald/'  she  asked, 
"  did  you  do  that  on  purpose?  " 

"  What?  "  he  inquired  sweetly. 

"  To  Dr.  Merton." 

"  You  mean,  ask  him  if  he  rode?  " 

"  Yes,  when  you  knew  he  didn't." 

"  But  how  was  I  to  know?  He  talked  as  though  he 
did." 

"  You  knew  perfectly  well.  What  you  said  was  al- 
most like  a  reproof.  I  think  it  was  horrid  of  you,-^ 
disrespectful  and  rude.     I  don't  understand  you  today." 

'*  Oh,  Clara,"  exclaimed  Gerald  without  resentment, 
"  you  would  if  you  could  only  see  what  I  am  seeing! " 
But  she  moved  away,  with  some  dignity. 

Mrs.  Heatherstone's  clear  gracious  voice  rose  for  a 
moment  above  the  well-bred  confusion.  "  I  have  asked," 
she  said, —  and  the  busx  of  conversation  fluttered  down 
into  a  rustling  silence, —  "  I  have  asked  Dr.  Merton  if 
he  will  read  us  Browning's  wonderful  poem  '  Abt  Vogler,' 
and  he  has  consented.  Recently  Dr.  Merton  has  come 
across  an  article  explaining  the  musical  significance  of  the 
poem,  and  after  reading  he  will  illustrate  it  on  the  piano. 
It  is  always  a  treat,  as  you  know,  to  hear  Dr.  Merton  read 
Browning,  and  this  will  be  an  additional  pleasure." 
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She  imiled  agreeably  (Mrs.  Heatherstone  waa  sin- 
cerely a  good  hostess)  and  withdrew  to  a  comer.  There 
was  a  quick  bustle  of  applause^  a  discreet  clapping  of 
hands^  and  farther  readjnstment. 

Gerald  felt  a  swift  rush  of  exultation.  However 
▼ague  his  understanding  of  painting  might  be^  he  under- 
stood music.  Naturally  sensitive,  he  was  no  longer  an 
untrained  listener  when,  at  sixteen,  he  had  left  Paris; 
and  at  Harvard  he  had  had  a  season-ticket  for  four 
years  to  the  symphony  concerts,  and  had  penetrated  a 
little  way  into  the  magical  world  of  chamber-music  He 
was  competently  aware  that  Mr.  Merton  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  music,  and  the  knowledge  thrilled  him. 

One  might  sit  or  stand  where  one  would  now.  Gerald 
crossed  to  a  window  in  a  far  comer,  and  sat,  slyly 
l^andng  out  now  and  then  at  the  harbour,  the  city,  and 
the  railway  yards  with  their  trails  of  smoke.  There  was 
a  hush,  then  Mr.  Merton  began  to  read  in  a  smooth 
happy  voice. 

Gerald  was  conscious  of  a  feeling,  half  pity,  half  sjrm- 
pathy.  ''  Why,"  he  thought,  "  he  actually  physically  has 
to  have  that  adulation.  If  he  didn't  get  it  he'd  be  more 
than  just  wretched.  I  believe  he'd  die.  How  awful  it 
must  be  to  depend  on  others  that  way.'* 

He  looked  again  from  the  window.  ''  I  wonder,"  he 
reflected,  *'  why  this  should  necessarily  all  be  make-be- 
lieve. No  doubt  Mr.  Merton  truly  likes  Browning,  and 
Browning  was  certainly  a  great  poet  at  times  —  though 
not  in  the  poems  his  worshippers  study  the  most;  Miss 
Channing  really  enjoys  pictures,  whether  she  knows 
anything  about  them  or  not;  and,  however  indefinite  or 
badly  placed  Mrs.  Heatherstone's  enthusiasms,  she  feds 
them  sincerely.    Then  why  should  it  all  be  make-believe? 
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But  it  if,—  I  can  fed  it  is !  Well  then/'  (he  sUrted) 
''all  people  —  bat  no^ — that  would  be  too  beautiful !'* 
He  sat,  meditating,  until  the  correct  emotional  voice  of 
the  reader  ceased. 

And  now  Mr.  Merton  was  at  the  piano.  His  ecclesias- 
tical fingers  caressed  the  keys  heavily;  they  responded 
with  tones  in  which  there  was  something  ponderous  and 
laborious. 

" '  I  feel  for  the  common  chord  again/ "  said  the 
clergyman  on  C  Major. 

Gerald  suppressed  a  giggle.  "  I'm  amusing  myself 
hugely/'  he  cried  under  his  breath. 

Mr.  Merton  went  on  from  chord  to  chord.  "And 
then  a  diminished  seventh,  you  see/'  he  explained  gliUy. 

"  He  does  it  with  the  same  kind  of  easy  sophistication 
a  man  has  who  has  looked  up  an  unfamiliar  subject  in 
the  encyclopaedia,  and  written  an  essay  on  it,"  Gerald 
thought  appreciatively. 

"  •  The  C  Major  of  this  life: ' "  (Bang!)  " '  so  now  I 
will  try  to  sleep.' "  And  Mr.  Merton  turned  about  amid 
a  storm  of  enthusiastic,  if  polite,  applause. 

''  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Northrop?  What  are  you  smil- 
ing at?  "  said  a  low  voice  at  Gerald's  elbow. 

He  turned  about  quickly.  ''Oh,  Mrs.  Douglas,"  he 
exclaimed  with  genuine  pleasure,  "  I  didn't  know  you 
were  here.    Was  I  smiling?  " 

She  was  a  woman  of  forty-five,  the  mother  of  a  daugh- 
ter who  was  old  enough  to  marry,  and  of  two  sons  who 
would  not  be  for  some  time.  She  was  also  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Valencia.  But  there  was  a 
quality  of  shy  unaffected  youthfulness  about  her,  that 
with  her  unspoiled  simplicity  made  her,  Gerald  had  al- 
ways thought,  very  lovable. 
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"  Are  you  haying  a  good  time?  "  he  asked. 

''  Yes/'  she  replied,  "  only  I  wish  Mr.  Merton  wouldn't 
play  the  piano." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  he  doesn't  know  how  to." 

"  That's  just  why  I  like  to  have  him/'  Gerald  re- 
marked. 

"Ah,  but  that's  mean  of  you/'  she  returned,  with  a 
little  soft  laugh. 

Yes,  it  is/'  said  Gerald,  smiling  at  her  boyishly, 

but  it's  not  only  that.  You  see,"  he  went  on,  his  eyes 
shining,  "  I'm  just  setting  out  to  study  people  who  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  do  things  they  really  don't  know 
anything  about.     I'm  evolving  a  theory.     Don't  tell." 

"  I  won't/'  she  promised. 

"  It  may  not  be  nice  of  me  to  say  it,"  he  went  on  with 
extraordinary  candour,  "  for  Mrs.  Heatherstone  has  al- 
ways been  very  kind  to  me,  but  this  is  a  splendid  place 
to  study  them." 

"  Why?  "  she  asked  again. 

"  Because  they  all  come  here." 

"  Then  am  I  one  of  them?  "  she  said  naively. 

"  You,  Mrs.  Douglas !  "  he  exclaimed.  *'  You're  — 
Look!  Here's  the  maid  with  tea;  you  see  she's  pre- 
tending to  be  English.  Please  sit  down  here  with  me 
on  the  window-seat,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Douglas,"  he  began,  when  they  were  seated  and 
the  maid  had  left  them,  "  why  don't  you  ever  ask  me 
to  come  to  see  you?  " 

"To  see  me!"  she  exclaimed.  "Why,  that's  so 
funny !  Young  men  are  always  coming  to  see  my  daugh- 
ter,—  but  to  see  me  I  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  to  call  on  you.     I've  never  known 
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you  very  well.  Grandfather  was  so  much  older  than 
Mr.  Douglas  that  they  were  never  more  than  acquaint- 
ances, and  between  grandfather  and  me  there  wasn't  any 
—  intermediate  stage."  She  nodded  gravely.  "  So  I 
suppose  you  don't  know  that  among  all  your  admirers 
I've  been  the  very  most  devoted  one.'* 

She  flushed  with  pleasure.  Where  is  the  woman  of 
forty  who  would  not  be  flattered  at  being  treated  by  a 
young  man  as  though  she  were  a  girl  ?  "  That's  charm- 
ing of  you/'  she  said^  a  little  shyly^  "but  I  don't  see 
why.     I'm  just  me." 

"That's  exactly  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "Nobody  else 
here  is, —  and  if  they  were,"  he  added  obscurely,  "it 
wouldn't  be  anything  worth  being.     Then  may  I  come?  " 

"  I  shall  love  to  have  you.  You  must  telephone  first 
so  I'll  be  sure  to  be  in." 

"  Gerald,"  said  Mrs.  Heatherstone,  crossing  to  them, 
"  you're  incorrigible, —  taking  Mrs.  Douglas  off  all  alone 
this  way.  You  must  both  come  back  to  the  rest  of  us.'* 
But  Clara  had  risen  to  go,  and  he  made  his  excuses. 

He  was  in  exuberant  spirits  on  the  way  home,  and  Ua 
gaiety  conquered  Clara's  wrath. 

"  Poor  Clara! "  he  thought,  with  the  kindly  superdli« 
ousness  that  characterised  his  attitude  to  her.  "  She 
can't  possibly  take  my  point  of  view,  so  she's  forever 
having  to  forgive  something  she  can't  understand.  I 
don't  see  how  she  does  it.  I'd  never  be  able  to  forgive 
any  one  my  not  understanding  him." 

"It  was  very  nice,  wasn't  it?"  remarked  the  girl 
pleasantly. 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  h;  replied.  "  I  had  a  beautiful  talk 
with  Mrs.  Robert  Douglas.     Don't  you  like  her?" 

"  Yes,  very  much." 
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**  I  think  she's  a  wonder,  yon  know.  IVe  always 
wanted  to  know  her  better.  IVe  always  looked  up  to 
her  a  lot'' 

Clara  stared  at  him  in  an  astonishment  obviously  tem- 
pered by  her  pleasure  in  disoovering  any  one  to  whom  he 
would  admit  to  looking  up. 

*'  Of  course  I  don't  mean  intellectually/'  he  contimied 
after  a  moment.  "  I  don't  suppose  you  can  lodk  up  to 
women  intellectually.     I've  tried,  but  it  was  no  go.'* 

Clara,  doubtless  chastened  by  a  turbulent  afternoon, 
did  not  dispute  the  assertion.  "  Still/'  she  observed, 
"  Mrs.  Heatherstone  is  an  intellectual  woman,  isn't  she? 
At  least,  everyone  says  so." 

Gerald  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "Mrs.  Heatherstone! 
Why  she  has  even  less  mind  than  Mr.  Merton.  She 
isn't  intellectual  at  all!  Clara/'  he  went  on  seriously, 
"  don't  you  see  that  the  judgments  of  all  those  people  in 
Valencia  that  you  mean  by  'everyone'  when  you  say 
everyone  admits  that  Mrs.  Heatherstone  is  intellectual, 
are  false  —  always,  always  false?  They  —  those  people 
— judge  a  person  not  by  what  he  is,  but  by  what  he 
pretends  to  be,  because  they,  too,  are  all  unconsciously 
pretending,  and  so  don't  know  any  better." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  the  girl  hostilely. 

"Listen.  What  a  person  is  is  a  simple  uneonsdous 
thing.  What  is  Mrs.  Heatherstone  really?  A  very  good 
kindly  woman  with  a  genuine  talent  for  entertaining. 
She's  by  far  the  best  hostess  in  Valencia.  She's  so 
good  a  hostess  that  she  hasn't  any  pride  in  her  talent. 
She  just  takes  it  for  granted.  But  what  does  she  want 
to  be?  She  wants  to  be  an  intellectual  woman.  She 
wants  it  so  hard^  and  pretends  so  hard  —  without  know- 
ing she's  pretending  — >  to  be  it,  that  she  convinces  herself 
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she  is  it.  And  so  all  these  other  people,  who  also  are 
pretending  to  different  things,  take  her  at  her  word. 
Shall  I  tell  yon  what  the  only  reality  is  in  Valencia? 
This ! "  he  cried,  waving  his  hand  at  the  trucks  and  drays 
in  the  street  through  which  they  were  passing.  "Go 
to  the  business  men  in  Valencia  if  you  want  to  find 
reality.  All  the  rest, —  make-believe!  make-believe! 
It's  so  simple.  But  it  wasn't  simple  till  I  had  worked 
it  out,"  he  added  with  a  touch  of  pride. 

"I  don't  think  that's  true  a  bit,"  said  Clara  obsti- 
nately.    "  It's  just  one  of  your  theories." 

''Ohj  Clara,"  Gerald  expostulated  reproachfully, 
''just  one  of  my  theories  1  Say  you  don't  think  it's  a 
true  theory  if  you  can  give  any  reason  to  refute  it," 
(there  was  scorn  in  his  tone),  "  but  don't  say  it's  just 
one  of  my  theories  in  that  Philistine  way.  Doesn't  it 
represent  thought  —  real  thought?  You  mustn't  look 
down  on  any  one's  theories,  however  wrong;  for  if  they're 
sincere  they  represent  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  explain 
and  classify  and  harmonise  things, —  and  what  can  be 
more  important  than  that  attempt?  Take  it  out  of  the 
world,  and  life  sinks  to  chaos."  He  leaned  back,  breath- 
ing  quickly. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you,"  she  said;  but  Gerald 
saw  that  she  had  not  understood,  and  smiled  at  her  pleas- 
antly. 

"  Why  do  you  like  Mrs.  Douglas  so  much?  "  she  asked 
a  little  timidly.  "  I  like  her  too,  but  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly why." 

Gerald  paused,  reflecting.  "  When  a  woman,"  he  be- 
gan suddenly,  "  a  woman  who's  very  rich  too,  grows  to 
be  forty  or  forty-five,  and  has  brought  up  three  children, 
and  still  —  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it  —  feels  like 
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a  joang  girl;  when  she's  been  through  all  the  com- 
promises of  married  life,  and  all  the  suffering  that  I 
suppose  no  person  of  middle-age  can  have  escaped^  and 
still  can  look  at  things  freshly  and  candidly  out  of  un- 
iired  eyes, —  don't  you  think  it's  sort  of  splendid?  " 

"  Yes/'  said  Clara,  "  I  see.     I  do  think  so.'* 

There  was  peace  between  them. 

When  Oerald  had  seen  her  home  he  turned  to  Oscar. 
"Oscar,"  he  said,  "now  take  me  —  quickly,  quickly  — 
to  Mr.  Wade's  house.  You  can  leave  me  there  and  go. 
I've  kept  you  pretty  busy  this  afternoon. 

"  Naw,  Master  Gerald,"  replied  the  great  Swede,  a 
slow  smile  spreading  over  his  broad  face. 


Gerald  found  Arihur  Wade  idly  ezaminiiig  a  miall 
ShYTta  vase  that  stood  on  his  mantel.  His  keen-featured 
listless  face  expressed  some  pleasure  at  sight  of  his  tIs- 
itor. 

"  You  look/'  he  remarked,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  as 
though  something  had  happened ;  but  then  you  always  lods 
as  though  something  had  happened." 

"  I  have  just  made  an  incredibly  important  discovery/* 
said  Gerald  intensely.  "Listen!  All  people  are  di- 
vided into  real  people  and  people  who  make  believe." 

Arthur  considered  him  for  a  moment  in  silence.  ''  I 
think,"  he  remarked  finally,  turning  vaguely  toward  a 
book-case,  "that  something  like  that  has  been  said  al- 
ready." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  young  man  scornfully,  **  I  don't 
care  if  a  thousand  people  have  said  it  first.  I've  found 
it  myself,  so  it's  mine.  And  anyway  that  isn't  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  it's  true  and  explains  things." 

"  I  see,"  Arthur  replied  soberly,  turning  to  him 
again.     **  How  did  you  get  the  idea  ?  " 

"  I  went  to  Miss  Channing's  lecture  this  afternoon." 

"  On  Ar-r-rt?  " 

"  Exactly.  And  I  don't  know  about  art,  you  under- 
stand, but  it  all  seemed  wrong.  It  felt  queer,  and  I 
had  an  odd  sensation  of  oppression  in  my  chest."  Ger- 
ald's  eyes    were   shining.     Arthur,   who   had    dropped 

loosely  into  a  chair,  gaxed  at  him  with  a  faint  smile. 
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"  The  air  sort  of  throbbed^  you  know^ —  throbbed  tnlaelj, 
if  you  can  see  what  I  mean." 

"  Yes,"  interjected  Arthur,  "  I  see.  You  put  it  con- 
vincingly." 

"  But  in  the  comer  " —  Gerald  laughed  excitedly  — 
"  in  the  comer  there  was  a  young  reporter,  chewing  gum, 
—  and  somehow  because  he  was  chewing  gum  I  liked  hiuL 
I  was  struggling  toward  an  understanding  of  what  I 
felt;  but  still  I  didn't  get  it  It  was  the  view  of  the 
railway  yards  and  the  traffic  and  the  bustle  of  the  city 
one  gets  from  the  Library  window  that  showed  me.  And 
so  I  saw  in  a  kind  of  flash  that  it  was  all  make-believe 
there  in  the  room." 

"  You  mean  that  Miss  Channing  was  talking  about 
something  the  first  principles  of  which  she  didn't  under- 
stand?" 

Gerald  frowned  with  the  intensity  of  his  concentra- 
tion. ''  I  mean  something  more  than  that.  I  mean  that 
she  was  pretending  —  yes  —  and  that  nearly  all  the 
people  in  that  room  were  pretending, —  but  I  mean  that 
they  were  not  doing  it  consciously, —  do  you  see?  Then 
why  were  they?  Because  that's  the  sort  of  people  they 
are.  And  so  I  saw  that  people  must  be  divided  into  real 
people  and  people  who  pretend,  and  that  probably  real 
people  can't  help  being  real,  nor  the  others  from  pre- 
tending. One's  just  bom  that  way."  He  paused,  out 
of  breath,  and  threw  himself  into  a  berg^re,  from  which 
he  looked  across  at  his  host  triumphantly. 

"And  you  got  all  this— " 

''  Just  by  examining  myself, —  by  insisting  on  under- 
standing what  I  was  feeling,"  the  young  man  cried. 
'*  And  there  are  people  who  tell  you  to  forget  yourself ! 
What  nonsense !    To  understand  yourself,  and  believe  in 
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Tounelf^  and  especially  never  to  doubt  the  troth  of  what 
jou  really  f eel^ —  that's  what's  important  for  understand- 
ing life^—  oh^  I'm  sure  it  is !  " 

Arthur^  watching  him  closely^  nodded  assent. 

"  It's  odd/'  Gerald  went  on  more  calmly.  "  It  seems 
to  me  at  times  that  some  social  force  is  trying  to  crush 
me  —^  to  crush  one  —  out  of  that.  I  think  Clara  Moore^ 
for  example,  disapproves  of  my  interest  in  myself  — 
and  she's  very  representative  of  something  or  other, — 
of  the  whole  American  social  system  maybe." 

"  Oerald,"  said  Arthur,  and  the  young  man,  startled, 
seemed  aware  of  an  immense  lassitude  in  his  expression, 
"  people  will  tell  you  that  America,  especially  the  West 
of  America,  is  a  country  of  individualism.  Don't  believe 
them.  You're  more  tragically  right  than  you  know. 
The  whole  weight  of  society  —  of  everything  —  is 
brought  to  bear  to  crush  a  man's  personality, —  and  as 
much  right  here  in  Valencia  as  anywhere  in  the  country. 
And  how  is  it  done,  the  crushing?  Not  by  opposition; 
not  with  the  cry,  'Tou  haven't  the  right  to  act  —  to 
think  —  to  be  —  that  way ! '  That  would  stimulate  one. 
It's  done  by  a  sneer,  by  a  doubt,  by  a  persistent  scepticism 
that  makes  one  lose  his  faith  in  himself." 

"  Do  you  know  what  Clara  Moore  said  to  me  today?  " 
exclaimed  Gerald  in  a  low  voice.  "She  said:  'Oh, 
that's  just  one  of  your  theories! ' " 

Arthur  burst  into  a  short  bitter  laugh.  '*  There  you 
have  it,"  he  replied.  **  There  you  have  it  all !  Now  tell 
me/— think  hard!    What  did  you  fed?" 

''When  she  said  that?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  felt,"  Gerald  answered  slowly,  his  eyes  vague  with 
introspection,  "  a  sudden,  almost  physical  shock, —  like 
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a  fish  must  have  when  he's  pulled  out  of  the  water  and 
tries  to  breathe, —  something  nearly  like  fear." 

"  You  see/'  said  Arthur.  "  Oh,  one  must  be 
strong ! " 

"  I  am  strong.  I  shall  always  be,"  Gerald  asserted 
proudly. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  are,"  Arthur  remarked  listlessly. 
"Whether  you  will  always  be  is  a  bigger  question.  I 
wasn't" 

''But  you're  an  individualist;  you  are  yourself;  you 
see  things  truly,"  Gerald  protested  loyally. 

"  I  am  an  utter  failure,"  the  older  man  observed  in- 
differently. "  I  have  no  energy  of  thought.  I  might 
write, —  to  publish  good  stuff  would  please  me^ — but  I 
do  not,  because  the  difficulties  present  themselves  to  my 
mind  before  I've  even  started  to  meet  them, —  and  so  I 
don't  start.  I  have  no  confidence  in  myself,  because  I 
can't  make  myself  seem  important  enough  to  have  con- 
fidence in.  It's  not  all  the  fault  of  America  —  of  Va- 
lencia. I  never  could  take  myself  seriously  enough." 
He  paused.  "  And  yet  in  another  environment  —  I  don't 
know,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment.  "  Oh,  weU,  I  don't 
like  the  subject.  You,  Gerald,"  he  added  in  a  different 
tone,  "you  take  yourself  with  splendid  seriousness.  I 
don't  mean  that  you  can't  laugh  at  yourself;  —  you've 
a  sense  of  humour;  —  but  you  believe  in  yourself.  For 
God's  sake  don't  lose  that  belief!  Don't  get  tired! 
That's  what  I  am, —  tired,  mentally  and  morally.  I 
haven't  the  energy  to  think  creatively.  I  shirk.  Will 
you  have  a  drink  ?  "  he  concluded  with  a  smile. 

Gerald  shook  his  head. 

"  I  dare  say  you  think  I  drink  too  much.  Well,  so  I 
do." 
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"  Oh/'  said  Gerald  suddenly  after  a  little  pause^  "  and 
then  I  went  to  a  tea  at  Mrs.  Heatherstone's.'* 

"You  did!" 

The  young  man  laughed  infectiously.  "And  heard 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Merton  read  '  Abt  Vogler '  " —  he 
choked  — "  and  —  and  —  interpret  it  on  the  piano. 
'  The  C  Major  of  this  life '  (Bang I) ;  '  so  now  I  will  try 
to  sleep! '     Oh^  ban  Dieu  de  bon  Dieu!  " 

Arthur  laughed  with  him.  "  Do  you  know,  really/' 
he  remarked,  "  the  Reverend  Merton  is  a  joy  —  a  heaven- 
sent blessing.  Why  don't  you  cultivate  him?  I  would 
myself  if  I  weren't  so  indolent." 

"  Oh,  that  wouldn't  really  be  decent.  I'm  perfectly 
happy  to  laugh  at  people  when  they  deliberately  make 
asses  of  themselves  in  front  of  me,  but  I  don't  think  I'd 
seek  them  out  so  as  to  laugh  at  them." 

"  Ah,  well/'  returned  the  other  oooUy,  "  you've  many 
interests.  The  only  unmixed  pleasure  I  have  in  life  is 
in  making  fun  of  people.  Since  I  make  fun  of  myself 
even  more  I  don't  see  as  it  matters." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Gerald  that  he  had  not  im* 
plied  censure  of  his  friend;  he  was  thinking  of  himself. 
He  scarcely  attended  to  Arthur's  answer.  "  '  And  then 
a  diminished  seventh,' "  he  quoted  gleefully.  "  Just  like 
that!" 

"You've  had  quite  a  complete  afternoon,  haven't 
you?" 

"  Rather !    And  you  don't  know  the  half  of  it." 

"  However,  at  Mrs.  Heatherstone's  you  had  no  sym- 
bolic young  man  —  chewing  gum." 

"  I  had  Mrs.  Robert  Douglas/'  replied  Gerald  quickly. 
"  She  took  his  place.  That's  sounds  funny,  but  it's 
true." 
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"  I  understand." 

Gerald  became  suddenly  serious.  "  Vo,  but  reallj, 
you  know^"  he  began  again,  "  it's  a  tremendously  im- 
portant theory.  See  how  it  explains  Valencia.  What 
is  reality  in  Valencia?  Just  what  I  saw  from  the 
window.  The  ore-boats  and  the  mills  and  the  rattling 
energy  of  it.  I  don't  say  it  isn't  a  splendid  reality; 
I  just  say  it's  all  there  is  here.  I  always  liked  the  big 
business  men.  I  understand  why  now.  It  was  because 
I  felt  vaguely  that  they  were  real  people.  These 
others, —  make-believes.  You  can  always  learn  some- 
thing from  real  people,  even  if  they're  of  a  hopelessly 
foreign  sort  to  you.  They're  worth-while  for  one  just 
the  same;  they  give  you  something.  But  make-believes 
don't  give  you  anything,  because  they've  nothing  to 
give. 

"  Isn't  it,  perhaps,"  Arthur  broke  in,  *'  only  that  these 
people  you  call  make-believes  haven't  yet  had  time  or 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  other  side  of  life;  that 
they  have  limitless  ambition  with  nothing  to  go  on?" 

"  No,"  said  Gerald  firmly,  "  I've  thought  of  that  al- 
ready, but  it  doesn't  explain.  These  people  have  more 
opportunity  than  lots  of  others,  who're  not  make-be- 
lieves, had.  The  trouble  is  that  they're  bom  wrong, 
and  wrong  they  must  stay.  I  give  you  my  word  that 
you  can  simply  count  on  Mrs.  Heatherstone  to  feel 
falsely." 

"  Be  careful,"  observed  his  friend  thoughtfully. 
''  That's  ahnost  too  neat" 

"  I  know,"  the  young  man  replied  apprehensively. 

"  I  don't  say  it's  wrong;  but  keep  on  examining  it, — 
that's  all.  It's  possible,  you  know,  that  these  people 
you  speak  of  are  just  bom  wrong  artistically, —  that 
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tliey  lack  even  the  potentiality  of  knowing  about  litera- 
ture and  music^  for  example^  and  are  corrupted  by 
wanting  to, —  but  that  they  wouldn't  be  make-believea 
if  they'd  let  the  arts  alone." 

''Yes,  it's  possible/'  the  other  admitted  grudgingly, 
— ''bat  no,  Mrs.  Heatherstone  feels  everything 
falsely!"  he  cried. 

Arthur  laughed. 

Gerald,  however,  was  grave.  "Anyway,"  he  said, 
"here's  the  conclusion.  On  the  business  side  Valencia 
is  real;  in  all  other  ways  it's  rotten  with  make-believe. 
For  the  rest  of  the  theory,  the  deeper  part,  I'll  have  to 
think  it  out;  but  that  much  at  least  is  clear.  But  my 
Interests  are  all  really  aesthetic^ — and  so  I  think  prob- 
ably I'd  better  go  away." 

Arthur  looked  up.     "  Yes?  "  he  said  quietly. 

"You  don't  think  that  I  ought  to  earn  a  living,  do 
jon?    Tell  me  frankly." 

"  Good  Lord !    Why  ?    You've  cellars  full  of  money." 

"  That's  what  Valencia  thinks,  you  see, —  that  I  ought 
to/'  Gerald  explained  apologetically. 

"  Oh,  what  Valencia  thinks  I "  Arthur  burst  out  wratb- 
foUy. 

"I  know;  but  it  thinks  it  so  hard  that  it  almost 
makes  me  agree  at  times." 

"Then  go  away!    Ill  miss  you, —  but  go!" 

"Ill  be  a  little  sorry  to  go,"  Gerald  went  on  mus- 
ingly.   "  Tve  kind  of  grown  into  it.    It  has  a  hold  on 


"Then  go  away,  and  save  your  soul  while  there's 
•nil  time,"  cried  Arthur  harshly.  "  Growing  to  like  it! 
You  don't  know;  you  can't  see!"  He  stopped 
abruptly. 
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"What?"  asked  Gerald^  intensdy  carious. 

The  older  man  did  not  reply.     He  raised  his  glass 
to  his  lips  with  a  hand  that  trembled  slightly. 
What?"  Gerald  repeated. 

Valencia's  daws/'  replied  his  friend  with  a  curt 
laugh.  "Where  shall  jou  go?"  he  inquired  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone. 

"Oh^  to  Paris!"  exclaimed  the  young  man.  "To 
my  Paris^  where  I  can  be  myself  without  being  annoyed^ 
where  there's  my  side  of  life^  and  I  can  get  away 
from  make-believe  in  art" 

"  Ah,"  said  Arthur  with  an  enigmatic  smile.  "  That 
will  be  very  nice." 

"  You  see,  I  want  to  be  worth-while.  I  don't  want 
to  be  just  the  wealthy  young  man  who  amuses  him- 
self—" 

"You'll  never  be  that." 

"-—But  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  the  only  way  of 
justifying  one's  existence*  is  by  doing  something, —  by 
taking  up  some  kind  of  work.  Valencia  thinks  it  is. 
But  somehow" — he  frowned  as  though  puzzled — ^"if 
you  can't  find  anything  better  to  do  than  to  earn  a  living 
when  you  don't  have  to,  everything  seems  singularly 
meaningless." 

"  Everything  is  singularly  meaningless,"  observed 
Arthur  grimly.  "  However,  that's  no  reason  for  your 
going  to  work.  It's  no  reason  for  your  not  work- 
ing.    It's  no  reason  for  anything.     Go  on." 

Gerald  was  too  deeply  involved  in  his  own  logic  to 
attend.  "  Everybody,"  he  continued,  "  has  some  way 
of  making  himself  worth-while.  One  can't  explain  what 
'  worth-while '  is,  but  one  can  feel  it.  Most  people 
must  be  prevented  from  being  their  '  worth-while '  by 
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advene  circnrniitances;  and  then  there  are  othen  — the 
loafing  rich^  for  instance^ — ^who  have  everything  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  big  'worth-while'  with,  nnfor- 
tonately,  in  their  personalities  only  a  little  little  pos- 
sibility.    Nothing's  well  arranged^ — or  not  often." 

"  Nothing's  ever  arranged  at  alL'* 

"But  I/'  Gerald  added  proudly,  "I  have  all  ma- 
terial circumstances  in  my  favour,  and  I  have  the  in- 
born ability  to  become  something  big.  I  don't  under- 
stand, but  I  feel  it  When  I  understand  I'll  begin  to 
be  it" 

There  was  a  pause,  while  the  yoxmg  man  knit  his 
eyebrows,  and  struggled  with  his  thought  Arthur  con- 
sidered him  gravely, —  a  bit  wistfully,  one  would  have 
said.  It  was  impossible  to  smile  at  so  direct  a  pride. 
It  bore  no  relation  to  conceit 

And  I  feel,  somehow,"  Gerald  went  on  haltingly, 

that  just  exactly  the  thing  for  me  not  to  do  is  what 
the  Clara  Moores  of  the  world  would  have  me  do.  I 
don't  mean  any  disrespect  to  Clara.  I  just  take  her  as 
an  example." 

Arthur  nodded.     "  I  understand.     Go  on." 

"  She  —  they  —  would  have  me  work, —  do  something, 

—  go  into  the  mills.  But  I  think  that  if  J  do  that  I'll 
lose  myself — " 

"At  once." 

" — And  what  I  want  and  need  is  to  be  myself —^  to 

—  to  —  look  on  at  everything  with  an  increasing  un- 
derstanding. That's  my  'worth-while.*  Isn't  it? 
Isn't  it?  "  he  demanded,  with  a  kind  of  challenge. 

The  listlessness  that  habitually  hung  like  an  incon- 
gruous cloud  over  Arthur  Wade's  face  had  vanished. 
His  eyes  glowed  with  a  dull  fire.    "Yes,"  he  replied. 


«< 
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a  kind  of  fierceness  in  his  Toice^  *'  that  is  right  Be 
yourself.  Good  God^  what  I  wouldn't  have  given!" 
—  He  shook  his  head  impatiently^  as  thon^  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  thought.  ''Be  yourself.  Stand  outside. 
People  will  call  you  an  egoist.  Well^  so  you  will  be. 
What  does  that  matter?  That's  splendid  if  you're  a 
big  egoist  You'll  rise  up  above  it  all^  outside  it  all^ 
like  a  giant,  and  look  down  on  the  swarming  pxmy 
creatures  below.  Laugh  at  them  then  or  weep  for 
them,  as  you  please;  only  don't  let  yourself  get  drawn 
down  among  them  and  caught  in  their  swirling,  be- 
cause, the  moment  you  do,  you  shrink;  —  you're  no 
longer  the  giant,  and  you  can't  ever  he  again.  You  be- 
come one  of  them  —  one  of  those  pismires  —  a  piece,  a 
little  little  piece  of  that  bussing,  conflicting,  nauseating 
throng     And  what  they  are !     Faugh." 

He  paused,  out  of  breath,  and  walked  nervously 
about 

''Oh,"  Gerald  cried,  "that's  splendid!  You're  out- 
side!   You're  big!" 

"II"  exclaimed  Arthur  with  an  anguished  laugh. 
"I!  Oh,  Lord!  People  wUl  tell  you,"  he  went  on, 
rather  more  calmly,  after  a  moment,  "people  a  shade 
more  intelligent  than  these  —  Valencians," — he  spat 
the  word  out — "that  you're  achieving  nothing;  that 
there's  nothing  creative  in  being  an  observer.  Well, 
what  of  it?  To  be  worth-while  you  don't  necessarily 
have  to  be  creative.  '  Worth-while '  and  '  creative '  are 
only  casually  connected.  But  then,  after  all, —  aren't 
you?  Every  general  idea  you,  the  observer,  have  —  and 
youll  reek  with  ideas  —  is  one  more  cord  by  which  you 
Und  these  pygmies;  and  when  you  gather  them  —  the 
oords  —  up   in   a   bunch   in   your  hand,   you're   doing 
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nothings — true,  in  a  sense;  and  jet^  somehow,  in  an- 
other, you're  driving." 

He  threw  himself  down  in  the  chair  at  his  writing- 
taUe,  picked  up  the  decanter  and  held  it  to  the  light, 
then,  smiling  oddly,  set  it  down. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Gerald,'*  he  observed  wearily,  "you 
tire  me  all  out  Tell  me  who  was  at  Mrs.  Heatherstone's 
tea,  and  111  make  a  nice  little  item  about  it  for  the 
Sunday  page.    It'll  rest  me." 


VI 


In  the  two  months  that  followed^  Gerald  bniied  him- 
self alternately  with  preparations  for  departure  and 
with  tests  of  his  theory  of  make-believe.  "  For/'  he 
thong^t^  "  no  matter  how  sure  you  are  that  a  theory  is 
tme^  yon're  bound  to  act  as  though  it  mightn't  be^ — 
and  then  there's  a  lot  more  to  this  than  I  know  yet. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  nothing's  ever  true  absolutely,  bat 
is  always  only  a  working  basis, —  like  the  Molecular 
Theory."  (In  his  heart  he  considered  the  Molecular 
Theory  immensely  inferior  to  his.) 

He  called,  for  example,  on  Mrs.  Heatherstone,  Mrs. 
Bobert  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Merton. 

Mrs.  Heatherstone  received  him  with  a  sympathetic 
enthusiasm  that  appalled  him.  He  admitted,  however, 
once  more  her  excellence  as  a  hostess.  "  She  knows 
just  how  to  create  the  atmosphere  fitting  to  the  occasion. 
I'm  her  only  guest  today;  what  is  needed  is  a  sense  of 
intimacy;  and  so  she  embroiders.  The  wonderful  part 
is  that  she  does  it  just  instinctively.'*  He  despised,  or 
perhaps  merely  disregarded,  Mrs.  Heatherstone  in- 
tellectually; and  yet  so  effective  was  her  mwe-en-fc^fie 
that  it  was  only  his  understanding  of  her  uncon- 
scious ruse  that  kept  him  from  opening  his  heart  to 
her. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  you're  going  away,"  she  said,  toward 
the  end  of  his  visit,  laying  her  embroidery  in  her  lap, 
and  looking  at  him  gravely,  "  because  you're  one  of  the 
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few  people  who  understand.  But  I  can  quite  see  that 
Valencia  wouldn't  satisfy  you.  You  need  a  richer  en- 
▼ironment.  To  be  f  rank^  it  doesn't  give  me  what  I  need 
either.     I  can  say  this  to  you." 

For  a  moment  he  was  lulled  into  a  glow  of  pleasure. 
The  compliment^  like  her  reception  of  him^  was  so  in- 
timate. But  when  he  had  left  her  he  began  to  re- 
flect. "  I  wonder,"  he  thought,  "  why  some  people  are 
always  saying,  '  You're  a  person  who  understands/  as 
if  they  meant  a  great  deal,  when  they  don't  mean  any- 
thing at  all?  If  you  were  to  ask,  *  Understands  what?  ' 
they'd  be  lost."  He  stopped  short  with  a  laugh. 
**  Why,  I  see ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  How  stupid  of  me ! 
That  way  they  draw  on  the  imagination  and  the  vanity 
of  the  one  they're  talking  to,  and  seem  to  have  meant 
all  they  make  him  mean.  And  Mrs.  Heatherstone, — 
it's  exactly  what  she  does;  but  she  does  it  unconsciously. 
She  doesn't  think  at  aU  —  she  can't  —  but  she  makes 
other  people  think,  and  then  makes  them  imagine  it  was 
she  who  did  the  thinking.  The  queerest  part  isn't  that 
they  believe  it  was  she,  but  that  she  does."  He  laughed 
again.  "  I'm  glad  I  went  to  see  her,"  he  said  ex- 
ultantly. 

Oddly  enough,  he  was  a  little  disappointed  with  his 
call  on  Mrs.  Douglas,  though  he  came  away  liidng  her 
more  than  before.  "  I  suppose  111  never  make  a  good 
friend,"  he  thought  sadly.  "  I  can't  just  like  people, 
and  play  with  them,  and  be  happy;  I  want  always  to 
be  finding  out  something, —  and  I  understand  Mrs. 
Douglas  already." 

Gerald  was  honestly  without  any  desire  to  amuse 
himself  in  going  to  see  Mr.  Merton.  He  went  purely 
in  the  interest  of  his  theory,  with  the  same  high  ab- 
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sence  of  either  pity  or  cruelty  that  a  surgeon^  setting 
about  an  experiment  in  vivisection^  displays. 

The  clergyman,  who  lived  in  the  small  brick  par- 
sonage adjoining  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
greeted  him  effusively,  and  ushered  him  into  a  leather- 
upholstered  study,  urging  him  into  the  easiest  chair 
(which  was  very  easy  indeed),  proffering  cigars,  indi- 
cating new  books  of  interest,  all  in  one  flurried  mo- 
ment, it  seemed  to  Gerald.  Mr.  Merton  appeared,  in 
truth,  a  bit  overcome. 

"  This  is  really  most  good  of  you,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  his  long-continued  but  ineffectual  pursuit 
of  the  British  intonation  had  developed  into  something 
that  would  have  been  unique  anywhere,  and  to  which 
the  habit  of  pulpit  delivery  had  imparted  a  kind  of 
chant.  "  Really  very  good,  very  —  er  —  kind.  I've 
often  wished  to  know  you  better.  But  that's  the  way  in 
life,  isn't  it?  You  look  across  the  street,  as  it  were, 
while  you're  walking  along;  and  you  see  some  one  you 
like  on  the  other  side,  moving  parallel  with  you;  and  you 
say,  '  111  cross  over  and  walk  with  him  in  a  little 
while,  just  as  soon  as  this  crush  of  carriages  gets  by; ' 
and  then  something  happens  to  prevent  you, —  a  friend 
takes  your  arm,  or  there's  a  new  blockade;  —  but 
every  once  in  a  while  you  glance  across  and  say, 
*  Pretty  soon  I'll  go  over;'  until  suddenly  one  or  the 
oAer  of  you  reaches  his  destination  and  turns  in  and 
is  lost  to  sight  It's  like  that,  isn't  it?  "  concluded  the 
clergyman  with  a  bright  smile. 

"Yes,"  Gerald  acceded  politely,  ''perhaps  it  is.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  it  Clough  has  the  same  figure  in  one 
of  his  poems,  but  he  uses  it  to  make  a  different  point" 
He  was,  however,  not  deceived  by  Mr.  Merton's  readi- 
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ness  of  speech.  "  That/'  he  mused^  "is  just  his 
ecclesiastical  fluency.  Really  he's  embarrassed.  I  won- 
der why." 

"Has  he^  indeed?'*  Mr.  Merton  ejaculated.  "I 
don't  know  the  poem.     You  like  Clough?  " 

**  No^"  returned  the  3roung  man.  "  I  don't  think  he 
wrote  real  poetry.     I  like  his  ideas  sometimes." 

'*Ah^  I  see;  you  don't  care  for  the  way  he  expresses 
them.'* 

"  Yes^ —  something  like  that^  I  suppose.  He  doesn't 
feel  his  words.  You  don't  mind  if  I  smoke  a  cigarette?  " 
he  added  hastily. 

"  I'm  ever  so  sorry ! "  exclaimed  the  clergyman^  with 
obvious  concern.     "  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  — '* 

*'  Oh^  please^ —  that's  quite  all  right,"  Gerald  inter- 
rupted^ taking  out  his  cigarette-case.     "  I  have  some.'* 

Mr.  Merton,  having  offered  his  guest  a  match^  lighted 
a  cigar,  which  he  alternately  smoked  very  fast,  and 
held  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger. 

"  I'm  always  learning  from  the  most  incongruous 
things,"  thought  Gerald  in  a  flash  of  comprehension* 
"  That  dgar  — " 

"  Do  let  me  show  you  my  study  in  detail,"  suggested 
Mr.  Merton.     "You  mi^t  be  interested  in  my  books." 

"  You've  a  great  many;  —  I  was  wanting  to  ask  you." 

Mr.  Merton  led  the  way  about  the  room,  stopping 
now  and  again  over  a  volume  or  some  cherished  object* 
He  talked  smoothly;  but  Gerald,  even  while  answering, 
or  expressing  appreciation  of  some  vase  or  book  — 
there  was  considerable  taste  shown  in  the  room, —  was 
following  his  own  secret  analysis. 

"  It's  the  way  he  holds  the  cigar,  I  think.  I  see;  — 
he's  ill-at-ease  not  because  he  distrusts  me  personally  at 
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all^  but  because  I'm  a  man.  He  seeks  for  the  tone  of 
good-feUowship  men  have  together^  and  he  can't  get 
it;  so  he  exaggerates  and  becomes  too  cordial  and  is 
most  unhappy.  Poor  Mr.  Merton, —  make-believe  clear 
through^  in  a  way  that  no  one  else  I've  seen  is.  What 
a  horrible  influence  his  profession  must  have^  too^  in 
bringing  out  the  make-believe  in  a  man."  He  was  con- 
scious of  a  genuine  pity  for  his  host. 

"  They  tell  me  you're  going  away,  Mr.  Northrop," 
the  clergyman  remarked.  "Ah,  I'm  sorry, —  really 
very  sorry  indeed.  I  shall  always  feel,  after  this  kindly 
visit  of  yours,  so  much  regret  at  not  having  known 
you  sooner.  But  I  dare  say  Valencia  doesn't  quite  sat- 
isfy ,you.  It  doesn't  always  satisfy  me  either.  I  can 
say  this  to  you.  Still,  there  is  much  to  be  done  here. 
It's  a  splendid  place  for  my  work." 

"  I'm  sure  it  is,"  Gerald  assented.  "  But  I'm  not 
going  away  because  I  don't  like  it.  I  should  be  un- 
grateful if  I  didn't  —  as  I  do  —  like  it  very  much.  But 
I  was  bom  in  Paris,  and  I  want  to  see  it  again.  Ill 
be  back  here  after  a  while.  Valencia  gets  hold  of  one, 
you  know." 

''Ah,  you  fed  that  too?  I'm  glad.  There  is  some- 
thing wonderful  about  it, —  its  bigness  and  enthusiasm 
and  freshness,  and  then  the  splendour  of  its  youth  that 
is  just  beginning  to  awake  —  like  a  boy  of  sixteen  — 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  higher  things." 

Throughout  his  call  Gerald  was  courteous  almost 
to  the  point  of  being  deferential.  "  No,"  he  thought, 
after  he  had  finally  said  good-bye,  and  was  again  in 
the  street,  "he  tries  desperately  to  be  hearty,  but  he 
simply  can't  get  the  proper  note  of  masculine  fellow- 
ihip.     His  imitation  of  it  is  pitiful;  it's  as  unsuccess- 
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ful  as  a  cheap  actress's  attempt  at  society  manners. 
And  yet  with  women  he's  perfectly  at  ease  and  happy^ 
—  oh,  happy !  He  fairly  glows.  That  must  be  because 
be's  false  —  make-believe,  I  mean, —  and  so  are  they, 
most  of  them."  He  walked  along  for  some  time,  pon- 
dering his  analysis. 

"The  tragic  part,"  he  thon^t  again,  ''is  that  Mr. 
Morton's  not  an  mif  ortonate  isolated  case.  He's  one  of 
the  t3rpes  that  his  profession  produces, —  a  type  that 
women  adore.  I  see! "  he  exclaimed,  striking  the  pave- 
ment with  his  stick.  ''  They  worship  that  kind  of  man 
because  he  appeals  to  all  the  falsity,  the  sentimentality, 
the  morbidness  in  their  natures;  and  because  they  fancy, 
on  account  of  his  calling,  and  since  he  talks  of  poetry, 
love,  art, —  who  knows  ?  —  that  he's  appealing  to  what's 
good  and  pure  in  them.  They  have  the  joy  of  being 
bad  —  for  what  is  evil,  if  not  just  what  is  false,  morUd, 
sentimental?  —  with  the  flattering  sensation  of  being 
good.  And  women, —  yes,  I  believe  they  are  nearly  al- 
ways bad  at  heart.  As  a  rule,  they  don't  break  con- 
ventional social  laws,  because  they  were  trained  so  hard 
not  to  that  they  don't  dare;  but  emotionally 
they're  really  corrupt.  Suppose  they  do  follow  those 
laws;  suppose  they  do  keep  chaste  until  marriage,  for 
example,  and  are  faithful  to  their  husbands  afterward. 
Who's  their  hero  even  as  young  girls,  if  they've  had 
the  luck  to  hear  of  him?  .  Pendennis?  Henry  Esmond? 
Nonsense!  —  Don  Juan!  And  then,  what  rot,  too,  to 
talk  always  as  if  the  commission  or  omission  of  one 
little  physical  act  were  the  test  of  corruption  and  virtue ! 
False  feelings — whatever 's  against  truth;  that's  what 
corruption  is.  There's  that  fat  little  Mrs.  Heath,  with 
her  spectacles  and  her  New  Englandism.    She  raises 
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her  cyei  to  hemvcn  at  die  mere  toond  of  Mr.  Merton'i 
name.  She's  rotten  with  tentiiiientality.  To  be  rare, 
there's  Mn.  Doii|^,  too;  but  how  often  do  70a  find 
a  Mrs.  Douf^  —  here  in  Valencia^  anjwaj?  Clara 
Moore^ — she  would  be  horrified  at  die  fery  idea  of 
michastity;  but  she'd  weep  at  false  feefing,  and  be 
eold  to  gcmiine.  And  we  put  women  abore  ns  as 
somrthing  to  worship^ —  something  higgler,  porer,  nobler! 
Shame!" 

He  caog^  himself  up  with  a  laii§^.  "  It's  a  good 
thing  I  didn't  make  that  speech  alood^"  he  refiected. 
"  An jhow/'  he  conclnded^  "  I  can't  possibly  be  angij 
with  Mr.  Merton.  As  an  instrument  of  eril  he  reaUj 
makes  too  pathetic  a  figure." 

Gerald  went,  one  evening  a  few  weeks  later,  to  caU  on 
Mr.  Harris.  George  Harris  had  been  his  grandfather's 
lawjer  and  close  friend.  He  had  become  Grerald's, — 
the  latter  reaUy,  the  former  mostly  in  theory;  for  thongh 
his  name  still  stood  at  the  head  of  his  firm  —  Harris, 
Stoke  and  Carter, —  CFdung  in  one  familiar  with 
Valencia's  history  reminiscences  of  the  grim  and  nigged 
dignity  of  pioneer  days,  he  himself  had  for  some  time 
withdrawn  from  practice.  But  if  Gerald's  visits  to  Mr. 
Harris  were  almost  purely  friendly,  it  most  be  remeui* 
bered  that,  for  these  strong  old  veterans  of  the  Middle 
West,  business  itself  was  so  indissolnbly  bomid  up  with 
all  other  relations  of  life  that  it  woold  have  crept  into 
a  discussion  on  platonic  love. 

There  are  certain  men  who  seem  unafi'ected  by  time, 
seem  somehow  detached  from  it  One  goes  away,  and 
coming  bade  years  later  finds  that  younger  men  have 
died,  that  others  have  withered  or  become  feeble,  but 
finds  them  unchanged.    To  youth,  which,  in  the  cruelty 
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of  its  eznberance  disposes  carelessly,  right  and  left,  of 
lives  — "  How  long  is  old  Edwards  going  to  live,  any- 
way ?  "  "  What !  Still  alive,  old  man  Abbott ! "—  they 
appear  never  to  have  been  at  any  other  age,  to  have 
lived  eternally  so  since  the  world  began^  These  men 
do  not,  properly  speaking,  die;  they  pass  suddenly,  with 
m  brief  transition,  into  death.  It  is  hard  to  determine 
which  is  the  sadder, —  the  gradual  decay  of  those  all 
about  them,  with  the  swift  contemporaneous  growing  up 
of  another  and  another  and  yet  another  generation;  or 
their  own  immutability. 

George  Harris  was  of  this  type.  He  was  over 
seventy,  but  his  worn  smooth-shaven  face  was,  so  far 
as  one  could  see,  exactly  the  same,  wearing  the  identi- 
eal  keen  expression,  as  on  the  day  some  years  before 
when  Grerald  had  returned  and  received  his  grand- 
father's letter.  There  was  about  it  the  peacefulness 
that  comes  to  neither  young  nor  old  except  through  this 
detachment  from  time. 

Gerald  found  the  old  man  in  his  library.  Mr.  Har- 
ris took  off  his  glasses,  which  he  used  only  for  read- 
ing, laid  his  book  on  the  table  beside  his  easy  ehair,  and 
looked  up  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

*'  How  are  you,  Gerald?  ^  he  said  in  his  quiet  mellow 
voiee.    **  Sit  down.    I'm  glad  you've  come." 

Gerald  meditated  swiftly  on  the  difference  in  feeling 
betwe^  his  welcome  and  Arthur  Wade's.  "Yes,"  he 
thought,  "  Arthur  Wade  is  a  failure;  he's  right  in  say- 
ing so.  It's  not  what  one  does  or  doesnl  do  that 
makes  success,  but  one's  attitude  toward  the  world. 
Arthur's  restless,  unsettled,  wretched,  prevented  by  his 
own  jangling  nature  from  being  anything;  but  Mr. 
Harris    has    poise,    security    of   manner.     He    counts. 
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He's  important.  He's  not  important  in  the  kind  of 
waj  that  I'm  going  to  be;  but  he's  really  important  all 
the  tame." 

"  I'm  not  diftnrbing  jonl"  he  asked,  glancing  at  the 
book  on  the  table. 

**  Noj  noj"  the  old  man  replied.  "  I  was  just  re- 
reading the  '  Conquest  of  Mexico.' " 

"Yoo  told  me  once  70a  didn't  care  for  fiction/'  re- 
marked the  boy,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  jour  French  innuendo,  Gerald, —  I  can't  follow 
it!"  Mr.  Harris  returned  with  a  laugh.  He  looked 
across  at  the  boy  affectionately.  A  little  pause  of  good- 
f eUowship  ensued.  "  So  you're  going  away> —  back  to 
Paris,"  the  lawyer  said  presently. 

The  young  man  nodded.  "  I've  really  got  to  do  it^ 
Mr.  Harris.  I  don't  believe  I  could  explain  my  reasons 
satisfactorily,  but  they  seem  good  to  me.  I've  made  a 
whole  plan  for  my  life,  that  I'm  going  to  follow,  if 
I'm  big  enough,"  he  went  on  diffidently.  "  It  isn't  any- 
thing that  includes  going  into  business,  or  even  resem- 
bles making  a  living,  but  to  me  it  seems  worth-while. 
I'd  like  you  to  believe  that.  I'm  afraid  you  think  I'm 
going  to  be  just  one  of  the  idle  rich,  a  worthless  grand- 
son for  William  Northrop  to  have  had." 

Mr.  Harris  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said  kindly, 
"  I  don't,  Gerald.  We're  of  different  generations,  with 
very  different  training.  You're  started  with  culture  and 
trained  appreciation  of  lots  of  things  I've  only  heard 
of  vaguely;  while  what  education  I've  got  I've  had  to 
acquire  by  myself  —  this  way  — "  (he  patted  the  book  he 
had  just  laid  down) — "over  novels,  as  you  call  the 
productions  of  our  famous  Prescott;  and  there  are  other 
deeper  differences  between  us,  too.    We're  of  two  differ- 
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<nt  makes.  But  I  don't  think  joa*ft  an  Idler^  or  going 
to  be  one.  Very  likel j  what  70V  will  do  would  appear 
to  me  often  like  idling;  but  I'm  convinced  it  won't  be 
idling.  I  don't  even  aak  yon  to  explain  your  plana  to 
me,  because  in  the  first  place  you  don't  want  to,  and  in 
the  second  I  probably  wouldn't  understand  tiiem.  But  I 
believe  in  you.  I  believe  you're  going  to  amount  to 
something  in  your  own  way.  I  can't  be  expected 
to  see  it;  but  I  can  feel  somehow  that  you  do 
already." 

''Thank  you/'  replied  Gerald  simply.  ''Thank  yon 
very  much.  I  want  awfully  to  keep  your  confidence, 
because  I  feel  that  you  represent  reality.  I  feel  that 
you  have  counted." 

"  Oh/'  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  and  those  like  me^—  we 
represent  a  period  that's  past.  We  were  built  for  tiie 
struggle  of  pioneer  times.  Now  that  that  struggle  is 
done  with,  and  new  conditions  have  arisen,  we're  no 
longer  of  any  use.  For  us  to  keep  on  existing  is  a 
mistake,  one  of  nature's  oversights.  We're  like  some 
organ  of  the  body — " 

"  The  appendix  is  the  classic  illustration,  sir,"  Gerald 
observed  gravely. 

"  Confound  you,  you  young  scoundrel !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  man  with  a  laugh.  "You're  quite  right.  That's 
very  keen  of  you.  I  was  growing  rhetorical  on  the 
pleasant  subject  of  self-coinmiseration, —  the  haUt  of 
my  profession,  I  suppose.  You're  quite  right.  When- 
ever people  grow  rhetorical  cut  'em  short."  He  laughed 
tgain  frankly. 

Mr.  Harris/'  Gerald  said  abruptly,  after  a  pause, 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  something  that  I'd 
like  to  do  before  I  go.    This  year  my  income  was  more 
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than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars," —  the  lawyer  nodded, 
-^"and  I  spent  somewhere  about  twelve  thousand." 

"Wdl?" 

"Well,  tiien,  I  could  easily  spare  a  dead  loss  of 
twenty  thousand,  couldn't  I?" 

The  lawyer  lodLcd  across  at  him  with  a  little  frown. 
"If  you  begin  to  speculate/'  he  began,  in  a  slightly 
worried  tone, — 

"Oh,  speculate !"— Gerald  laughed —" What  the 
deuce  should  I  speculate  for?  I've  not  the  faintest  de- 
sire to  gamUe  when  I've  everything  in  the  world  I 
want" 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  steadily.  "Well?"  he 
repeated. 

"Well,"  Gerald  said,  bracing  himself,  "it's  this 
way.  Do  you  know  a  young  girl  named  Helen 
Wall?" 

"  Never  heard  of  her,"  replied  the  lawyer  curtly. 

Gerald  laughed  again,  with  a  little  embarrassment, 
however.  "  Don't  look  at  me  that  way,  please.  I've 
not  got  into  any  scrape,  and  I'm  not  the  least  bit  in 
love  with  any  one.  I  don't  expect  ever  to  be,  and  if  I 
were  it  certainly  would  not  be  with  Helen  Wall." 
Go  on,"  remarked  Mr.  Harris. 
Her  father  was  a  carpenter.  He's  dead  —  of  con- 
sumption; and  her  mother's  a  gross  vulgar  woman  whom 
I  particularly  loathe;  but  the  girl  herself  —  she's  only 
sixteen  —  is  some  sort  of  changeling,  delicate  and  fine 
and  with  a  kind  of  innate  aristocracy.  She's  unac- 
countable in  the  family.  They  live  on  '  The  Hill '  in  a 
diocolate-coloured  house  with  dandelions,  a  scroll-work 
porch,  and  some  crayon  portraits."  (Mr.  Harris  smiled 
in  spite  of  himself.)     "  Her  mother  takes  in  sewing. 
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I'd  like  to  make  it  possible  for  Helen  never  to  hare  to; 
for  ber  to  develop  freely^  go  to  good  scbools,  and  all  the 
rest  In  England  it  would  be  hopeless:  —  she'd  only 
be  imhappj,  because  she'd  have  to  stay  in  her  caste 
while  knowing  herself  above  it;  here  caste  la  still  a 
matter  mostlj  of  personality  combined  with  opportu- 
nity." His  generalisation  was  an  attempt  to  save  him- 
self.    He  knew  it  would  be  fruitless. 

"And  you  want  to  play  the  fairy  prince^ — I  see/' 
observed  Mr.  Harris. 

Gerald  laughed  a  little  sheepishly.  "  I  suppose  it  is 
a  question  of  vanity^"  he  admitted.  "  Anyhow/'  he  went 
on  swiftly^  "  I'd  like  to  invest  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  her  in  something  safe  that  would  bring  her  in,  say 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  want  it  put  in  such  a  way 
that  the  mother  can't  touch  it, —  although,  to  be  fair,  I 
don't  think  she  would,  anyhow." 

"  H'm/*  remarked  the  lawyer  slowly,  "  it's  a  pretty 
dangerous  thing  playing  deui  ex  macldna.  I've  always 
felt  that  match-makers,  for  example,  were  pernicious 
pests  who  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  But  I  must  say  that 
this  is  something  a  little  outside  my  experience.  It  may 
be  all  very  well,  and  you've  a  right  to  do  what  you 
please  with  your  money, —  only  I  hope  you'll  not  take  it 
into  your  head  to  specialise  in  charity  for  young  girls. 
You're  likely  to  be  —  er  —  misunderstood.  Besides,  it's 
expensive." 

"  Oh,  don't  worry/'  Gerald  replied,  smiling.  "  This 
is  a  unique  experiment." 

"  By  the  way,"  observed  the  old  man  shrewdly, "  do  you 
want  the  girl  to  know  that  it's  you  who've  given  her 
this  fortune?" 

Gerald  laughed  candidly.     "  By  all  the  laws  of  litera- 
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tore  I  ouglit  not  to  want  to/'  he  answered,  "  bot,  do  70a 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do." 

Mr.  Harris  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  heartily. 
"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  boy/'  he  said  finally.  "  That 
saTCs  yon.  It's  so  open.  I've  no  longer  any  suspicions. 
Come  down  to  the  o£Bce  in  the  morning  with  a  cheque 
and  more  definite  instructions,  and  111  see  to  tiie  matter 
myself." 

Gerald  walked  home  along  The  Drive.  It  was  August, 
and  the  night  was  softly  clear.  In  the  near  distance 
hung  the  warm  glow  of  the  city.  A  low  hum  came  to 
the  young  man's  ears.  The  moon,  almost  at  the  full, 
cast  a  long  ripple  of  light  over  the  quiet  surface  of  the 
lake,  and  the  little  waves  kept  up  a  perpetual  murmur 
against  the  sandy  shore.  From  the  dark  silent  lawns 
before  the  huge  houses,  huger  and  more  imposing  now  by- 
night,  stole  the  perfume  of  roses  and  sweetpeas. 

"Ah,  yes/'  cried  Gerald,  "it's  lovely,  but  I'm  not 
deceived!  I  know  you  too  well,  Valencia.  All  this 
isn't  true;  it's  only  make-believe, —  the  veneer,  the  gloss, 
you  put  on  to  cover  your  nakedness.  You  yourself  ad- 
mit it;  I've  heard  you.  What  you  are  really  is  cold  and 
hard  and  unlovely.  You're  a  splendid,  ugly,  uncompro- 
mising fact,  Valencia.  This  won't  do^ — this,  tonight. 
It  may  deceive  others.     I  know  you.  \ 

"Good-bye,  imitation  of  a  Swiss  chalet!    Good-byer^. 
imitation  of  an  Italian  palace!    And,  oh,  good-bye,  imi- 
Ution  of  the  Petit  Trianon!"  he  added  with  a  happy 
iMigh. 


BOOK  III 
FABIS 


PARIS 

I 

Pamu  in  avtmnn  is  like  a  great  harp  whose  strings 
some  god  has  just  swept  in  a  splendid  exultant  chord. 
One  cannot  hear  the  chord,  hot  the  echoes  of  it  ring 
always  in  one's  ears.  Yet,  retrospectirely,  it  is  not  as 
sound  that  one  evokes  the  city,  but  as  smelL  The  im- 
pression it  leaves  is  one  of  a  dear  cleanness  and  an  in- 
toxicating personal  odour.  Actoally  Paris  is  not  very 
dean,  and  it  has  no  spedal  smell;  but  let  one  recall 
to  his  mind  any  autonm  evening  just  at  twilight  (for 
that  is  the  unforgettable  time),  when  the  lights  begin 
to  appear  on  the  bridges  though  the  sky  is  still  rosy 
behind  the  black  towers  of  the  Trocad6ro,  and  the  river 
grows  darker  and  darker,  and  the  double-storied  trams, 
dimly  bright  bdow,  all  in  shadow,  with  rows  of  unreal, 
dosely  packed  figures,  above,  go  puffing  through  the 
Place  de  I'Alma,  and  the  omnibuses  pass  with  a  crack- 
ing of  whips;  —  it  is  all  light  and  shade  and  sound  in 
description,  yet  one  feels  it  somehow  as  smell.  One's 
nostrils  dilate  at  the  memory,  like  those  of  a  lover  who 
inhales  deeply  the  sweet  personal  odour  of  his  mistress's 
young  body.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be;  for  Paris 
herself  is  the  most  splendid  of  mistresses,  recdving 
lavishly  from  all  her  lovers,  giving  nothing  in  return  to 
most,  the  infinite  treasures  of  her  personality  to  a  few. 

But  she  is  a  mistress  of  whom  none  may  be  sure.    How 
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many  lovers  whom  for  a  time  she  cherished  she  hat 
jilted  1  How  many  whom  she  once  held  close  in  her 
arms  have  come  back  to  her  after  a  long  absence  in  which 
the  longing  for  her  had  not  once  left  them,  to  find 
her  aloof  and  cold,  smiling  her  enchanted  enigmatic 
smile  at  them,  not  to  be  moved  hy  their  entreaties, 
offering  them  no  longer  anything  but  indifferent  care- 
less kisses ! 

On  an  afternoon  toward  the  end  of  October  three 
men  were  walking  together  in  tiie  Lozembonrg  Gardens. 
One  was  Gerald;  the  other  two  were  the  Coont  Raoul 
de  Montreoil  and  his  son,  the  Vicomte  Charles-Marie. 
Raonl  de  Montreoil  was  Gerald's  mother's  nncle,  a 
younger  brother  of  H^loise  de  Montreoil,  later 
Hfloise  Hamilton,  her  mother.  The  year  after  the 
death  of  Gerald's  mother  —  the  year  that  Edgar,  his 
father,  had  spent  in  Valencia,  seeking  from  his  grief 
an  escape  which  he  never  found  —  Gerald,  then  a  boy 
of  ten,  had  passed  at  the  Montreoil  home.  He  had  come 
tiiere,  too,  from  his  English  school  some  years  later  for 
his  vacations,  when  Edgar  was  again  in  America. 
Gerald  had  felt  affection  for  his  father,  had  loved  — 
withoot  intimacy  —  his  grandfather,  and  he  had  had  at 
least  two  genuine  friendships  in  Valencia;  hot  his  great- 
onde  was  the  only  person,  except  his  mother,  to  whom 
his  heart  had  really  gone  out. 

M.  de  Montreuil  was  now  a  man  of  sixty,  rather  less 
tall  than  he  appeared,  with  white  hair,  a  white  op- 
eorled  moostache,  Uoe  eyes  that  belied  the  fierceness  of 
the  thick  white  eye-lashes,  and  a  month  whose  expression 
was  at  once  sweet  and  ironic,  and  that  corved  some- 
times into  a  whimsical  smile.  "  He  has,"  Gerald  had 
thought  on  seeing  him,  "all  —  and  more  —  of  that  keen- 
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wntu  yoa  find  in  Artbnr  Wade's  face,  with  a  distinction 
that  you  don't  find  tiiere, —  and  the  same  kind  of  poise 
that  Mr.  Harris  possesses.  He's  much  completer  than 
any  one  else  I'tc  ever  luiown." 

The  Vicomte  Charles-Marie  was  an  elegant,  scm- 
polonslj  English  young  man  of  thirtj-one  or  two,  with 
a  trained  weariness  of  manner  enlirened  now  and  then 
faj  a  gentle  wit,  quite  without  malice. 

A  radiant  autumn  hase  hung  over  the  gardens,  turn- 
ing the  afternoon  sun  into  a  dull  red  disk,  giving  a 
sense  of  perspectiye  to  the  shortest  distances,  envelop- 
ing, like  an  enchanted  veil  that  by  stretching  out  one's 
hand  one  might  almost  touch  —  almost  but  not  quite, —  the 
paths,  the  statues  and  the  trees,  from  which  the  red  and 
brown  leaves  were  falling  in  silent  thickness.  There 
was  as  yet  no  chill  in  the  air, —  only,  beneath  the  super-^ 
fidal  warmth,  a  subtle  coolness,  that  seemed  one  with 
an  exhilarating  scent  of  burning  that  pervaded  the  at- 
mosphere; and  men  and  women  sat,  reading,  chatting, 
watching  staggering  babies,  or,  more  often,  staring  widi 
a  vacant  content  straight  ahead  of  them,  on  the  iron  chairs 
along  the  pathways.  In  the  large  open  spaces  made 
for  play,  and  to  which,  with  their  merry-go-rounds, 
Guignol,  and  their  little  kiosks  that  sell  grenadine, 
gamfree,  and  pain  d'Spiee  in  shape  of  animals,  the  men 
and  women  who  have  grown  up  in  the  Luxembourg  Oar- 
dens  must  look  back  in  a  delighted  awe, —  all  about  tiiese 
trodden  empty  spaces  the  children  were  romping,  call- 
ing excitedly  in  shrill  high  tones,  playing  at  bilboqueif 
driving  one  another  in  teams.  Their  voices  were  like  the 
notes  of  flutes  in  an  orchestra,  perfectly  in  keeping. 
Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  gardens  was  at  odds  with  any- 
thing else.    Nothing  ever  is.    There  is  a  hundred  times 
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more  intimacy  here  than  in  the  Bois  de  Bmilogne,  • 
thousand  times  more  than  in  the  Pare  Monceau.  There 
is  a  spirit  about  the  gardens  as  hamumiaing  as  the 
Christmas  spirit;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  witness  a 
quarrel  in  them.  A  lore  for  the  Luxembourg  is  tenderer 
and  more  enduring  than  for  anything  else  in  all  Paris. 

Gerald,  walking  beside  his  uncle  and  his  cousin,  drew 
in  his  breath  suddenly  with  a  little  tremor  of  apprecia- 
tion. 

IL  de  Montreuil  rested  his  hand  affectionately  on  his 
nephew's  arm.  It  was  not  for  support;  he  was  more 
erect  in  carriage  than  his  son. 

"  I  don't  find  you  much  changed,  you  know^  Gerald," 
he  remarked,  after  a  little  silence  that  had  fallen  upon 
them.  "  Developed  of  course,  but  not  changed.  I  was 
afraid  you  might  have  lost  that  trait  of  feeling  people 
and  things,  instead  of  judging  them  intellectually." 

"And  I  haven't?"  the  young  man  asked. 

The  count  shook  his  head.  "  You're  quite  the  same 
now  as  you  were  at  fourteen  when  you  wrote  me  in- 
spired letters  from  your  English  schooL  You  don't  re- 
member them,  I  dare  say.  I  recall  some  sentences  from 
one.  '  I  do  not  like  En^^and,'  you  wrote,  '  and  I  shall 
never  live  in  it.  You  have  to  go  to  church,  and  you 
have  to  play  crld^et;  and  somehow  they  seem  the  same 
thing.  In  church  you  have  to  kneel  down  with  the  rest, 
and  get  up  with  them«  Also  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
that,  and  everything  is  the  same  way.  It  makes  me 
feel  stuffed.'"  They  were  talking  in  French.  The 
English  word  sounded  odd. 

Why  '  stuffed '  ?  "  inquired  Charles-Marie. 
Stuffed'  is  the  whole  point/'  returned  his  father 
with  a  smile.    "Onoe  you  told  me,  too,  that  Madame 
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—  jon  remember  her  still? — made  jon  feel 
smooth.  You  corrected  it  to  'slippery' — tiien  went 
back  to  'smooth'  (line).    That  was  really  genius." 

''Ton  remember  all  that,  mide?''  said  Oerald, 
touched. 

"  Oh,  my  Gerald,  I  remember  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  The  three  vacations  that  yoa  spent  with  me  were 
a  delight, —  a  bit  tarbulent  mentally,  perhaps,  hot 
charming.  Charles-Marie  was  always  a  good  son,"  he 
added  with  his  whimsical  smile,  "bot  he  avoided  tor- 
bolence. 

"  Especially  mental,"  concluded  the  ricomte. 

They  stopped  by  the  rope  enclosing  the  Punch-and 
Judy  show,  and  stood  watching  the  inunortal  age-old 
antics  of  the  puppets.  Oringalet  left  a  bag  of  money 
on  the  stage.  "  Tell  me  if  any  one  tries  to  take  it,"  he 
said  to  the  children  in  the  audience.  "  Om,  ami,  am, 
nou9  v<nu  dirans!'*  they  cried,  and  Gringalet  bounced 
off,  and  another  puppet  came  sneaking  in  with  crime 
written  all  over  him,  and  the  children  shrieked,  and 
Oringalet  came  back,  and  administered  him  a  beating. 
Oringalet  made  his  customary  bow,  the  play  ended,  and 
the  children  applauded  frantically.  The  old  man  whos# 
fingers  regulated  the  puppets'  actions,  and  whose  voioe 
their  words,  emerged  from  behind  his  curtain.  He  had 
a  kindly,  humorous,  rather  abstracted  face. 

"  I  like  that  old  man,"  said  Gerald.  "*  II  m  la  figure 
iris  douee.  Perhaps  it's  from  living  so  long  with  chil- 
dren. I  think  I  should  like  running  Ouignol.  For 
one  thing  there's  nothing  sordidly  calculating  about  it. 
Watch  the  man  now  before  the  play  begins.  He  has 
fourteen  children  for  an  audience^ — I've  counted  — 
nearly  aU  the  chairs  are  empty,  while  here  only  a  little 
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way  off,  outside  the  ropes^  there's  a  crowd;  jet  he 
doesn't  seem  to  mind." 

"Yes,  that's  charming/'  his  uncle  agreed;  "and  it's 
rare  in  France." 

"  I  know/'  returned  Gerald.  "  It's  the  other  side  of 
the  medal,  the  excess  of  the  national  virtue,  economj." 

"  I  dare  say  that's  the  explanation,"  observed  M.  de 
Montreuil.  "  You've  no  notion  what  a  hard,  clutching, 
miserable  thing  the  thought  of  money  is  in  this  coun- 
try," he  added  with  a  frown  of  revolt. 

"  The  thought  of  anything  useful  is  always  disagree- 
able," remarked  Charles-Marie  complacently.  "  The 
more  useful  the  commodity  the  nastier  the  thought." 

"  My  dear  Charles/'  said  his  father  with  a  smile, 
"  that  means  positively  nothing." 

"  I  feared  so,"  concluded  the  young  man  gravely. 

"Anatole  France  has  some  very  pretty  pages  about 
Guignol,"  the  count  observed  as  they  turned  away. 

"  I  know  —  in  Le  Livre  de  Man  Ami!  "  exclaimed  his 
nephew.  "  Oh,  I  remember  well :  — '  II  a  tuS  le  n^gre, 
maii  U  ne  Va  pas  tuS  pour  de  bon/  the  child  told  her 
father." 

"Ah,  you  read  France,  then?" 

"  I  love  him,"  Gerald  replied. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Charles-Marie.  "  I  prefer  the  trans- 
lations of  Kipling.  There's  no  energy  in  Anatole 
France;  and  I  do  so  like  energy,"  he  added  languidly. 

Gerald  smiled.  "  When  a  person  poses^  and  knows 
it>  and  tells  you  outright  that  he's  posing/'  he  thought, 
"  you  can't  be  annoyed." 

"  There's  no  way  out  of  it/'  the  vicomte  continued. 
"No  one  can  appreciate  us  and  our  literature  —  our 
good  literature,  at  any  rate  —  but  a  foreigner." 
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**Bvt  I'm  not  a  foreigner!"  cried  Gerald  hotly. 
Tm  French!    French!" 

**  Nowj  my  cousin/'  protested  the  young  man,  **  don't 
keep  me  from  saying  something  clever  by  destroying  my 
{tfemise* 

"  Very  wdl,"  Gerald  retorted  amiably,  "  say  it" 

"  But  I  have,"  returned  the  vicomte  plaintively.  "  I 
assnre  jou  that  nobody  whom  I  know  ever  reads  any- 
thing nearer  to  Anatole  France  than  Marcel  Provost." 

"  Ah  well,  the  people  yoo  know,  man  fih,"  remarked 
If.  de  Montreoil,  "  are  so  exceptionaUy  dull." 

"  But  yon  can't  deny  that  they're  extremely  French." 

"  My  dear  Charles-Marie,  they're  meticulously  Eng- 
lish,—  replicas  of  yourself." 

The  vicomte  opened  his  eyes.  "But  that's  what  it 
is  to  be  French  nowadays." 

"  What  do  they  read,  your  friends?  "  Gerald  asked. 

Charles-Marie  reflected.  "In  addition  to  all  the 
worst  contemporary  English  novels,  some  read  Gyp, 
and  the  more  moral  ones  Willy." 

The  count  and  Gerald  laughed.  "  Do  you  mind  tell- 
ing me,"  the  latter  inquired,  "why  it  should  be  the 
moral  ones  who  read  Willy?  " 

"But  that's  so  simple,"  the  young  Frendiman  re- 
plied unhesitatingly.  "  Why  should  you  read  about  be- 
ing bad  unless  you're  unwilling  to  go  out  and  be  bad 
yourself?" 

**  Now  that,"  commented  Gerald,  **  is  really  devcr." 

"  I  thought  it  quite  the  dullest  thing  I  had  said  to- 
day," remarked  Charles-Marie  with  an  air  of  complete 
detachment. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  observed  Gerald,  amused,  "  do  you 
know  what  you  are?     You're  a  literary  Englishman, 
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modelled  studiously  on  the  hero  of  an  Osear  Wilde 
eomedy.  You  haven't  anything  to  do  with  reality^  but 
you're  an  achievement  in  literature." 

They  all  three  laughed.  ''He's  really  a  very  nice 
boy^  though/'  added  the  count.  "When  he  forgets  to 
be  clever  he's  quite  charming.'* 

Children  were  playing  all  about  A  little  girl^  nine 
or  ten  years  old^  dropped  the  large^  red-striped^  rub- 
ber ball  that  she  was  tossing.  It  rolled  in  front  of 
Gerald.  The  child^  halting  in  the  act  of  pursuit^ 
stepped  back  politely  till  he  should  pass;  but  he  stooped 
swiftly^  and  tossed  the  ball  to  her.  "  Merci  bien,  mon- 
neur/'  she  said  shyly  over  her  shoulder^  with  a  brilliant 
smile^  as  she  ran  away.  Gerald  felt  again  a  sense  of 
exhilaration.  The  spirit  of  the  trivial  act  was  so  sig- 
nificant. Kindness^  courtesy^  exuberant  joy  in  life^ 
grace^ —  they  all  went  to  make  up  the  spirit  of  the  gar- 
dens ;  and  in  the  moment  of  idealism  the  gardens  seemed 
to  the  young  man  typical  of  all  Paris. 

At  the  edge  of  the  terrace  above  the  sunken  space, 
with  its  grass-plots,  flower-beds  and  basin,  in  the  centre 
of  the  gardens,  they  paused  again  in  silence.  On  their 
left  glimmered  the  exquisite  gray  fa9ade  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  while  straight  ahead  in  the  distance  rose 
the  splendid  dome  of  the  Panth6on  and  the  tower  of 
Saint  £tienne  du  Mont  The  sun,  ahnost  extinguished 
in  the  thickening  mist,  had  sunk  below  the  roofs  of 
the  buildings.  Twilight  was  falling  fast,  and  a  faint 
chill  crept  through  the  air.  Already  a  few  lights  were 
beginning  to  flicker  on  the  Boulevard  Saint-MicheL 
Soon  it  would  be  closing  time  in  the  gardens. 

Gerald's  eyes  roamed  awiftly  over  the  prospect,  tak- 
ing in  aU; — the  trees,  the  great  spaces,  the  silent  white 
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stataes^  and  the  swanniiig  Uack  human  figures^ — witii 
a  feverish  greed.  His  ears^  too^  were  full  of  its  mur- 
mur^ and  his  nostrils  inhaled  the  scent  of  it  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was  drinking  in  Paris  itself^  and  that 
Paris  was  an  intoxicating  cordial  that  was  nothing  less 
than  the  essence  of  life  and  youth.  Suddenly  a  shud- 
der quivered  through  him  almost  painfully.  He  set 
his  teeth  hard.  Looking  up  half  diaiQy^  he  caught  his 
uncle  gaiing  at  him  with  a  strange^  rather  sad  smile 
that  appeared  somehow  Immensely  old. 

"You  like  it,  Gerald,  my  dty  —  our  city?"  M.  de 
Montreuil  inquired  gently. 

''  Oh,  like  it !  "  cried  the  young  man.  "  Look ! "  He 
held  out  his  hand;  it  trembled  violently. 

The  count  said  nothing,  but  continued  to  gase  at 
him  with  his  grave  smile. 

''  It  isn't  a  city,'*  said  Gerald  brokenly.  "  It's  the 
disembodied  spirit  of  youth.  I  can  feel  it  creeping  like 
a  glorious  fire  into  my  veins.  I  shall  become  part  of  it. 
How  have  I  stayed  away  so  long?  It's  the  only  place 
where  one  can  live/' 

"^a,  c'ett  vrai"  remarked  Charles-Marie,  staring 
meditatively  across  toward  the  Pantheon.  **  Ett^e 
qu*on  pent  vivre  autre  part  qu*i  Parte?** 

M.  de  Montreuil  sighed.  ''I  almost  wish  you  had 
not  come,"  he  observed  finally.  The  young  man  turned 
toward  him  uncomprehendingly,  but  with  a  vague  sense 
that  some  deep  meaning,  important  for  himself,  lay  be- 
neath his  uncle's  words.  ''Your  hand  trembles,  and 
your  nerves  are  strung  taut,"  the  count  went  on,  ''  and 
you  think  that  you're  receiving!  Ah,  my  poor  boy,  it's 
only  that  you're  giving, —  giving  riotously,  wastefully! 
Although,"  he  murmured,  as  though  struck  by  a  sudden 
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thoaght,  "  it  may  be  that  that  ia  what  recetving  isy— Jvtl 
laTifh  giving." 

"I  don't  understand/'  Gerald  faltered 
"  Neither  do  1,  very  well.  I  can  only  feel  a  little  ol 
the  reality.  This  radiant  tingling  spirit  of  yoath  that 
is  Paris^ — where  do  yon  suppose  she  gets  it?  From 
you  and  such  as  you.  You're  sensible  of  it  only  because 
you're  pouring  your  own  youth  into  it.  You  shiver  with 
understanding.  You  hold  out  your  hand^  and  it  shakes. 
Do  you  think  you  will  live  to  be  a  decent  age  if  you  go 
on  at  that  intensity?  You'll  live  yourself  out  at  thirty- 
five.  And  then  Paris  will  toss  you  aside  carelessly.  Try 
her  and  see  what  she  will  give  you  when  you've  nothing 
left  to  give  her.  Poets  have  often  called  Paris  a 
vampire^  but  they  have  never  half  understood  the  truth 
they  touched.  She  is  the  spirit  of  youth  because  she 
feeds  on  youth, —  and  she  will  have  only  the  choicest. 
She  will  never  want  for  sustenance.  The  flower  of  the 
world  flock  to  her.  You  remember  that  the  vampire's 
victims  did  not  know  their  fate;  they  felt  under  her 
teeth  a  terrible  joy, —  only  they  grew  weaker  and 
weaker  day  by  day  until  they  succumbed.  So  here. 
This  place  is  strewn  with  corpses;  those  who  had  some- 
thing to  give, —  their  youth,  their  spark  of  talent, — 
and  who  have  given  it;  the  pitiful  failures,  the  far  more 
pitiful  successes,  who  gave  their  best  brilliantly  in  a 
blase  of  youth,  and  burned  out, —  to  exist  dully, 
wretchedly  afterward  —  you  can't  call  it  life  —  on  the 
memory  of  what  they  did.  Men  of  forty  or  less, 
Gerald!  —  of  forty!  You'll  see  them  all  about  you." 
He  paused. 

"But  you!"  cried  Gerald  breathlessly,  "how  have 
yon  done?" 
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'*  Oh^  I/'  returned  his  oncle^ ''  I  withdrew  (je  me  $uU 
retir^).  I  too  should  have  been  one  of  them;  for  I  was 
worthy.  But  I  saw  in  time^  and  drew  awaj  slowl j.  I 
would  not  let  mjself  go.  You  are  wrong  in  saying  I 
still  understand  it  I  do  not  any  longer  understand  it 
emotionally^  as  you  do, —  only  intellectually,  and  that 
does  not  count." 

Gerald  gased  at  him  with  shining  eyes.  "  If  I  could 
be  l&e  you.  •  /*  he  stammered.  *'  But  I  probaUy 
couldn't.  I  think/'  he  cried,  lifting  his  head  proudly, 
"  that  all  the  same  it's  worth  it  to  let  oneself  go.  Know- 
ing what  it  means,  there's  something  splendid  about  it." 

The  count  looked  away.  "  They're  all  like  that,"  he 
nnrmnred. 

''And  then,"  Gerald  insuted,  " it  must  be  that  there 
are  men  big  enough  to  give  and  give,  and  still  just  to 
grow  and  strengthen  by  it;  —  to  come  through  un- 
wearied." 

"There  may  be/—  a  few." 

"  111  be  one,"  the  young  man  asserted  sublimely. 

It  had  grown  quite  dusk.  The  Boulevard  Saint- 
Michel  was  a  shining  river,  with  the  dome  of  the 
Panthfon  rising  like  a  shadowy  mountain,  whose  base 
was  hidden,  from  somewhere  on  the  further  shore. 
From  the  part  of  the  gardens  that  lies  nearest  the  Ob- 
servatoire  came  suddenly  a  dull  muflkd  throbUng.  It 
vibrated  fitfully  through  the  air,  dying  down,  then 
swiftly  growing  louder  and  nearer.  The  gardens  were 
heavy  with  the  sound  of  it. 

Gerald  threw  up  his  head,  and  drew  a  deep  unsteady 
breath.  "  The  closing  drum,"  he  said.  "  That  it  should 
oome  to  complete,  to  end  without  any  raggedness,  such 
a  perfect  afternoon  is  the  perfectest  thing  of  alL" 
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GcKALD  had  a  profound  dislike  for  display^  which 
was  doubtless  but  another  phase  of  the  same  qualitj 
that  some  jears  before  had  made  him  angrilj  reject 
Arthur  Wade's  suggestion  to  pubUsh  the  "Star-Net" 
His  horror  of  publicity  was  genuine.  If  he  was  self- 
centred  he  was  so  deliberately^  because  he  was  sure  that 
it  was  the  thing  to  be.  He  had  no  desire  to  lay  himself 
bare  to  others.  What  he  wanted  was  to  lay  them  bare 
to  him;  and  this^  he  thought^  he  could  do  only  by  under- 
standing his  own  most  intricate  sensations^  since  in  no 
other  way  than  through  them  could  be  receive  external 
impressions.  It  was  the  philosophy  of  the  "  Star^Net " 
over  again^  developed  and  expanded  into  a  creed.  Not 
vanity  but  an  immense  craving  for  knowledge  —  a  spe- 
daliied  kind  of  knowledge  perhaps  —  made  him  the 
egoist  he  was.  Not  to  allow  for  this,  and  not  to  re- 
member that  the  importance  of  his  egoism  was  to  him 
an  intense  conviction  would  be  to  misunderstand  him 
erueUy.  As  it  is,  even  at  this  point,  Gerald,  radiant,  un- 
combated,  perfectly  sure  of  himself,  makes  an  almost 
pitiful  figure.  A  man  actuated  by  one  firm  conviction  is 
an  ominous  sight,  when  one  stops  to  think  of  the  fragile 
threads  by  which  convictions  hang. 

It  was  his  dislike  of  display,  added  to  his  desire  to  suit 
his  own  moods,  unmindful  of  what  might  be  socially 
expected  of  him,  that  made  Gerald  appear  slightly  un- 
usual for  a  man  of  wealth  in  his  choice  of  a  dwelling 
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place.  A  priTftte  hStel  in  the  neighbonrliood  of  the 
£toile,  which  Charles-Marie  adyised,  he  put  aside  as 
Qninteresting  and  too  ponderous,  and  the  Fjaaboorg 
Saint-Germain,  where  his  uncle  lired,  was  too  fnll  pi 
personal  memories  of  death* 

He  went  once  with  M.  de  Montreail  to  visit  the  old 
house  on  the  roe  de  Bellechasse,  in  which,  until  the 
final  swift  disintegration  of  their  f amilj,  the  Hamiltons 
had  lived,  and  in  which  he  himself  had  been  bom.  It 
was  owned  now  bj  a  M.  Marcot,  the  possessor  of  an 
immense  credit-system  department-store.  M.  de  Mon- 
treuil's  card  threw  into  swift  communication  a  small 
host  of  lackejs,  and  brought  M.  Marcot  himself  to  do 
them  the  honours.  Sadlj  like  a  salesman  in  the  halls 
of  his  own  department-store,  he  led  them  from  room 
to  room,  pointing  out  politely  his  accumulated  treasures 
and  the  changes  he  had  made.  Each  change  hurt  Gerald 
bitterly;  it  seemed  to  him  moreover  that  everything  had 
shrunk.  The  delicate  transition  style  in  which  the 
bouse  had  once  been  furnished  had  given  place  to  mod- 
em English,  perfectly  correct  and  perfectly,  character- 
less. The  sight  of  the  altered  room  in  which  his 
mother  had  lived  the  ten  invalid  years  of  her  life  that 
were  all  Gerald  had  known  her  by,  and  for  whose  pa- 
tient suffering  he  had  himself  been  helplessly  responsible, 
gave  the  young  man  a  sharp  pang  of  grief.  He  laid 
his  hand  beseechingly  on  his  uncle's  arm,  and  they  made 
their  escape.  Gerald  had  never  seriously  considered  the 
Faubourg  for  a  home;  he  turned  his  back  on  it  now 
with  a  shudder. 

A  quaint  old  hotel  somewhere  between  the  Invalides 
and  the  Gare  Montpamasse  cau^t  his  fancy,  for  its 
garden  and  its  youthful  manner  of  carrying  its  age;  but 
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lie  loFed  the  riTer  too  much  not  to  live  near  it  Efen- 
tuallj  he  settled  on  an  apartment  au  cinquiime  in  the  roe 
Baynonard.  Far  below  itretched  the  river,  and  acroti 
it,  somewhat  to  the  left,  rose  the  Eiffel  Tower,  that, 
for  all  its  natural  ugliness,  has,  when  the  evening  misti 
soften  it,  or  the  night  turns  it  into  a  soaring  shadow,  a 
very  real  kind  of  beauty. 

M.  de  Montreuil  smiled  in  appreciation  of  his 
nephew's  choice;  but  Charles-Marie  wailed. 

"  Passy !  "  exclaimed  the  young  Frenchman.  "  Passy ! 
I  don't  say  that  a  handsome  private  hdtel  there  .  .  . 
bat  an  apartment  ...  on  the  rue  Raynouard ! " 

Gerald  laughed.  He  was  beginning  to  get  at  his 
cousin's  real  nature;  he  only  pretended  to  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  outcry.  "  I  like  Passy,"  he  returned. 
"  It  has  the  double  advantage  of  looking  old  and  being 
new.  I  like  it  for  the  irregular  way  it  rises  up,  and 
for  its  being  so  near  the  river.  And  what  could  I  do 
with  an  hotel?  From  the  balcony  that  runs  around  my 
apartment  I  can  see  in  one  direction  clear  to  Notre 
Dame,  and  in  the  other  almost  to  Saint  Cloud.  Yon 
must  help  me  choose  furniture  and  things,  Charles- 
Marie." 

Well,"  said  the  latter  after  a  moment's  reflection, 

I  must  admit  that  there's  something  a  little  chic  in 
being  able  to  buy  an  hotel  in  the  Cours-la-Reine,  and 
going  to  live  in  Passy."  He  professed  himself  further 
mollified  by  Gerald's  prompt  purchase  of  a  motor-car. 

"  It  isn't  that  Charles  really  cares  for  display,"  ob- 
served his  father. 

''But  I  adore  display!"  the  young  man  broke  in. 

''He  merely  has  a  love  of  luxury.  The  rest  is  re- 
aetion  from  the  life  of  our  chilly  Faubourg." 
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Tlie  furnithiBg  of  his  apartment  afforded  Gerald  a 
protracted  delight  He  went  about  it  in  a  klrareljr 
manner^  picking  up  without  haste  now  one  thing,  now 
another;  considering  his  empty  floors  and  the  bare 
spaces  on  his.  walls  with  pleasure  in  the  possibilitiei 
thej  offered.  His  instincts  in  art  were  as  good  as  ft 
is  possible  for  instincts  to  be;  and  although  good  in* 
stincts  alone  are  far  from  sufficing  to  an  appreciation 
lof  pictures  or  furniture,  (as  the  tragic  results  of  the 
hacknejed  cry,  "  I  do  not  know  anything  about  art 
but  I  know  what  I  like/'  will  show),  they  form  the  best 
and  not  the  most  common  of  starting-points.  Moreover 
Gerald  had  imbibed  in  his  childhood  the  beginnings  of 
an  aesthetic  education.  He  was  less  ignorant  than  he 
fancied  himself.  It  would  indeed  have  been  impossible 
for  a  sensitiye-minded  boy  to  live  his  first  sixteen  years 
in  the  society  of  Ren£e  Northrop  and  Raoul  de  Mon- 
treuU  without  acquiring  some  training  in  the  recognition 
of  beauty.  Suppose  an  honest  man  with  a  genuine 
and  heart-felt,  though  not  an  analytic,  appreciation  of 
instrumental  music,' —  a  man  brought  up  all  his  life  on 
one  orchestra,  of  the  best.  He  will  not  deem  himself  a 
critic;  yet  let  him  listen  but  once  to  an  inferior  or- 
chestra, and  he  will  writhe  in  an  undefined  anguish  at 
its  slovenliness.  The  greatest  trouble  with  Gerald's  ap- 
preciation of  art  was  not  its  vagu^iess  of  outline,  but 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  good  deal  corrupted  by  literature. 
This  did  not,  however,  prev^it  him  from  doing  pretty 
well  in  buying  furniture.  He  made  some  mistakes,  no 
doubt,  particularly  in  pictures,  of  which  he  as  yet  bought 
few,  and  vases;  but  he  learned  quickly.  His  civilisation 
progressed. 

After  much  reflection  and  some  talk  with  his  undo. 
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Oenid,  whtme  aparteeBt  wm  large,  deddad  to  miz  tta 
•tylei  of  the  diree  latcet  Louis  in  ifc,  and  erea  to  f  ankh 
Me  room  In  Loois  XIII.  '^  I  don't  like  die  hoQeee," 
he  had  aaid  to  IL  de  Montrenil,  ''in  wUdi  jon 
emerge  from  a  OotUe  dining-room  into  a  Bcnaimanee 
aaloa,  and  pam  throogb  that  into  an  Enqpire  bedroom. 
Tbej  make  70a  feel  ererj  time  70a  go  throogb  a  door 
that  jfm're  stepped  down  a  stair  that  70a  had  forgotten, 
and  jolted  70iirself.  But  I  don't  thidk,"  he  added  hesi- 
tatin|^7,  "  that  I  like  those  either  that  are  rigidl7  one 
period.  Thtefit  too  reminiscent  of  the  professional 
deeorator.  I  don't  see  wb7  I  shooldn't  mix  st7les  a 
little  that  aren't  too  unlike.  I  can  trust  to  70ur  taste 
to  help  me  arrange  things  and  iLcep  me  from  doing 
an7tliing  Ter7  bad." 

"  And  to  7onr  own  taste^  Gerald/'  remarked  his  undo 
kindl7.    "  If  s  Ter7  good." 

"Oh,  no,  it's  not  at  all/'  replied  the  7oong  man' 
humU7.    "  It's  Ter7  primitive/' 

In  the  meantime  Bastien,  the  old  servant^  occupied 
himself  with  the  less  picturesque  details  of  settling. 
Bastien,  who  had  remained  ezactl7  the  same  in  appear- 
ance for  what  seemed  to  Gerald  an  immense  number  of 
7ears,  had  grown  of  late  suddenl7  old.  He  had  put  on 
age  burriedl7^as  though  it  bad  been  a  garment  which 
he  had  become  all  at  once  conscious  that  he  should  be 
wearing.  His  hair  bad  turned  quite  gra7,  and  his  hands 
had  begun  to  tremble  slightl7.  The  securit7  of .  his 
position,  too,  had  given  a  certain  securit7  to  his  manner. 
Gerald  sometimes  said  that  having  Bastien  about  was 
a  great  comfort;  he  made  the  world  seem  so  definite.  In 
Valencia  Bastien's  attitude  toward  that  cit7  had  been 
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one  of  pfofoand  contempt,  that  he  had  not  hedtated  to 
ezpretf,  in  so  far  as  his  English  pennitted,  to  his  as- 
sociates; his  conversations  with  Oscar  in  particular  were 
worthy  of  an  historian.  Now,  howcTcr,  he  became 
aware,  sadlj  but  firmly,  that  Paris  was  not  what  it  had 
been.  Modem  servants  in  especial  were  his  despair. 
In  engaging  them  he  was  obviously  torn  between  his 
conviction  that  each  would  be  a  useless  source  of  trouble 
and  his  desire  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  imposing  house- 
hold. Gerald  settled  the  matter  by  instructing  him  to 
procure  two  and  no  more. 

Wandering  one  evening  at  twilight  along  the  Qua! 
Voltaire,  at  the  hour  when  in  the  newly-lifted  win- 
dows old  brocades,  flung  carefully  over  the  arms  of 
Louis  XIII  chairs,  glimmer  alluringly,  helped  somehow 
by  the  half-daylight  outside,  Gerald  had  stepped  into 
one  of  the  larger  shops,  and  was  examining  a  charm- 
ingly graceful  Louis  XVI  cabinet,  announced  by  the  per- 
suasive dealer  as  authentic.  Gerald  wanted  the  cabinet, 
but  he  was  aware  that  he  was  being  cheated,  and  haggled 
a  good  deal  over  the  price,  which  he  had  already  reduced 
considerably. 

Look  here/'  he  said  a  bit  haughtily  to  the  dealer. 

That's  a  very  pretty  piece,  and  I'd  like  to  have  it, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  the  price  you  ask  presumes  it 
to  be  really  of  the  period,  whUe  it's  only  good  imitation.*' 
He  looked  up  to  see  a  tall  Englishman,  who  had  just 
entered,  smiling  at  him  faintly.  The  Englishman 
might  have  been  thirty-two  or  three  years  old.  He  had 
a  blond  moustache,  gray  eyes,  and  a  pleasant  easy  way 
of  holding  himself  that  suggested  an  Oxford  man. 
Gerald  returned  his  smile. 
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"  Bvt/*  ezdaimed  the  dealer^  aggriereA,  "  I  can  aaim 
montiear  that  the  cabinet  is  genuine.  Eyerything  in  wj 
ahop  is  genuine." 

*'  This  cabinet  is  not/'  Gerald  asserted  calmlj.  ^  It's 
Bot  liiat  I  care.  I  like  it  just  as  well.  I  don't  hay 
antiques  because  they're  antique.  But  I  object  to  pay* 
ing  for  an  imitation  as  though  it  were  an  antique,  and 
I  object  seriously  to  being  deceiTed." 

''Monsieur/'  began  the  dealer  piteously,  "on  the 
lieads  of  my  children  — ** 

"  Listen ! "  Gerald  broke  in  callously.  "  If  you  will 
admit  that  this  cabinet  is  not  genuine  I  will  give  you 
the  price  we're  got  to  so  far  on  it  and  say  nothing 
more — ** 

"  But,  monsieur, — ** 

**  If  you  won't  then  I  wouldn't  take  it  if  you  offered 
it  to  me  for  cent  tout/* 

The  dealer  hesitated,  then  spread  out  his  hands  help- 
lessly, with  a  wan  smile  of  defeat,  in  which  there  was, 
however,  something  of  the  Frenchman's  uniTcrsal  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  maUn.  **  It  would  be  Tcry  rude  for 
me  to  contradict  monsieur/'  he  observed. 

"  Thank  you.  I'll  take  the  cabinet/'  Gerald  returned 
without  malice. 

The  Englishman  was  laughing  quietly.  "Thafs 
Tery  nice,"  he  said  in  slightly  British  French.  "  Yon 
most  be  quite  a  connoisseur." 

There  is  something  charming  and  civilised  in  a  well- 
bled  Englishman's  manner  of  addressing  a  stranger. 
He  aToids  happily  the  American's  initial  "  Excuse  me '' 
or  "  I  beg  your  pardon/'  that  seems  to  imply  —  as  it  to^ 
often  does  —  an  intrusion  on  personality. 

Gerald  was  attracted  by  the  man.    "  Oh,  no,"  he  re- 
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pbed  in  English^  "  I'm  not  in  the  least  a  eonaoiiieiir. 
I'm  really  very  ignorant." 

The  other  started.  "Ah/'  he  said  impulsivelj,  ''I 
thought  — " 

"That  I  was  French?  I  am,  partly/'  Gerald  es- 
jdained  courteously^  "but  I'm  mostly  American/' 

"  I  see;  but  how  did  you  luiow  about  the  cabinet?  " 

Gerald  laughed.  "  I  didn't,  certainly/'  he  confessed. 
"I  just  used  literary  knowledge  on  it.  It  was  that 
worm-hole.  It's  placed  too  perfectly  to  be  reaL  I 
feel  quite  triumphant  at  having  been  right." 

They  both  laughed.  "  I  was  in  New  York  once," 
observed  the  Englishman,  "  and  I  was  taken  to  a  place 
where  they  make  antique  furniture.  There  were  two 
white-haired  old  men  —  venerable  old  men  —  there, 
busy  putting  worm-holes  in  chairs  with  an  air-gun. 
After  each  worm-hole  they  would  stand  back  and  sur- 
vey the  result  with  half-closed  eyes.  One  could  see  that 
they  loved  their  art" 

They  laughed  again  cordially.  Gerald  left  the  shop- 
keeper his  address,  and  departed.  "  That's  very  pleas- 
ant/' he  thought.  "  If  we  had  been  Americans  I  sup- 
pose that  we'd  have  exchanged  cards  and  dined  to- 
gether —  at  the  Taveme  Olympia." 

Gerald  kept  much  to  himself.  An  unsympathetic  ob- 
server might  conclude  that  he  never  got  anywhere  with 
his  reflections,  but  at  any  rate  he  did  reflect  a  great 
deal.  He  liked  to  be  alone  much  of  the  day,  and  he 
sincerely  believed  that  the  time  he  spent  in  wandering 
haphasardly  over  Paris,  or  even  in  sitting  at  home,  star- 
ing into  the  fire,  was  not  wasted.  He  had  his  own  defi- 
nition of  indolence,  and  he  upbraided  himself  for  the 
fault  bitterly  at  times  when  to  an  outsider  his  attitude 
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would  aoi  hsre  ^ipeafed  diffocBt  tliaa  In  Mm 
of  idf-ettecm.  Not  tluit  lie  was  In  die  leiti  m  fedoK. 
He  WM  intentdj  interettod  in  Idmodf  beeonw  lie  was 
intensely  interested  in  men  and  women  generallj.  He 
mif^  at  this  period  have  got  on  pretty  wdl  widioat 
friends;  he  woold  hsTo  been  wretched  without  aeqiaaint- 
anoes> — onlj,  he  drmanded  a  great  deal  of  time  for  a 
solitary  consideration  of  them.  His  mind,  swift  in  its 
intuitions,  was  leisurely  in  reflection.  He  Kngered  o?er 
hi»  impressions  of  character  as  he  lingered  over  words 
in  great  poems.  In  the  sensations  from  whidi  his  re- 
flections started  he  went  strai^^t  to  die  point;  in  the 
meditations  themselTes  direct  progrem  was  an  impossi- 
bility. A  hundred  ways  led  him  off,  ending  often  in 
perplexity,  oftener  in  a  tentative  generalisation.  He 
reasoned  always  from  the  particular  to  the  generaL 
Thus,  with  a  mind  that  was,  for  all  its  inconsequential- 
ity,  singularly  rich  in  impressions  and  passionately  arid 
of  universal  conclusions,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  saw 
Ufe  as  inexhaustible.  A  day,  it  is  true,  mi^t  be 
crowded  with  events  of  which  he  was  the  witness,  and, 
unless  they  set  his  brain  aglow,  unless,  as  he  would  have 
said,  "they  made  him  feel  something,"  the  day  might 
appear  to  him  comparatively  empty;  but  let  an  after- 
noon give  him  a  new  problem  of  analysis,  a  fresh  com- 
bination of  personalities,  and  the  day  of  which  it  made 
part  seemed  to  him  crowded,  and  he  welcomed  with 
shining  eyes  his  evening  of  isolated  reflection  upon  it. 

Inevitably  he  used  himself  as  a  standard  of  compari- 
son. No  characteristic  in  another,  perhaps,  really  in- 
terested him  profoundly  unless  it  coincided  with  one 
that  existed,  or  that  he  felt  as  latent,  in  himself.  It  is 
hard  to  suggest  the  intensify  of  his  introspection.    It 
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was  indeed  onlj  in  the  moments  of  f ttigne  and  diillness» 
—  of  what  he  called  indolence, —  that  Gerald  eeased  to 
be  introspectiye.  At  all  other  times,  whenever  he  was 
alert,  he  was  either  receiving  impressions  or  restlesslj 
searching  himself  for  their  explanation. 

There  is  one  exception.  When  he  listened  to  great 
music  —  and  he  listened  to  pretty  much  all  the  great 
instrmnental  music  that  Paris  offered  —  he  ceased  com- 
pletelj  to  be  introspective.  With  the  tap  of  the  or- 
chestra leader's  baton,  or  with  the  nod  of  the  first  violin 
in  a  qoartet,  Gerald's  mind  converged  swiftly  into  a 
fierce  glowing  receptivity.  And  invariably  he  emerged 
from  the  concert  very  tired  but  with  his  head  cooled  and 
dear. 

Being  thus  constituted,  Gerald  attached  himself 
deeply  to  no  society.  He  touched,  however,  somewhat 
casnally,  three  distinct  circles.  There  was  the  small 
world  of  French  men  and  wom^i,  mostly  well  past  mid- 
dle-age, whom  he  met  at  his  ancle's,  and  that  comprised 
men  of  leisure,  scientists,  an  Academician  or  two,  and 
even  an  occasional  man  in  public  life;  the  fashionable 
Anglo-American  society  with  its  headquarters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  £toile;  and  the  other  society,  also 
Anglo-American  but  unfashionable,  composed  chiefly  of 
artists  and  their  wives,  that  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  though  it  had  tendrils  reaching 
beyond,  even  across  the  river  to  his  own  Passy.  There 
was,  besides,  the  club  of  young  Frenchmen  to  whicK 
Charles-Marie  belonged,  and  that  opened  its  doors 
courteously  to  Gerald.  Gerald  went  there  so  seldom^ 
however,  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  had  no  influence 
on  him.  He  found  the  perpetual  discussion  of  women 
monotonous  and  in  bad  taste. 
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Of  the  three  principal  strata  he  liked  the  first  the  best, 
the  second  the  least,  and  found  the  third  the  most  in- 
teresting, as  offering  more  of  the  unforeseen  and  greater 
rariety  in  the  character  of  its  component  individuals. 
If  he  had  been,  like  his  father,  an  aesthete  reacting 
against  New  Englandism,  he  would  have  shunned  the 
artist-world  for  its  lack  of  poise,  but  he  was  not;  and, 
while  he  appreciated  the  intellectual  harmonj  of  his 
uncle's  talon,  where,  as  M.  de  Montreuil  remarked  to 
him  with  an  ironic  little  smile,  you  could  always  hear 
good  conversation  and  never  too  good,  he  considered 
it  a  bit  too  homogeneous.  "  I  like  it,  and  I  like  going 
there,"  he  told  himself,  "  and  there  are  lots  of  clever 
finished  people,  but  it  seems  all  a  little  too  even.  Be- 
sides, I  could  get  it  perfectly  at  any  minute  by  reading 
Taine's   Notes   $ur  Parte   and   diluting  the   cynicism." 

He  began  by  being  interested  in  the  society  of  the  . 
Latin  Quarter  for  its  absurd  difference  from  the  popular 
transatlantic  conception  of  it,  and  ended  by  being  in- 
terested in  it  for  itself  and  the  variety  of  psychology 
it  offered.  He  found  it  composed  in  the  main  of  hard- 
working, often  rather  prosy,  men  and  women,  who  gave 
teas  in  their  studios  and  apartments,  talked  very  little 
about  art  in  general  but  had  a  way  of  looking  at  pictures 
that  inspired  his  respect,  and  who  could  not  be  got, 
when  cornered  individually,  to  give  one  another's  work 
more  than  a  very  qualified  praise.  The  life  they  led 
seemed  to  the  young  man  narrow  and  even  a  trifle  petty. 
They  were  in  general  little  acquainted  with  Paris  in  the 
sense  of  "  feeling  it,"  and  most  of  them  knew  few 
Frenchmen  besides  the  masters  with  whom  they  had 
studied,  their  colour-dealers,  and  members  of  the  Salon 
jury.  But  they  did  create,  and  creation  remained  for 
Gerald  the  most  fascinating  of  all  mysteries. 


Ill 

A  Limm  of  introdaction  in  Parli^  partieolarlj  in  the 
world  of  the  Latin  Quarter^  is  like  —  no — jtM,  why 
not?  —  the  proverbial  pebble  tossed  into  the  eqoally 
well  known  pool.  When  there  are  several  pebbles^ 
thrown  in  at  different  points^  the  final  circle  that  their 
spreading  ripples  unite  to  form  covers  a  great  deal  of 
space.  It  is  true  that  nothing  is  less  enduring  than 
ripples;  but  that  reflection  was  to  Gerald  rather  a  com- 
fort than  otherwise. 

ThuS)  though  he  recalled  the  occasion  of  the  meetingy 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remember  who  had  pre- 
sented him  to  Miss  Georgia  Williams.  Miss  Williams 
was  a  young  woman^  somewhere  between  thirty-five  and 
forty-two,  Gerald  estimated, —  rather  tall  and  well-made, 
with  a  full  face,  a  hearty  manner,  and  a  slightly  self« 
consdous  mouth.  "Burly,"  thought  Gerald,  "rather* 
Very  matter-of-fact,  with  the  immense  sentimentally 
that  generally  goes  with  matter-of-faetness."  She  lived 
with  her  aunt  in  an  apartment  on  the  rue  Madame,  ^ad 
she  sent  every  week  to  a  New  York  newspaper  of  hi|^ 
standing  a  letter  on  art  in  Paris.  She  had  always  about 
her  a  coterie  of  young  men,  aged  from  twenty  to  twenty* 
six,  whom  she  called  her  kindergarten.  "  She  calls  it 
that  to  make  fun  of  it,  so  that  other  people  won't,"  Gerald 
reflected,"  but  she's  really  enormously  proud  of  being  aUe 
to  attract  young  men.     It  gives  her  a  sort  of  vicarious 

youth."    He  did  not  like  her  much;  she  seemed  to 
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him  crude  without  enough  of  interest  to  atone  for  the 
crudity;  —  but  he  admired  her  knowledge  of  pictnrei* 
He  met  her  frequently  —  she  seemed  to  know  all  the 
American  artists, —  and  at  the  third  encounter  she  in- 
vited him  to  a  tea  that  she  was  to  give  the  next  after- 
noon. He  accepted  politely,  but  his  meditations  were 
ironie.  "  I'll  go/'  he  thought,  "  but  as  for  becoming  a 
member  of  her  kindergarten,  as  she  expects, — *'  His 
mouth  curled  at  the  idea. 

Gerald  did.  undoubtedly  fed  himself  superior  to  the 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  he  knew,  and  was  on- 
able  to  keep  a  slight  haughtiness  from  his  manner. 
The  sense  of  superiority  was  not  based  on  his  wealth, 
still  less  on  his  birth;  it  was  purely  intellectnaL  He 
found  most  of  the  people  whom  he  had  known  lacking 
in  fineness  of  perception,  too  easily  classified,  and  slow 
in  receiving  impressions.  He  observed  that  very  few 
men  could  really  think;  for  women  he  esteemed  creatiTO 
thought  an  impossibility.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
when  he  encountered  a  man,  like  M.  de  Montreuil,  whom 
he  considered  superior  to  himself,  or  even  one  like  Mr. 
Harris,  whom  he  considered  superior  in  some  one  point, 
be  became  honestly  humUe. 

Arriving  somewhat  late  at  Miss  Williams's,  Gerald 
found  the  two  small  9dUm$  quite  crowded.  He  made  his 
way  to  his  hostess,  who  greeted  him  cordially. 

'*  I  was  hoping  you'd  come,"  she  said.  "  I  liked  you 
^▼ery  much,  and  wanted  you." 

Crerald,  impressed  again  by  her  crudity,  and  not  in 
dfe  least  by  her  flattery,  murmured  his  gratitude. 

"  If  you'll  come  over  by  the  table  you  shall  have  some 

Thanks,"  returned  the  young  man.    "Th^'re  so 
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buj  stopping  thirsty  mouths  at  present  that  I'll  wait  a 
little." 

"Then  whom  would  you  like  to  know?"  inquired 
Miss  Williams,  in  her  tone,  Gerald  felt,  of  a  kinder- 
garten mistress  who  wishes  to  be  a  friend  and  older 
sister  to  each  child. 

He  glanced  about  the  roouL  "  I  know  quite  a  few  of 
them  already.  There's  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Warden 
and  Miss  Parsons — "  He  caught  sight  of  a  head  that 
rose  above  the  others.  "Why/'  he  exclaimed,  "that's 
my  Englishman  of  the  Quai  Voltaire!  Who  is  he^— 
the  tall  man  yonder  ?  " 

"With  the  blond  moustache?  Ames  Cartaret," 
Miss  Williams  answered,  a  trifle  proudly. 

"  But  still  I  don't  know." 

"Oh,  don't  you  really?"  she  ezdaimed,  a  little  put 
out,  Gerald  thought,  that  he  should  not  recognise  her 
lions  by  name,  and  yet  pleased  that  he  did  not,  so  that 
she  could  make  the  most  of  them.  "You're  still  new 
in  Paris  or  you  would.  He's  a  young  Englishman 
who  paints  eortraordinarily  welL  He's  arriving  verj 
fast" 

"Ah^ — what  does  he  paint?  " 

"  Subjeob-pietures  mostly;  portraits  when  he  has  to. 
Tou  spoke  as  if  you'd  seen  him  before.  Would  you  like 
to  meet  him?" 

"  Very  much.  We  had  a  little  talk  once  in  a  furni- 
ture-shop without  knowing  each  other." 

"  Then  you  shall,  just  as  soon  as  I'te  presented  yon 
to  my  aunt." 

She  led  him  protectingly  to  a  tiny  white-haired  old 
lady  who  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  completely  surrounded 
by   members    of   the   kindergarteo.    It   flashed   iipoB 
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Gerald  that  just  potsiUj  that  inititotioii  centred  aboal 
the  aunt  rather  than  the  niece. 

"Auntie,  this  is  Mr.  Gerald  Northrop/'  said  Miss 
Williams.  "  I've  spoken  to  70U  about  him.  Isn't  it  nice 
of  him  to  come?  Mr.  Northrop,  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Williams." 

Gerald  bowed  over  the  thin,  blue-veined  hand  that  the 
old  lady  extended  him. 

"  I'm  very  glad  you've  come/'  she  said,  in  a  low- 
toned  voice  that  made  her  seem  to  have  said  something 
remarkable. 

"  And  now/'  observed  the  younger  woman  briskly, 
''  I'm  going  to  introduce  him  to  Ames  Carteret" 

"You  run  away  at  once  like  that,  Mr.  Northrop? 
Am  I  so  dreadful?"  Mrs.  Williams  inquired,  gently. 

"  It's  despair/'  Gerald  returned  with  a  sigh.  "  Your 
court  is  so  large.     I'll  come  back  when  it's  dwindled." 

"  And  if  it  doesn't  dwindle?  " 

"  Then  I'll  come  back  anyway." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  like  my  aunt/'  said  Miss  Williams 
proudly,  as  she  escorted  him  across  the  room.  ''Isn't 
she  a  dear?" 

"She's  carina,"  be  replied,  wondering  that  there 
should  be  so  much  distinction  in  the  older  woman,  and 
such  a  lack  o{  it  in  the  younger. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Northrop,"  his  hostess  observed  confi- 
dentiaUy,  while  they  edged  themselves  through  the 
crowd,  "  that  this  isn't  going  to  be  the  only  time  you'll 
honour  me.  I'd  like  to  know  you  better.  I'm  sure  we'd 
be  great  friends."     Her  tone  was  almost  tender. 

"  I'm  sure  we  should,"  he  returned  mechanically.  He 
was  conscious  of  an  annoyance  amounting  almost  to 
disgust,  and  glad  that  in  the  press  further  oonversation 
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was  for  tlie  moment  impoadblo.  **  There  are  some  erode 
•entimenUHiti,  nearlj  always  women/'  he  thought, 
''who  hare  no  appreciation  of  acquaintanceship.  They 
mnst  be  intimate  with  eyerybody  they  know.  They 
can  dismiss  from  their  mind  with  facility  a  person  who's 
absent,  but  as  long  as  there's  contiguity  they  must  haye 
intimacy.  It's  generally  spinsters  yerging  on  middle- 
age  who  are  that  way.  I  suppose  it's  the  sex-instinct 
thwarted  of  any  indiyidual  outlet,  and  so  just  breaking 
loose  anyhow  and  spreading  thinly  over  a  larger  terri- 
tory." He  regretted  not  having  the  leisure  to  play  with 
the  idea,  but  they  had  crossed  the  room. 

Ames  Carteret  was  engaged  in  saying  good-bye  to  a 
lady  who  was  on  the  point  of  departure*  He  had  re- 
lieved her  of  her  tea-cup,  and  stood  leaning  down  to 
her  gallantly.  Oerald  was  struck  by  the  deference  in 
his  attitude  and  voice,  yet  inclined  somehow  to  believe 
that  there  was  nothing  personal  in  it.  The  lady  moved 
away,  and  he  turned  about. 

"  Mr.  Carteret,"  said  Miss  Williams,  "  I  want  you  to 
know  Mr.  Oerald  Northrop.  I  think  you  two  will  like 
each  other." 

"  I'm  sure,"  began  the  Englishman  pleasantly,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  '* — ^Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  the 
American  of  the  furniture-shop!"  Oerald  laughed 
frankly.  **  You  gave  me  a  shock,  really,  the  other  day," 
Carteret  continued,  "  when  you  answered  me  in  Anglo- 
Saxon."  He  turned  to  Miss  Williams  with  the  same 
manner  he  had  shown  the  lady  of  the  tea-cup.  ("  Then 
he's  that  way  with  all  women?  I  wonder,"  Oerald  asked 
himself.)  "You  should  have  seen  Mr.  Northrop  make 
a  shop-keeper  —  of  the  Quai  Voltaire  too  —  admit  that 
a  Louis  XVI  cabinet  was  not  genuine." 
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"  I'm  rare  be  did  it  tplendidly.  I'm  rare  that  «nj- 
tliing  either  Mr.  Gerald  Northrop  or  Mr.  Ames  Carteret 
does  ia  always  done  fplendidlj^"  Miss  Williams  obserred, 
leaving  them. 

'*  Thanks/'  returned  the  Englishman,  as  pleasantly  as 
ever. 

"A  parting  arrow  of  intimacy/'  thought  Gerald  un- 
pleasantly. 

"  Odd,  I  haven't  seen  yon  about  before,"  Carteret  re- 
marked. 

"  Oh,  I've  just  come  out  of  exile,"  Gerald  replied. 

"Really?    Where?" 

"  A  place  named  Valencia." 

"Valencia,  Spain?" 

"  No.    ValencU,  Wisconsin." 

They  both  laughed.  This  Eng^hman  had  so  im- 
personal a  way  of  being  personal  that  Gerald,  who 
ordinarily  disliked  talking  of  himself  as  much  as  he 
enjoyed  thinking  of  himself,  was  not  at  all  annoyed. 
However,  he  felt  justified  in  turning  the  tables. 

"By  the  way/'  he  began,  "do  you  mind  telling  me 
why  you  shake  hands?  I  know  you're  English,  and  I 
think  you're  an  Oxford  man, — " 

"  BallioL     How'd  you  know  that?  " 

Gerald  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I've  no  idea,"  he 
replied.  "  One  can't  get  him  even  to  mention  himself/' 
he  reflected. 

But  the  Englishman,  it  seemed,  was  only  pausing  to 
be  sure  of  answering  accurately.  "  I'm  blessed  if  I 
know  why  I  shake  hands,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  dare  say 
it's  because  I've  lived  a  good  deal  in  France.  I  suppose 
I've  become  rather  French  in  some  ways."  He  spoke 
difBdently,  not  unwillingly,  but  tentatively,  as  though 
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tlie  question  were  a  deep  one  that  had  nerer  oocurred 
to  him.  There  wai  fomething  boyish  and  candid  in  hia 
manner  that  appealed  to  Gerald. 

''Yon  shake  hands  a  great  deal  in  America^  don't 
you?  "  Carteret  inquired. 

"When  we're  being  introduced  to  one  another,  yes, 
always;  with  our  friends,  rarely, —  only  when  we're  go- 
ing away  on  voyages  or  coming  back  from  them." 

"  I  noticed  that  when  I  was  in  New  York.  It  seems 
an  odd  inversion,  doesn't  it?  " 

"  That's  symbolic  of  America,"  returned  Gerald  with 
gravity.  "  Everything's  topsy-turvy  with  us.  We  have 
just  as  many  rules  as  you  —  the  same  ones  really,  only 
turned  upside  down.  Thafs  what  liberty  is;  didn't  you 
know?" 

Carteret  laughed  appreciatively.  *' You've  no  right 
to  be  so  French  when  you're  talking  English,"  he  ob- 
served.    "  You  know  England  then?  " 

"  By  repuUtion,"  Gerald  replied.  "  Oh,  and  I  went 
to  an  English  public  school  for  two  years  when  I  was 
a  boy." 

"BeaUy?     Did  you  like  it?  " 

"  I  hated  it,"  said  Gerald  dispassionately. 

"  Don't  blame  you.     A  public  school's  a  beastly  place." 

They  talked  of  English  country,  then  of  a  walidng 
trip  that  Carteret  had  taken  the  sununer  before,  and 
of  which  he  gave  a  completely  objective  description. 
"Strange,"  thought  Gerald.  "If  I'd  taken  that  trip 
my  account  of  it  would  be  so  different  that  no  one  would 
dream  that  I'd  seen  the  same  country."  But  he  liked 
Carteret  for  his  impersonal  manner,  and  was  immensely 
curious  to  discover  whether  it  was  a  manner,-  He  asked 
himself  whether  he  liked  the  Englishman  because  the 
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Uiter'f  leemiiigly  naSye  luitare  flattered  hif  own  cul- 
tiyated  self-eoiiseioaflnets  into  a  sense  of  superiority^  and 
decided  coolly  that  he  did  not;  that  he  liked  him  be- 
eanae  he  liked  him,  and  was  interested  in  him  because 
the  man  was  as  yet  enigmatic. 

Miss  Williams  retamed  to  separate  them.  "I  can't 
leave  yon  two  together  any  longer,  when  there  are  so 
many  charming  ladies  who  are  dying  to  talk  to  both  of 
yon/'  she  said  archly. 

"  Ah,  poor  things !  Fancy ! "  exclaimed  the  English- 
man. "  We  most  snocour  them,  Mr.  Northrop.  I  say," 
lie  added,  **  yonll  come  to  see  me  some  time,  won't 
yoo?" 

"  Thanks,  I'd  like  to.    Where's  your  apartment?  " 

*'  You'd  better  come  to  the  studio,"  replied  Carteret, 
with  what  seemed  a  touch  of  embarrassment.  "  Four, 
bii,  rue  de  la  Grand  Chaumi^re.     Troiti^me  d  droite.** 

**  I'll  write  it  down  at  once,"  said  Gerald,  taking  out 
a  card. 

"  You'll  find  me  almost  any  afternoon,  cleaning  up 
brushes  —  you  don't  mind?  —  if  you'll  come  just  as  it's 
getting  dark." 

*'  Thanks  again.     I'll  remember." 

"  You're  to  go  back  to  my  aunt,  Mr.  Northrop,"  com- 
manded his  hostess.     "She  wants  to  chat  with  you." 

"  I  wonder  why  he  was  embarrassed,"  thought  Gerald, 
as  he  moved  away.  "  I'm  sorry  I  asked  the  question. 
Perhaps  he  hasn't  an  apartment." 

He  availed  himself  of  the  invitation  one  afternoon 
a  «week  later.  Four  o'clock  had  found  him  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  in  which  he  delighted;  and  the 
eehdng,  insistently  repeated  ''  On  fermet  **  had  driven 
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Um  out,  rdaeUnt,  from  the  fixed  contemplmtioii  of  a 
plctiire  that  affected  him  in  contradictory  ways. 
**  There's  no  good  in  my  trying  to  understand/'  he  mnaed^ 
ai  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  little  mnsenm  and 
went  through  the  iron  gate.  "  Yon  can't  generaliae 
without  knowledge  to  go  on,  and  I  haven't  the  knowledge. 
Ill  go  and  ask  Carteret  — if  I  can  find  him  in."  Witii 
a  shake  of  the  head  he  tossed  his  proUem  aside,  as 
though  it  were  something  physical,  and  looked  about 
him  keenly. 

The  month  was  November,  and  rain  had  been  falling. 
The  pavement  of  the  rue  de  Vaugirard  was  wet  and 
shining,  and  the  buildings  were  drenched  with  a  soft 
gray  tone.  Above,  the  sky  too  was  gray  and  slippery, 
emerald  paused,  drinking  in  the  damp  freshness  of  it  alL 
"  I  love  you,  great  gray  city,"  he  said  intensely,  under 
his  breath.  *'  I  love  you  for  the  perception  of  you  that 
aches  through  me.  I  love  you  because  you  let  me  be 
me, —  let  me !  —  want  me  to  be !  It's  only  by  being  me 
—  hard,  hard!  —  that  I  can  understand  you  —  you 
Mistress !  Ah,  Paris ! "  The  cry  was  not  in  the  least 
the  same  as  that  at  the  end  of  Charpentier's  famous 
opera.  It  had  no  element  of  either  sentimentality  or 
melodrama. 

He  turned  to  the  left,  then  up  the  rue  du  Luxembourg, 
following  the  gardens.  It  was  quieter  here,  and  at 
times  he  caught  the  echo  of  his  foot-steps  thrown  back 
to  him  from  the  houses  on  the  further  side  of  the  street. 
A  hundred  thoughts  —  general  thoughts,  all  of  them  — 
swirled  through  his  mind  as  he  walked;  and  none  would 
come  free  and  simple,  but  dragged  others  after  it  They 
may  not  reaUy  have  been  important  thoughts;  to  him 
they  seemed  rich  and  inexhaustible.     He  counted  on  their  ^^ 
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teeming  presence,  and  on  his  power  to  cope  with  thea. 
He  had  come  to  look  forward  to  being  alone,  that  he 
might  feel  them  swarm  at  him.  It  was  Paris  herself, 
he  fancied,  who  showered  them  down  upon  him,  be- 
cause she  loTcd  him,  as  he  her.  "And  this  one!  And 
this  one!"  she  seemed  to  cry.  He  conld  almost  hear 
her  laugh  joyfully.  On  the  days  of  depression,  when 
they  remained  obstinately  absent,  and  his  mind  was  left 
futile  and  empty,  he  writhed  impotently.  Such  days 
he  called  days  of  idleness,  and  dreaded.  When  they 
were  upon  him  he  wondered  in  a  kind  of  horror  whether, 
as  time  passed,  they  would  not  come  more  and  more 
frequently;  he  would  think  then  of  what  M.  de  Mon* 
treuil  had  said  the  afternoon  in  the  gardens.  But  such 
days  were  rare;  and  on  all  others  he  was  exuberant  with 
confidence,  scornful  of  mediocrity,  sure  that  he  himself 
was  to  be  always  worth-while. 

.  He  turned  now  up  the  rue  Vavin  into  the  rue  Notre 
Dame  des  Champs,  so  into  the  little  street  of  la  Grande 
Chaumi^re,  and  came  at  once  on  his  number. 

"  M.  Carteret  est  chez  luif  **  he  demanded  of  the  head 
that  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  concierge's  box. 

''  Out,  monsieur.     Troisi^me  d  droite," 

A  little  time  elapsed  before  his  pull  at  the  bell-rope 
was  answered.  He  could  hear  a  moving  of  feet  inside. 
Eyentually  the  door  was  opened  part  way  and  Ames 
Carteret's  head  protruded  itself. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Carteret.  It  was  dark  in  the 
halL 

"  It's  Gerald  Northrop.  But  if  you're  busy  hell  go 
away." 

"Oh,  how  d'ye  do?"  said  the  Englishman  cordially, 
extending    his    hand.     "  I'm    glad    you've    come.     I've 
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finifhed  work.  It's  only  the  model  who  hain't  dressed 
yet.  All  rights  Toinette/'  he  called  oyer  his  shoulder. 
''  Oo  and  dress." 

"  But  if   ..."  Gerald  began. 

**  No,  no,  no/'  returned  the  other.  "  She's  got  a  lit- 
tle screened  alcove.  All  these  precautions  were  just 
in  case  yon  might  be  ladies  or  English  curates  or  both. 
Come  in.  Let  me  have  your  coat  and  hat."  He  took 
them  and  followed  Gerald  into  the  studio. 


IV 


All  the  lentiiDental  fiction  of  bohemianifm  rej 
there  is  a  certain  charm  about  studio  life^  due  in  part  to 
the  loftiness  and  pleasant  lighting  of  the  rooms,  and 
in  part  also,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  —  from  the  ab- 
sence of  anj  charm  whatever  in  a  make-believe  studio, 
—  to  the  atmosphere  of  work  that  pervades  a  genuine 
one.  Gerald  felt  it  now.  His  eyes  took  in  the  room 
swiftly.  It  was  large  and  rather  bare,  with  incon- 
gruous, casually  placed  pieces  of  furniture,  varying  from 
a  Louise  XIV  fauteuil  to  a  chair  made  of  woven  wil- 
low. Three  or  four  large  pictures  and  a  study  or 
two  hung  on  the  walls,  and  a  number  of  canvases  re- 
clined angularly  in  a  comer.  On  a  high  shelf  some 
handsome  brasses  shone  dully,  and  a  small  delicate  tea- 
table  with  a  samovar  stood  near  a  window.  At  one 
side,  an  easel  was  turned  about  to  hide  what  was  prob- 
ably the  picture  on  which  Carteret  had  been  working; 
and  covering  what  Gerald  divined  to  be  the  alcove 
lately  in  question  was  a  heavy  curtain  that  swung  to 
and  fro  gently. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,"  remarked  Carteret,  who  was 
wearing  a  long,  very  dirty  apron,  "  111  go  ahead  and 
clean  up  my  brushes.  It's  not  good  for  them  to 
wait." 

"  Do,"  said  Gerald,  "  please."     He  threw  himself  on 

the  window-seat  for  a  moment,  and  glanced  down  at 

a  little  court  containing  elms  and  horse-chestnuts,  bare 
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BOW.  He  rose  again  almost  at  once^  and  wandered  about 
restlesaly. 

"  I  say,"  observed  the  Englishman^  "  joa  seem  awfnllj 
nerroos.    WhatVe  jrou  been  doing?  " 

"  Sorrj/'  returned  Gerald  with  a  laugh.  "  I  am 
nerfous,  but  I've  not  been  doing  anything.  I  never  do 
anything  —  that  you  creating  people  would  call  '  doing/ 
It's  just  Paris." 

"Really?"  Carteret  exclaimed.  He  appeared  as- 
tonished. 

"  Beally/'  Gerald  repeated.  He  stopped  in  front  of 
Mb  host,  and  stood^  frowning,  his  hands  in  his  coat 
podtets.  "I  wish  you'd  help  me  out/'  he  remarked. 
"  I'ye  just  come  from  the  Luxembourg,  and  there's 
something  I  don't  understand  in  what  I  feel  about  a 
certain  picture  there."  He  paused  for  a  moment.  The 
Englishman,  holding  a  brush  in  air,  looked  pussled  but 
interested.  "  I  can't  understand  because  I've  no  knowl- 
edge to  go  on.  You  see,"  he  added  humbly,  "  the  fact  is 
that  I'm  totaUy  ignorant  about  art." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Carteret  calmly. 

Gerald  shook  his  head.  "Totally  ignorantj— 
totallyl"  he  insisted. 

"Look  here!"  observed  Carteret,  still  poising  his 
bmsh.  "Give  me  your  own  opinion.  What's  the  best 
picture  in  the  Luxembourg?  " 

"  Manet's  '  Olympia/ "  replied  the  young  man 
promptly. 

"  And  what's  the  worst?  " 

"  That  thing  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff's/'  Gerald  returned 
with  scorn. 

"  And  what  do  you  like  the  best? " 

"Ah,  that  I  don't  know/'  said  Gerald  more  slowly. 
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"  There  are  so  many  things.  There's  a  Sislejr  land* 
scape^  and  the  Pointelin  landscape  in  the  first  room 
after  the  statues^  and  a  Prinet  woman  in  a  bath — " 
"  But  you  don't  think  they're  the  best  or  of  the  best?  " 
"  No^ —  except  perhaps  the  Prinet.  I  think  the  Poin- 
telin. .  .  .  cheats/'  he  replied^  frowning  with  perplex- 
ity.    "  It  takes  advantage  of  my  moods." 

"Very  good/'  interrupted  the  Englishman.  "My 
questions  weren't  fair  because  they  were  too  definite. 
You  can't  say  that  any  one  picture  is  the  best^ — there 
are  so  many  good  ones  of  different  kinds, —  Degas^ 
Carriere,  Monet, —  all  big;  but  there's  certainly  nothing 
bigger  than  the  '  Olympia/  and  nothing  worse  than  the 
Bashkirtseff  '  Street  Waifs.'  It's  all  nonsense  about 
your  total  ignorance.  I'm  bound  you  appreciate  the 
things  in  the  right  way;  you  simply  can't  explain  your 
appreciation." 

"If  you  don't  know  why  you  know,  then  it's  the  same 
as  not  knowing,"  said  Gerald  sadly. 

"Oh,    I    say!"    his    host   exclaimed    with    a   lan^ 
"  That's  too  deep.     What's  your  problem?  " 
"  You  know  the  Aman-Jean?  " 
"  The  portrait  of  a  woman?     Bather  I " 
"Well,  I  love  it.    Something  about  the  eokmr  gives 
me  a  fresh  pleasure  every  time  I  look  at  it,  and  yet 
there's    something   else   that   makes    me    distrust    the 
picture." 

His  host  considered  him  with  respect.  "Good  for 
you,"  he  observed  simply.  "  There's  no  one  living  with 
a  more  delicate  sense  of  colour  than  Aman-Jean.  The 
values  in  that  picture  are  so  exquisite  that  it's  almost 
as  though  it  were  painted  in  one  colour;  but  the  trouble 
with  the  man   is  he's   too   good   a  colourist.    Colour 
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makes  him  drunk.  There's  no  feeling  for  soliditj.  It's 
all  just  a  charming  fabric." 

"I  see/'  said  Gerald  intently.  "I'm  awfully 
obliged." 

"  Well,  then,  I  hope  jou're  couTinoed  that  you're  not 
so  ignorant  after  all/* 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.  ^  Even  if  I  do  know, 
I  don't  know  why  I  know,"  he  repeated  obstinately. 

"  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  what's  the  difference?  " 

"  And  as  for  my  answers  to  your  questions,"  Gerald 
went  on  conscientiously,  "it  may  be  I've  just  picked 
those  judgments  up  from  others  without  being  aware 
of  the  treachery.  They're  in  the  air.  One's  always 
pretending  to  know  more  than  one  knows,  no  matter  how 
honest  one  tries  to  be.     It's  instinctive." 

"  You're  a  shocking  analyst." 

Gerald  dropped  down  again  upon  the  window-seat. 
*'  Oh,"  he  said  gaily,  but  a  little  astonished,  even  as  he 
spoke,  at  his  own  frankness,  "  we  all  have  to  take  some- 
thing seriously.  You  take  your  art  seriously;  I  take 
my  emotions  seriously." 

"Well,  but,  if  thafs  the  case,"  remarked  Carteret 
slowly  (he  was  obviously  not  on  his  own  ground),  "  why 
don't  you  go  in  for  art  or  literature  or  something?  Then 
yon  wouldn't  have  to." 

"  Ah,  but  I  want  to,"  Gerald  replied  quickly.  "  I've 
got  so  many  of  'em,  poor  things,  and  they're  at  such 
a  crucial  age.  I  can't  turn  them  out  to  starve  for  the 
sake  of  an  adopted  child.     I'm  too  kind-hearted." 

Carteret  laughed.  "But  what's  the  point?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them  eventually?  " 

"Do?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  pictures 
when  they're  painted?  "  Gerald  retorted. 
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"  Sdl  'cm,—  if  I  can." 

"  Is  that  what  jou  paint  them  for?  " 

The  Englif hman  wrinkled  hia  forehead 
"I'm  blessed  if  I  know/'  he  returned  candidly.  "I 
nerer  really  thought.  I  suppose^  I7  all  the  laws  of 
art,—" 

"As  laid  down  by  literature/'  interrupted  the  other. 

"As  laid  down  by  literature,"  Carteret  repeated 
gravely,  **  1  ought  to  paint  them  for  the  love  of  painting 
them.    Actually  I  dare  say  I  paint  them  chiefly  to  sell." 

'*  You  see !  "  said  Gerald  triumphantly.  "  I'm  much 
more  to  be  commended  than  you.  I'm  completely  disin* 
terested.     Emotions  for  emotions'  sake,  you  know." 

Carteret  laughed  again  cordially.  "  Look  here !  "  he 
observed.  "  You  let  me  alone  I  I  haven't  time  for  my 
emotions.  I  say !  "  he  exclaimed  in  a  different  tone,  and 
Chancing  at  the  little  table.     "  We  must  have  some  tea." 

*'  You've  a  lot  more  brushes  to  wash  up,"  Gerald  re- 
turned.   "  Let  me  make  the  tea.     I'm  ripping  at  it." 

He  went  over  to  the  taUe.  As  he  did  so,  the  curtain 
across  the  alcove  was  drawn  a  little  aside,  and  the  model 
stepped  out,  letting  it  fall  behind  her.  She  was  a  tall 
dark-haired  girl  of  twenty-five  or  six,  with  a  soft  grace 
of  movement  in  which  there  was  something  heaitating. 
Her  tjCB,  brown,  set  far  apart,  and  her  mouth,  that  was, 
though  delicately  formed,  rather  large,  expressed, 
Gerald  thought  after  the  swift  glance  he  gave  her,  an 
almost  anxious  gentleness, — "  a  kind  of  tender  humility, 
maybe,"  he  phrased  it  questioningly  to  himself.  She 
was  wearing  a  sober  close-fitting  street-dress  that  be- 
came her  excellently.  She  could  not  be  said  to  have 
looked  at  Gerald;  she  had  turned  her  eyes,  without  in- 
terest, to  him  at  t&e  moment  of  her  entrance,  then  fixed 
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them  on  Carteret  ''Oh/'  thought  the  iiiTettigator, 
eomprehending,  "  I  see  I  Funny  I  didn't  think  of  it 
before!  Un  vieux  collage.  She's  awfully  in  love  with 
him,  too."  The  situation  amused  the  young  man^ — all 
the  more  that  he  did  not  understand  why  there  should  be 
any  "situation."  He  observed  that  the  glance  which 
passed  between  the  model  and  the  artist  was  one  of 
question  and  reply. 

"  VauleM'VOui  que  je  fane  le  thS,  M.  Carieretf " 
asked  the  young  woman  in  a  quiet  voice.  There  had 
really  been  but  a  few  seconds  of  silence  since  Gerald's 
offer. 

"  Voui  seret  bien  aimahle*'  returned  the  Englishman. 
(But  Gerald  felt  that  the  inquiry  had  been  answered 
before  it  was  spoken.)  **  Mademoiselle  Toinette  will 
make  the  tea/'  said  Carteret  to  his  guest.  "  Made- 
moiselle Toinette  Dreuz^ —  M.  Northrop."  There  was  a 
touch  of  what  might  be  either  awkwardness  or  hesitation 
in  the  tone  with  which  he  made  the  introduction. 

Gerald  bowed.  *' Alors,  je  me  retire.  I  am  sure 
Mademoiselle  Dreux  will  do  much  better  than  I  could/' 
he  remarked  courteously  in  French. 

"  Oh,  non,  je  ne  le  croii  pas.  Au  contraire,  moneieur/' 
replied  the  girl  timidly^  yet  less  timidly  than  imperson- 
ally,  and  busied  herself  deftly  with  the  samovar.  Gerald 
went  back  to  his  place  on  the  window-seat. 

"  I  wish  I  had  your  French  accent/'  Carteret  ob- 
served^ his  eyes  on  his  brushes. 

"  Oh^"  remarked  the  young  man  lightly^  "my  accent's 
no  credit  of  mine.  I  was  bom  here."  He  tock  his 
host's  return  to  English  as  a  sign  that  Mademoiselle 
Toinette  was  not  to  be  counted  a  third  in  the  party,  and 
answered   in   the   same   language;    but   he   considered 
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Carteret's  slight  embarrassmeiit  with  a  discreet  coriofitj. 
He  politely  paid  no  more  attention  to  Mademoiselle 
DremL 

"Your  family  is  part  French^  Miss  Williams  told 
me/'  said  Carteret 

("He  needn't  be  so  obvious  in  shifting  the  con- 
▼ersation/'  Gerald  thought.  "  He  mi|^t  trust  me  not 
to  be  altogether  stupid.") 

"  Yes^  they  were/'  he  replied,  **  though  I  don't  know 
how  Miss  Williams  knows  it" 

"Oh^  she  knows  all  about  everybody/'  his  host  re- 
sponded. 

'*  My  father  was  American,  but  my  mother's  mother 
was  French,  and  even  her  father's  family  had  lived  here 
for  three  generations,  so  that  they  were  French  in 
feeling." 

"But  you  went  back  to  America/'  remarked  the 
Englishman,  a  little  inquisitively. 

"When  I  was  sixteen^  yes,"  Gerald  replied.  He 
paused,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  leafless  elms 
in  the  court  Strangely,  the  personality  had  not  of- 
fended  him,  but  it  recalled  to  his  mind  painfully  the 
old  house  on  the  rue  de  Bellechasse  as  it  had  been  and 
as  it  was  now.  "A  kind  of  carnival  of  death  strudL 
my  family,"  he  added  simply,  looking  again  at  Car- 
taret 

"Oh,  I  say,  I'm  sorry!"  ezdaimed  the  latter.  **! 
didn't  mean—" 

"That's  quite  all  rig^t/'  Gerald  interrupted  pleas- 
antly. "  It's  a  long  time  ago.  Only/'  he  went  on  with 
a  note  of  bitterness,  "  I  hope  you've  never  gone  back 
to  a  place  you  loved  as  a  child,  and  found  it  changed." 
He  told   Carteret  of  the  visit  to  the  house  in  the 
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Faubourg  Saint-Gennaln,  speaking  diflpasdonately^  cata- 
logdng  the  changes  objectivelj.  He  was  astonished  at 
his  own  communicativeness. 

When  Gerald  had  finished^  his  host  drew  a  long 
breath.  ''  It  mnst  have  been  beastly/'  he  said.  "  I'm 
awfully  worry.*'  And  Gerald^  who  wanted  no  one's 
sympathy^  no  one's  interest  even^  found  himself  some- 
how pleased. 

'' There!  I're  done! ''  cried  Carteret,  taking  oiF  his 
stained  apron,  and  throwing  it  over  his  arm.  ''Just 
eseuse  me  while  I  wash  up.  Fau9  pouvet  aUnmer  la 
lampe,  Toinette/'  he  said,  and  disappeared  behind  the 
curtain. 

It  had  grown  twilight  in  the  studio.  The  sudden 
iare  of  the  match  that  Toinette  obediently  struck  thrust 
the  darimess  thiddy  back  into  the  comers,  as  though  it 
had  been  suddenly  found  out  in  a  stealthy  approach. 
As  the  girl  leaned  over  the  heavy  lamp,  and  the  wick 
took  fire  slowly,  Gerald  had  a  three-quarters  view  of 
her  face.  The  part  nearest  him  was  softly  illumined; 
the  rest  faded  away  into  shadow.  He  noticed  that  the 
grain  of  her  skin  was  very  fine,  sleek  almost;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  in  keeping  with  her  personality  that  it 
should  be  so.  She  adjusted  the  shade  of  the  lamp,  then 
moved  quietly  about  the  room,  straightening  chairs,  put- 
ting things  to  rights  skilfully.  She  spread  order  about 
her  magicaUy.  An  atmosphere  of  restf ulness  emanated 
from  her. 

"  She  bathes  one  in  tranquillity.  In  a  way  it  must 
be  very  nice,"  Gerald  thought  with  a  moment's  longing 
for  peace,  that  he  repressed  at  once,  yet  not  scornfully 
either.  The  girl's  eyes  met  his,  but  only  by  chance. 
There  was  nothing  personal  in  her  regard.    He  was 
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for  her^  he  reflected  appreeiativelj,  merelj  an  object 
on  which  her  glance  happened  to  drop. 

Carteret  retnmed.  "And  the  tea^  Toinette?"  he 
aiked  in  French. 

"It's  ready/'  the  girl  replied.  ''Dm  •uere,  mum- 
Mteurf  **  she  inquired  of  Gerald. 

"  Deua  fmorceonut^  9*fl  wntM  pUAi»  §mademoii€Ue. 
Merci/*  he  answered^  rising  and  taking  the  cop  she 
proffered  hinL  She  handed  a  cnp  to  Carteret  silently, 
and  then  turned  as  though  to  go. 

"  Et  vous,  fnadematielie/*  Gerald  protestedi "  voui  n'en 
preneM  pasf  " 

"  Merci  bien,  nunuieur.  J'ai  quelqucM  courMeM  i 
faire." 

"But  yes/'  remarked  Carteret  "Take  some,  Toi- 
nette.    You  must  be  tired.     We  worked  too  long  today." 

She  threw  him  a  swift  eloquent  glance  that  held  a 
hint  of  a  smile,  and  poured  herself  a  cup  into  which 
she  put  a  great  deal  of  sugar. 

("  I'm  glad  to  see  she  can  smile/'  Gerald  thought) 
He  felt  that  Carteret's  embarrassment  was  in  some  way^ 
that  he  could  not  yet  determine,  connected  with  the 
Englishman's  obvious  conviction  that  Toinette's  real 
position  was  not  understood  by  the  guest  The  nalvet6 
of  the  supposition  pleased  Gerald;  ("It  gives  me/' 
he  thought,  "  a  sense  of  being  clever  and  intuitive,  that 
there's  nothing  here  to  make  me  deserve  ") ;  but  it  also 
prompted  him  to  malice. 

He  turned  to  the  girl.  "  And  you,  mademoiselle/'  he 
asked  with  a  smile,  "  were  you,  too,  bom  in  Paris  ?  " 

Toinette  dipped  a  biscuit  in  her  tea.  "  No,  mon- 
sieur/' she  replied  gravely.  "  In  Grenoble."  She  ate 
the  soft  end  of  the  biscuit,  not  without  grace. 
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*'  Ah/'  observed  the  young  men/'  there's  a  university 
theroi  isn't  there?  —  and  moantains  and  forts?  It  most 
be  very  nice." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ^CVsi  iri$  prcvmee," 
she  responded. 

Her  answers  were  laconic  enou^  to  indicate  either 
mdeness  or  timidity,  but  Gerald  decided  against  both. 
From  the  inclination  of  her  head  toward  the  Englishman^ 
from  the  very  poise  of  her  body,  he  seemed  to  feel 
her  appealing  to  Carteret  for  instructions;  bat  Carteret 
gave  no  sign.  "  I  wonder  what  he  does  to  her/'  Gerald 
reflected  in  amusement.  "  Maybe  he  beats  her."  He 
gave  up  after  a  few  more  attempts,  and  turned  again 
to  Carteret,  though  he  continued  to  speak  in  French. 
Her  tea  finislied,  the  girl  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
studio  with  the  faintest  little  bow  of  farewell.  When 
he  had  closed  the  door  behind  her  Carteret  filled  him- 
self a  pipe.  He  appeared  still  slightly  embarrassed, 
but  a  weight  of  some  kind  seemed  to  have  dropped  from 
him.  He  perceptibly  straightened  up.  Through  the 
smoke  of  a  cigarette,  Gerald,  whose  lips  twitched, 
watched  him. 

"  I  say! "  remarked  the  Englishman  abruptly,  "  I  hope 
you  didn't  think  me  rude  the  other  day  when  you  asked 
me  where  my  apartment  was." 

("Poor  man!"  thought  Gerald.  "He's  got  some- 
thing on  his  conscience.") 

"  Certainly  I  didn't/'  he  replied.  "  I  didn't  under- 
stand of  course  then,  but  I  do  now." 

The  Englishman  looked  up  quiddy.  "Eh?"  he  ex- 
daimed.    "You  do?"  he  added  hesitatingly. 

"Of  course,"  Gerald  returned  cordially,  "and  ifs 
quite  all  right    The  idea  of  thaf  s  troubling  you." 
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Carteret  regarded  him  for  a  moment  in  lilenoe.  "  I 
suppose  thejVe  been  talking  to  joii«  They're  beastlj 
gossips/'  he  mnrmoredy  frowning. 

"  The  J  ?    Who  ?    Nobody's  been  talking  to  me.** 

"  Well,  bnt  how  — " 

"  How  did  I  imderstand  about  Mademoiselle  ToinetteF 
My  dear  man/'  said  Gerald,  almost  exasperated,  "  there's 
a  certain  intimate,  interchanged  kind  of  glance  that 
nobody  could  mistake.  It  comes  with  nothing  in  the 
world  bat  marriage — " 

"  Oh,  marriage ! "  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 

Gerald  stored.  "  Well,  a  coUage  if  yon  like.  What's 
the  difference?  " 

"  Oh,  a  big  one,  I  shoold  say." 

Gerald  shook  his  head.  "  None  at  all,"  he  asserted. 
"Why/*  he  went  on  with  a  lau|^,  "the  atmosphere  of 
this  room  has  been  heavy  with  mystery  for  half  an  hour! 
I  felt  so  sorry  for  both  of  yon." 

"  Yon  didn't  mind?  "  inquired  Carteret  diffidently. 

Gerald  opened  his  eyes.  "  Mind  what?  "  ho  asked, 
genninely  astonished. 

"Well, —  my  introdndng  yon  like  that  to  my  mia* 
trcM?" 

The  young  man  gaied  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  broke 
into  a  laugh.  "I  see!"  he  cried.  "It's  respect  for 
my  morals  that  has  worried  you!  Of  course  I  ddn't 
mind,"  he  added  grarely,  fearing  to  have  offended  his 
host  "And  I  think  Mademoiselle  Toinette  ia  very 
charming.  She  spreads  peace  about  her;  and  it*s  a  ^of 
to  watch  her,  she's  so  gracef uL" 

Carteret  considered  him.  "All  the  same,  you're  a 
terrible  sort  of  person  to  hare  around.  I'm  hanged 
if  I'd  have  erer  asked  yon  here/'  he  said,  laughing, 
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**  if  I'd  known  your  powers  of  divinAtion.*'  He  pamed. 
"YtM/'  he  remarked,  "Toinette'i  a  good  gjbtl,  and  I 
think  she's  fond  of  me." 

«* Think!"  cried  Gerald.    *'Why,  she  adores  joa!" 

Carteret  shook  his  head  a  little  wearilj.  *'  Toinette's 
a  good  girl,"  he  repeated  remorsefollj, —  "  at  least  I'm 
almost  sure  slie  is.     It's  all  wrong,  though." 

"  I  think  I  miderstand/'  said  the  younger  man  synr 
pathetically.  "The  net  gets  tighter  and  tighter  until 
one  can't  get  away.  One  finds  his  liberty  irretrierably 
gone. 

"  No,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  it  isn't  that  I  don't 
think  I  want  to  get  away, —  only  — oh,  well,  I  can't 
explain." 

Gerald  regarded  him  uncomprehendingly.  "  My 
cousin  —  de  Montreuil  —  Charles-Marie,"  he  remariLcd 
lightly,  "  possesses  all  the  wisdom  of  Larousse;  and  his 
ad?ice  to  me  is:  '  De9  nuUiretteM,  toul  p^e  vou9  vcmdreM, 
wudi  mSfietMHrni  dm  collage.*'* 

"That's  odd,"  obsenred  his  host.  "It  was  Ferdie 
Lee's  to  me  once  upon  a  time,  only  differently  phrased." 

"Who  is  Ferdie  Lee?" 

Carteret  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  gased  at 
his  guest  "  You  don't  know  who  Ferdinand  Lee  is?  " 
he  asked  incredulously. 

"  Tou  must  remember  that  I  don't  Imow  who  any  one 
is  yet    I'm  barely  installed." 

"Ah,  of  course, —  and  I  dare  say  we  painters  are  a 
narrow  lot  who  take  it  for  granted  that  our  little  world 
is  all  the  world  there  is, —  but  it  does  seem  odd  yon 
haren't  eren  heard  Lee's  name.  Lee's  far  and  away  the 
best  of  the  American  painters  in  Paris,  though  he's  stiU 
under  forty.    He's  the  only  one  whom  the  French  them- 
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idTet  reftUy  admire.  If  jou  except  Besnard  and  one 
or  two  otbera  —  he's  a  bit  like  Besnard  in  some  ways 
—  jou'd  have  hard  work  to  find  any  Frenchmen  who 
paint  better.    Lee  does  really  big  work." 

It  was  Gerald's  torn  to  stare.  "  Do  you  mind  saying 
that  again?  "  he  inquired. 

"  What?  That  Ferdie  Lee's  a  ripping  good  painter? 
Why?" 

"  Because^"  remarked  the  young  man  with  a  sigh, 
"  that's  the  first  time  I've  yet  heard  one  artist  admit  to 
another's  merits — at  least,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  as 
though  he  meant  it." 

The  Englishman  laughed  a  little.  "  Rotten  narrow- 
ing life ! "  he  observed,  rising  and  going  toward  the 
door,  in  response  to  the  bell,  that  had  set  up  a  sudden 
jangling.  "  Upon  my  word! "  he  cried  from  the  ante- 
room. He  returned  in  company  with  a  guest.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  this,  Mr.  Northrop?"  he  exclaimed* 
"  Here's  Lee  now!     Quite  like  a  play,  isn't  it?  " 

*' '  Pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old 
comedy, ' "  quoted  Gerald.  "  Yes,  a  very  badly  con- 
structed play." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  new  arrival,  "  life's  always  abominably 
constructed."  He  was  a  small,  rather  usual-appearing 
man,  with  very  straight  black  hair  and  an  unpleasant 
smile.  His  voice  was  harsh,  and  he  spdce  in  a  slight 
drawL 

("  One  would  set  him  down  for  a  London  cockney," 
Gerald  thought,  "or  a  book-maker,  or  most  anything 
rather  than  an  artist.") 

Carteret  presented  them. 

"  I  take  it,  from  the  excitement  my  arrival  occasions, 
that  I  was  under  discussion,"  Lee  observed. 
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'*  YtMf  jou  liATe  been/'  Gerald  returned,  "  and  that's 
sol  alL  You've  been  the  subject  of  an  epoch-making 
remark." 

"  What  was  that?  "  asked  the  other,  reaching  for  a 
cigarette,  and  throwing  himself  loosely  into  a  Louis 
XIV  chair,  where  he  looked  strangely  out  of  place. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Gerald  to  Carteret 

"  Oh,"  explained  the  latter,  "  Mr.  Northrop's  shocked 
because  I  told  him  you  were  a  good  painter." 

Lee  laughed.  "  Really,  you  know,  you  must  stop  saying 
that  sort  of  thing,  Ames,"  he  observed.  "  It  brings  dis- 
repute on  the  profession.  But  then,"  he  went  on,  turning 
to  Gerald,  "  one  never  expects  anything  proper  of  Car- 
teret He's  just  an  idealist  He's  centuries  behind 
his  time.  He  ought  to  have  been  a  crusader.  The 
crusades  are  a  long  ways  off  —  there  hasn't  been  one 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  has  there?  —  but  even  in 
thinking  of  them  I,  being  a  realist,  imagine  the  dust,  and 
the  way  the  armour  would  have  chafed,  and  all  the 
squabbling  that  must  have  gone  on  about  booty^ — but 
Carteret!  —  you  know,  Carteret  would  have  ridden  on  a 
crusade  and  never  have  recognised  the  fleas,  and  when 
he  got  to  Jerusalem  —  filthy,  squalid,  unhygienic  place  it 
must  have  been  —  he  wouldn't  even  have  been  dis- 
appointed; he'd  have  glowed! "  He  paused,  took  a  puff 
of  his  cigarette,  and  considered  the  Englishman  sadly. 

("  Witty  but  vulgar,"  Gerald  thought.) 

"  Well  in  your  turn,  Mr.  Lee,"  he  remarked,  "  tell  a 
hopeless  Philistine—" 

*'  Which  he  isn't  in  the  least,"  interrupted  Carteret 

"—  What  kind  of  painter  Mr.  Carteret  is." 

''Oh,  I  say! "  exclaimed  the  Englishman.  "  Not  un- 
less I  go  out  of  the  room.     I've  no  objection  to  having 
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unpleaiant  thlngi  said  about  me  behind  my  bad^  but  I 
don't  care  for  hearing  them."    He  made  a  feint  of  go* 

ing. 

Lee  reached  oat  a  hand  and  cau^t  hia  arm.  **  Amea 
Carteret/'  Lee  began,  in  the  nasal  pedantic  tone  of  a 
school-teacher,  "is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
young  Anglo-Saxon  school." 

Gerald  found  the  speaker  too  familiar,  but  he  could 
not  help  laughing.  The  man  was  really  droll,  and 
Gerald  felt  him  to  be  immensely  alive. 

"  Oh,  cut  it,  Ferdie ! "  expostulated  the  Englishman, 
laughing  too,  and  wrenching  at  his  arm,  that  his  guest 
refused  to  relinquish. 

"  Mr.  Carteret  has  a  very  delicate  sense  of  colour," 
continued  Lee,  gesticulating  with  his  free  hand,  *'and 
he  has  in  particular  the  secret  of  a  certain  quality  of 
red  that  nobody  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  wresting  from 
him.     The  chief  trouble  with  him  is  —  inspiration." 

"  Oh,  now  cpme,  Ferdie  Lee,"  protested  the  victim,  ag- 
grieved, "  you're  not  going  to  say  I'm  not  inspired  I " 

"  As  I  said,"  Lee  went  on  in  the  same  droning  voice, 
"his  trouble  is  inspiration  —  not  lack  of  inspiration. 
When  Mr.  Ames  Carteret  is  not  inspired  he  does  ex- 
traordinarily good  work;  when  he  is,  he  does  •  .  •  nice 
work.  Nothing  is  more  deleterious  than  inspiration  to 
one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  poet  and  an  idealist. 
If  I  were  inspired  (which  I'm  not,  though  I've  often 
tried  to  be)  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm,  because  I  live 
on  the  earth,  and  would  continue  to  paint  the  earth-— 
or  those  crawling  little  human  figures  that  cling  to  it 
—  only  perhaps  in  a  better  way;  but  Mr.  Ames  Carteret 
lives  in  a  cloud,  and  the  breath  of  inspiration  (which 
for  him  is  a  wind)  blows  that  cloud  far  far  away  from 
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the  Tiilgar  planet, —  thus,  puff!"  (Uowing  the  smoke 
from  Ufl  month).  "  When  Mr.  Ames  Carteret  is  not  in- 
spired he  has  at  times  descended  to  painting  ladies  in 
crinolines;  when  he  is  inspired  he  paints  them  in  lovely- 
toned  garments  of  his  own  devising,  such  as  the  poor 
dears  never  wear  here,  thou^  I've  no  doubt  they  will 
in  heaven.  And  do  jou  know  what  the  resnlt  of  Mr. 
Ames  Carteret's  inspiration  is  going  to  be?  —  That  he 
will  become  popular!"  (his  voice  chdLcd  in  a  sob) 
**  jes,  popular, —  and  have  his  pictures  in  the  windows  — 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  —  and  the  Avenue  de 
rOp6ra  —  like  Choie  —  What's-his-name  —  with  his 
lavender  heaths!" 

Carteret  sprang  on  him  and  choked  him  into  silence. 
''Take  that  back!"  he  cried,  laughing;  but  Gerald  felt 
him  reaUy  a  little  wounded,  and  regretted  having  set  Lee 
off.  ''  Like  those  lavender  abortions !  Confound  your 
impudence!    Will  you  take  that  back?  " 

"I  do!  I  do,  Ames!"  Lee  gurgled.  He  sat  up, 
laui^iing  and  straightening  his  collar.  "  Now  be  a  good 
boy,"  he  said,  panting,  "and  give  me  some  tea, —  real 
tea,  yon  know^ —  not  fairy  tea." 


In  the  weeks  following  the  afternoon  just  deteribed 
Gerald  thought  a  great  deal,  and  did  little  that  is  worth 
chronicling.  Winter  settled  down  upon  the  eity^ — 
winter,  when  the  air  is  damp  and  unhealthy,  when  Paris 
b  plagaed  with  perpetual  rains,  or  with  snow,  whidi 
Is  worse,  but  through  which  she  gleams,  undefaceaUj 
beautiful.  For  in  winter  Paris  becomes,  as  it  were, 
transparent;  and  that  clear  clean  grayness,  which  is  not 
a  gloss  laid  over  her,  but  a  quality  of  her  soul,  shines 
through  her,  like  a  lamp  behind  a  ground-glass  shade. 
Then,  and  then  only,  her  lover  comes  to  feel  that  there 
Is  all  but  nothing  between  him  and  his  mistress.  The 
stained,  dull-glowing,  autumn  veil  that  she  wears;  her 
summer  web  of  languorous  enchantment;  the  fragrant 
white-and-green  dress  of  spring;  —  all  these  are  dis- 
guises, that  other  cities  may  assume  —  if  not  quite  with 
her  hel  atr.  (Even  Valencia  sometimes  clothed  herself 
clumsily  in  such.)  And  since  Paris  herself,  with  bare 
limbs,  and  unadorned,  is  more  elusive  and  mysterious 
than  any  of  her  travesties,  he  who  has  loved  her  thus 
never  forgets  her.  He  will  grow  old,  and  she,  being 
eternally  young,  will  turn  her  back  on  him;  but  at  any 
rate  he  has  bis  memory.  '*  Nestun  maggtor*  dolore,** 
—  yes ;  but  who  would  not  give  up  his  fleeting  fragments 
of  happiness  rather  than  that  abiding  grief.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  loved  and  been  loved  by  a  goddess.     An- 

chises,  old,  toothless  and  withered,  is  still  to  be  envied. 
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Gerald^  then^  listened  with  much  intendty  to  a  great 
deal  of  miuic;  followed  haphaaardlj  some  lectures  on 
history  and  literature  at  the  Sorbonne  (that  generallj 
before  they  were  a  third  through  sent  him  off  on  medita- 
tions of  his  own,  so  that  he  missed  their  point);  went 
frequently  to  see  his  uncle ;  and  read  omnivorously.  Also 
he  pursued  his  acquaintance  with  both  Carteret  and  Lee, 
falling  into  the  habit  of  dropping  in  at  the  former's 
studio  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Lee  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  understood  very  well ;  but,  though  he  did  not  like 
him  unreservedly,  as  he  liked  Carteret,  he  admired  him 
more.  A  picture  of  Carteret's  gave  the  young  man  a  stir 
of  pleasure  that  was  always  less  sharp  the  second  time; 
Lee's  pictures  perplexed  and  excited  him.  Carteret 
would  not  paint  with  any  one  but  the  model  in  the  studio ; 
but  Gerald  had  seen  him  considering  his  work  the  moment 
after  it  was  finished  for  the  day,  and  noted  respectfully 
the  intense  abstraction  in  the  artist's  eyes.  Lee,  who, 
aside  from  what  he  had  heard,  Gerald  felt  sure  to  be 
the  better  painter,  would  daub  away  with  apparent 
carelessness,  undisturbed  by  his  guest's  presence,  and 
dropping  disconnected  but  often  brilliant  remarks  on  the 
most  irrelevant  subjects. 

All  this,  however,  which  he  enjoyed  —  he  enjoyed 
everything, —  seemed  to  Gerald  unreal  as  compared  with 
his  own  solitary  ramblings  about  the  city.  He 
wandered  everywhere, —  in  and  out  of  churches  and  ob- 
scure museums,  along  the  boulevards,  through  the  queer 
prim  streets  about  the  Place  des  Vosges;  and  he  mused 
over  whatever  he  saw.  The  frescoes  in  the  Pantheon, 
with  the  instructive  contrast  between  Cabanel  and  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  led  him  into  reflections  on  the  significance 
of  mural  decoration  that  may  have  been  very  good  phil- 
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OM^poy  bot  tBsfc  were,  bo  diwibtj  ^tty  nd 

nd  NhmIcoo's  ToBb — be  was  boI  ct  all 

▼int  Ni^wleoa's  Tomb,  ewcn  frequent^ — was  die 

sisn  of  a  wbole  (flnwriUcn)  casaj  on  mdodrama  aad  Hs 

danger  wben  soeeessfol  rnongh  to  be  nriitaken  for  tntb. 

It  is  easf  and  pleasant  to  sneer  at  bim;  for  it  is  bmd 
to  mderstand  witb  wbat  intensitj  of  euuficUon  tiw 
jaung  man  beliered  tbat  so  long  as  be  kqit  biwsriif  at 
beart  sefMirate  from  tbe  world  and  its  aekions  bis 
detacbment  woold  bring  bim  moltitodinoas  tliougbiSy  and 
diat  tbese  in  tlieir  spootandtj  rendered  liim  somcbow 
wortb-while:  —  but  tbere  is  someUdng  so  wistfol  in  Ae 
notion  that  one  cannot  sneer  oremracb. 

Tbe  same  post  one  day  broogfat  Gerald  two  letters  fnm 
ValenciA.  He  recognised  tbe  band-writing  on  bodi,  and 
smiled  at  tbe  nnresponsiTe  enrelopes  as  be  bad  smiled  at 
tbe  onresponsire  Oscar  tbe  afternoon  of  bis  doable 
antomobile-ride.  Tbe  letter  ibat  be  opened  first  was 
from  Clara  Moore,  and  before  beginning  to  read  be 
considered  analyticall j  for  a  moment  tbe  round,  smoothly 
formed  characters. 

"  Dear  Gerald/'  she  wrote,  "  Your  imtere^Uug  letter 
came  about  a  week  ago,  I  should  have  aurwered  it 
eooner  if  I  had  not  been  eo  buiy  with  eofue  ehmrehrwork 
and  in  taking  care  of  mg  father,  who  hoe  not  been  vcrg 

weu. . .  r 

"  That/'  thought  Gerald  coolly,  ''  is  not  troe,  dioa^ 
she  must  hsTC  made  herself  think  it  was  before  she  would 
write  it.  She  has  been  wanting  to  answer  erery  day,  but 
has  waited  out  of  pride  and  not  to  seem  eager.** 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  reflection  one  ascribes  to  a 
hero.     If  he  had  made  it  g^ting^y  it  woold  eren 
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caddish.  He  made  it^  howerer^  dispassionatelj^  aa 
casually  and  calmly  as  a  scholar  will  miderline  a  mis- 
quotation  in  the  book  he  is  reading. 

"  It  wa$  kind  of  you  to  write  me  io  fuUg  about  gout 
new  life.  I  don't  know  Pane  very  well  myielf.  You 
know  I  woe  only  there  for  two  weeke  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  and  I  did  not  like  it  then  to  weU  a$  London;  hut  I 
euppoie  your  having  been  bom  there  makee  it  mean  more 
to  you*  I  do  not  think  I  like  your  couiin  very  much  from 
what  you  eay  about  him*    Do  you  eee  him  oftenf  " 

Gerald  laughed  aloud.  "  Fancy  her  being  afraid  that 
Charles-Marie  might  have  a  bad  influence  on  me  I 
But  I  wonder/'  he  reflected^  a  little  touched^  "  what  I 
ever  did  to  frighten  Clara  so  that  she  doesn't  dare  say, 
'  I  hope  you  don't  see  too  much  of  him/  but  only^  '  Do 
you  see  him  often?  '  Is  it  because  she's  in  love  with  me, 
or  thinks  she  is?  I  wonder.  Would  that  make  me 
afraid?  If  I  loyed  a  woman  who  did  not  loye  me  back 
should  I  fear  her?  "  He  threw  his  head  up.  "  Ah,  but 
if  I  loYcd  a  woman  she  should  lore  me  back ! "  he  ez* 
claimed. 

" /  enjoyed"  the  letter  went  on,  ** reading  about  your 
afternoon  with  Mr.  Carteret  and  Mr.  Lee.**  (Gerald 
had  tactfully  omitted  mention  of  Toinette.)  "I  think 
I  thouid  like  the  former  the  better.  It  muit  be  very 
nice  eeeing  artiete  that  way  in  their  itudioe.  Not  long 
ago  I  read  Murger^t '  The  Life  of  Bohemia/  which  I  eup^ 
foee  you  know;  and,  though  of  course  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  it  that  one  can't  approve  of,  it  fascinated  me, 
—  it  all  seemed  at  once  so  real  and  so  poetic.  I  suppose, 
too,  one  must  make  allowance  for  different  standards 
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of  morality  at  different  periode.  Thai  wot  raiker  a 
looee  time  marallg,  wa$n*t  itf  I  think  I  cried  a  littU 
over  Mimi. 

"  You  are  having  euch  an  exciting  life  among  all 
your  new  friende  that  I  fear  it  will  not  intereet  you  much 
to  hear  about  Valencia,  which  I  don't  think  you  ever 
really  liked, —  all  the  more  that  everything  here  goee 
on  much  the  eame  ai  alwaye,  and  there  i»  nothing  to  tell 
hut  email  gouip.  I  $aw  Dr.  Merton  yeeterday.  I  re- 
memher  that  you  need  to  make  fun  of  him,  hut  he  ad- 
miree  you  very  much,  and  aeked  after  you  with  real 
intereit  Mre.  Heathentone  read  a  paper  on  Prog- 
matiim  at  the  Tueeday  Cluh  la»t  week.**  (Gerald 
chuckled.)  **  Nearly  everyone  eaid  it  wae  moet  helpful 
and  significant,  hut  I  couldn't  help  thinking  it  rather 
vague,  Perhape  I  wae  dull,  hut,  though  I  listened  tn* 
tently  clear  to  the  end,  I  couldn't  make  out  what  Prag^ 
matiim  was,  to  afterward  I  got  Profeuor  James's  hook, 
and,  while  it  is  difficult,  I  really  do  understand  now,  I 
tlnnk.  I'm  afraid  you  have  influenced  my  opitAon  of  Mrs. 
Heatherstone.  You  know  you  said  once  that  she  hadn't 
any  mind  at  aU,  Of  course  I  don't  really  helieve  that, 
but  I  can't  look  up  to  her  quite  as  much  as  I  used  to. 

*'  I  am  always  afraid  of  heing  too  much  influenced  hy 
your  opinions,  for  you  wuike  them  seem  so  convincing;  and 
I'm  sure  you'd  admit  that  they  are  a  little  harsh  some* 
times.  You  know,  Gerald,  I  think  that  almost  your  only 
fault  —  we're  old  enough  friends,  aren't  we,  so  that  I 
may  tell  you  what  I  think  your  only  faultf  —  is  that  you 
scoff  at  people.  You  used  always  to  he  scoffing  at  people 
here  —  at  nearly  everyone  except  business  men  like  Mr. 
Harris  —  and  I'm  sure  ^hat  many  of  them  were  very 
intelligent,  honest,  good  people  who  didn't  deserve  to 
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be  icoffed  at;  and  beiidet  they  were  mueh  older  than 
nan.     Yon  teemed  to  look  on  them  eo  eontemptnanelg/* 

The  point  of  rdatiye  age  Gerald  discarded  care- 
lesily^  bat  the  rest  of  the  aoematloii  he  coniidered  with 
a  contemplatiye  frown.  ''I  know!  I  knowl"  be 
thought^  staring  abstractedly  ahead  of  him  and  dropping 
the  letter  on  the  table*  "  It's  the  impression  I  had 
of  myself.  I  was  always  finding  faulty  and  I  hated 
myself  for  it;  but  I  had  to,  I  had  to,  to  be  honestt 
'Good  people?'  Yes,  lots  better  than  I,  and  honest 
—  morally,  but  intellectually  and  emotionally  false^ — 
eternally,  incormptibly  false.  Make-Belie?es !  Mak&> 
Belie?es  I  — almost  all  bnt  the  business  men.  Heaven 
knows,"  he  cried,  "  whether  I  wanted  to  be  nasty !  My 
life  here  is  one  unrestrained  riot  of  enthusiasm.  Not 
that  eyerything  is  honest  and  true  here, —  one  can't  claim 
that  for  the  comitry  that  produced  Catulle  Mendte  and 
Massenet;  —  but  there  is  so  much  that  is,  and  I  am  free 
to  choose  from  it  alL  I'm  Aladdin  in  the  treasure- 
house,  drunk  with  joy  at  the  riches  about  me.  There 
were  times  in  Valencia  when  I  used  fairly  to  hunt  for 
a  chance  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  something  besides  the 
energy  and  the  splendid  relentless  materialism;  bnt  one 
can't  lie  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  being  humane. 
Whatever  else  one  does  one  mustn't  lie."  He  picked  up 
the  letter  again. 

"  /  earn  gonr  UtUe  friend,  Helen  Watt,  the  other  dag. 
She  it  a  dear  ohUd  and  growing  np  to  be  qnite  prettg. 
I  ihink  I  nnderttand  a  little  what  gon  meant  ihai  after' 
noon  iome  geare  ago  bg  taging  that  $he  wat  a  change' 
ling,  a  UtUe  prineeee  $et  down  on  '  The  Hill '  bg 
take.    I  recoUect,  too,  haw  got  epoke  to  her  thai  dag^ 
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jfou  remember  it  was  the  first  time  you  eaw  her.  Yam 
could  always  make  children  love  you.  That's  one  reason 
that  I  know  you*re  not  really  cold  and  critical  at  heart.'* 

There  was  more  —  news  of  their  common  acquaint- 
ances^—  and  then  the  conclusion* 

''  /  hope  you  won't  be  offended  at  what  I  said  about 
scoffing.  You  know  it's  only  because  we're  such  old 
friends  and  because  I  admire  you  so  much  in  many  ways 
that  I  say  it. 

"I  hope  that  you  wiU  find  time  to  write  me  again 
soon.  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  know 
that  you  are  happy,  as  my  father  and  your  other  friends 
are  also. 

'*  With  best  wishes,  believe  me  sincerely  your  friend, 

"Clara  Moors/' 

Gerald  laid  the  letter  down  with  a  little  smile^  half* 
pitying^  half-hmnorous.  **  Gh,  Clara^  Clara/'  he  thought, 
''  if  you  could  only  learn  to  let  yourself  go !  You  ought 
to  —  to  get  drunk  —  or  —  swim  naked  in  the  lake!  — 
NOj  no,  you  couldn't !  I'm  shocked  at  myself  as  though 
I'd  said  something  gross.  You'd  look  as  out-of-plaoe 
and  Victorian  as  our  bronxe  nymph  herself.  But,  ah, 
poor  Clara,  what  a  shame!  How  can  one  call  it  life 
when  one  never  lets  himself  go, —  when  one's  always 
holding  back,  when  one's  ashamed  of  his  emotions, 
afraid  to  scoff  otherwise  than  mildly,  afraid  to  praise 
otherwise  than  reticently,  never  living  on  the  excess  of 
one's  powers!  Why,  it's  only  on  the  excess  that  one 
really  lives  at  all!  And,  ah,  Clara,"  he  continued  after 
a  moment,  ''how  you  represent  Valencia!    One  can't 
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fancy  you  transplanted;  yoa'd  die.  Ton  don't  stand  for 
Valencia;  you  are  Valencia." 

He  closed  his  eyes.  The  letter  brought  the  city  so 
vividly  before  him.  He  thought  of  it  with  at  once  af- 
fection and  a  kind  of  fear.  It  seemed  so  far-off  and 
f oreigUj  yet  so  dear^ —  as  crude  and  logical  and  unyield- 
ing as  ever.  Strangely^  too^  the  letter  and  the  stem 
picture  of  Valencia  that  it  evoked  gave  him  a  little  aching 
qualm  of  conscience^  made  him  feel  as  thou^  he  were 
doing  something  wrong.  *'And  yet  what^"  he  cried  to 
Umselfj  "  am  I  doing  that  is  wrong?  I'm  trying  to  do 
only  what  I  honestly  think  is  best.  What  should  I  be 
doing  then?  I've  no  necessity  of  making  a  living,  and 
the  mills  don't  need  me.  What  is  right,  and  what  is 
wrong?    Oh,  Valencia,  you're  so  sure  you  know! " 

He  caught  himself  up  with  a  sigh,  and  opened  the 
second  letter.  It  was  from  Helen  Wall,  and  quite  short, 
—  only  one  folded  sheet  of  small  paper;  but  from  the 
perfection  of  the  copy-book  characters  and  the  absence 
of  mistakes  he  saw  that  it  represented  hours  of  labour. 
He  was  sure  that  it  was  the  last  of  ixmumeraUe  cc^ies. 

''Deareit  Gerald/*  it  ran,  "It  ieems  io  m€  ih^ 
everg  time  I  write  to  you  I  juti  mutt  tell  gou  sgmm 
haw  very  very  grateful  I  am  to  you.  I  kucm  you  emd 
not  to  or  you  would  icold  me,  but  I  muet  all  the  same.  J 
do  not  think  any  one  ever  did  anything  $o  dear  and  great 
before.  It  wag  exactly  noble  and  juet  like  you,  became 
you  tee  I  have  always  known  you  were  noble.  Perhape 
it  ii  because  you  have  a  count  in  your  family.  You  are 
my  hero  and  you  have  always  been  it  since  the  first 
time  I  saw  you.  We  have  been  reading  'Henry  £«- 
mond  *  in  school,  and  of  course  he  is  very  brave  and  good. 
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but  I  do  not  think  he  i$  90  much  $0  oi  ym.  Ye9,  I0  bt 
iure,  he  did  fight,  and  you  do  not  fight,  hut  that  i»  he^mm 
it  ii  not  the  custom  nowadayt.  I  think  someUm^B  U 
if  a  little  too  had  that  people  do  not  any  mare,  hil 
mayhe  that  i$  juit  HUy.  Tell  me  pleoie  what  you  think. 
But  there  is  one  thing,  dearest  Gerald,  about  what  gom 
did  for  me  that  makes  me  quite  sad.  I  know  thai  U  i» 
only  a  siUy  little-girl  notion,  hut  I  cannot  help  hamng 
such  notions  sometimes.  You  went  away,  and  when  yam 
went  you  left  me  aU  that  money,  and  I  kind  of  feel  «t 
though  I  had  the  money  because  I  could  not  have  yarn 
any  longer,  and  you  know,  Gerald,  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  have  you  than  be  rich  as  you  have 


me/' 


*€ 


Ah,  dainty^  you  little  poet!"  thought  Gerald* 


"  And  now  I  have  some  great  news  to  tell  you,  only 
I  am  so  afraid  you  may  not  like  it  —  or  do  you  say 
'  them  '  when  it  is  '  nexvs  *  f  —  and  if  you  do  not  you 
must  teU  me  at  once,  and  I  will  tell  mamma  not  to  do  U. 
You  see,  mamma  thinks  she  has  discovered  thai  I  hava 
a  good  voice,  and  she  wonts  to  take  me  to  Paris  to 
study. 

''/  don't  think  I  have  any  particular  voice,  but  of 
course  I  should  Uke  being  near  you,  and  mamma  says 
that  in  Paris  we  could  live  quite  nicely  on  the  $ljOOO 
that  what  you  have  given  me  brings  every  year.  (Good- 
ness! I  should  think  sol)  But  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  will  like  this.  I  know  you  have  so  many  wonderful 
friends  in  the  aristocracy,  and  it  might  annoy  you  to  have 
a  Uttle  vulgar  girl,  whom  you  were  just  kind  to  be- 
cause  you  were  so  good,  living  in  the  same  city.    Only 
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gom  know,  dear  Qertdd,  that  you  would  never  have  to 
come  to  eee  me,  and  that  I  thould  he  very  happy  juet 
to  know  thai  you  were  living  not  far  away,  and  would 
never  be  hurt  if  you  did  not  come.  Pleaee  wiU  you 
write  me  about  what  you  think  about  thit  plant  I  think 
I  am  moit  mietruetful  of  it  because  it  ie  mamma'i,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  like  mamma  very  well,  only  I  do 
not  want  you  to  teU  me  that  you  do  not,  because  if  you 
did  not  Vm  afraid  I  might  not  myself,  and  I  suppose 
that  would  be  wicked.  Oood-bye,  dearest  Qereid,  for 
now,  and,  oh,  thank  you  so  much! 

"  From  your  loving  Helen/* 

Gerald  considered  the  letter  gloomily.  Mrs.  Wall's 
rose  was  too  clumsy  to  demand  attention^  bat  the  pos- 
sibilities suggested  by  Helen's  living  in  Paris  were 
portentous.  It  was  not  merely  the  selfish  thought  of  the 
responsibilities  her  presence  might  lay  him  under^  but 
his  fear  for  her  as  well,  that  disturbed  him.  "Of 
course,"  he  reflected,  "  it  might  be  the  best  thing  in 
the  world;  she  might  develop  exquisitely."  But  his 
thought  of  her  was  as  of  a  perfect  flower  that  had  grown 
in  a  desert.  The  flower  would  be  as  perfect  elsewhere 
—  its  beauty  was  absolute,  not  dependent  on  the  contrast 
with  its  setting  —  only,  it  had  sprung  from  the  desert. 
Would  it  grow  more  beautiful  in  the  conservatory  or 
would  it  wither?  "  But,  after  all,  what  kind  of  gift  is 
H,"  he  demanded,  "that  one  keeps  conditional?  She 
must  do  what  she  thinks  is  best.  Everyone  must  always 
do  just  what  he  thinks  is  best.  It's  the  one  great  law. 
Only,"  he  added,  "it's  risky  work  playing  with  other 
people's  lives, —  and  I  set  about  it  so  blithely." 

He  sat  down  to  answer  Helen's  letter,  but  he  made  a 
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grimace  at  himadf  as  he  dipped  his  pen  in  fhe  ink. 
With  his  old  habit^  in  reading  the  letters  he  had  aa^ed 
his  sweets  till  the  last,  and  the  sweets  left  a  bitter  taatt 
in  his  moath. 


VI 


Ths  year  following  his  mother's  death  Gerald  had 
spent  with  his  uncle  Raonl  in  the  old  Montreuil  hotel 
on  the  me  de  Lille,  while  Edgar  returned  for  a  time 
to  Valencia.  It  had  been  Rente's  wish;  she  had  under- 
stood them  both.  The  jear  was  a  delight  to  the  boy;  it 
became  almost  the  tenderest  memory  of  his  childhood. 
Certainly  no  such  memory  remained  from  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years  which  he  lived  with  his  father  in  the 
melancholy  house  on  the  rue  de  Bellechasse. 

At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  an  English  public-school 
where  he  was  profoundly  unhappy.  ''  I  don't  like  it/' 
he  said  when  questioned,  but  his  explanation  was  yagne. 
In  a  sort  of  journal  that  he  kept  irregularly  he  expressed 
himself  on  the  same  subject  at  greater  length  and  without 
reserve,  if  hardly  more  clearly. 

Edgar  having  gone  to  America  on  a  last  visit  to  his 
father,  Gerald  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  of  his  second 
year  with  the  Montreuils.  The  count  welcomed  the  boy 
with  unmistakable  pleasure,  and  considered  approvingly 
his  straight  slim  form  and  handsome  eager  face. 

"  But  what,"  he  inquired,  ''  is  the  matter  with  your 
eye?     It's  discoloured." 

Gerald  blushed  and  raised  his  hand  to  conceal  the 
bruise.     ''  Oh,"  he  replied  awkwardly,  "  it's  nothing!  " 

The  count  frowned.     "  You've  been  fighting  —  with 

fists.     Quel  paye!  ** 
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**  It's  what  tbey  do  there/'  explained  Gerald^  dgfaiiig. 
"  You  have  to  do  what  the  rest  do/' 

His  uncle  broke  into  an  appredatiye  laugh.  **  II  fond 
te  pardanner,*^  he  said.  "I  know  men  of  sixty  who 
could  not  sum  up  England  so  well.  Maj  one  ask  the 
occasion  of  this  affaire  d'hanneurf  " 

Crerald  stammered  a  little  in  replying.  His  reserre 
was  less  toward  his  uncle  than  toward  any  one  else;  but 
it  was  always  great  and  hard  to  oyeroome.  *'  I  —  it  — 
it  was  just  about  a  kind  of  book  that  I  wrote  in  some- 
times—a sort  of  journal, —  and  I  found  another  boy 
reading  it  one  day,  and  I  told  him  to  lay  it  down  at 
once,  and  he  wouldn't,  so  I  fought  him." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  count,  **  I  see.  It  was  dishonourable 
of  him." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy  hesitatingly,  as  thou{^  the 
matter  was  nf>t  yet  clear.  He  knit  his  brows.  *'  He 
hadn't  a  right  to,"  he  burst  out     "  It  was  my  book^ 

—  mine  I     He  had  no  right  to  touch  it! " 

His  uncle  regarded  him  with  a  quisxical  curiosity. 
**  This  boy  who  read  your  journal, —  you  didn't  get  on 
with  him  weU?" 

"  Oh,  but  yes,"  Gerald  protested.  "  I  Uke  hhn  very 
much.  He's  a  good  sort.  And  it's  all  right  now.  He 
begged  my  pardon  afterward." 

"  Then  afterward  you  let  him  read  your  diary?  " 

"  Why  no ! "  cried  Gerald.  "  That  was  what  I  fought 
him  about" 

"But  you  weren't  ashamed  of  it?"  insisted  the 
count. 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "No,  it's  fine,"  he  said 
nalTcly.    "Sometimes  in  it  there  are  words  that  are 

—  that  are  —  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it  —  just  ri|^ 
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But  yon  fee,  it's  just  for  me.    I  wouldn't  show  it  to  way 


ft 


Now  that's  odd/'  remarked  the  Comt  Raonl,  smiling. 

I  had  supposed  the  instinct  nniyersal  to  make  poUic 
the  emotions  of  one's  strictly  private  life.  Did  joo, 
maj  I  inqnire,  emerge  yictorions  from  jonr  encoon- 
ter?" 

"  No/'  replied  Gerald  indifferenUy.    "  He  did." 


Jnst  as  in  Valencia,  thns  now  in  Paris  he  still  kept 
op  the  note-book.  It  was  not,  even  after  so  many  years, 
Tery  large, —  only  an  affair  of  two  thin  yolmnes;  for 
it  had  never  become  a  habit.  His  irregular  entries  in  it 
were  spontaneous  bursts  of  self-expression.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  the  words  flowed  easily.  He  laboured  over 
them  minutely,  transcribing  the  finished  copy  into  the 
joumaL  Sometimes  a  phrase  would  hold  him  up  for 
hours.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  artist's 
Instinct  could  have  been  combined  with  so  strong  a  dis- 
taste for  publicity;  but  the  fact  remains  that  Gerald 
attained  the  artist's  indifference  to  his  own  thoughts  not 
with  their  publication  but  with  their  expression.  Once 
he  had  expressed  them  with  the  tenderest,  most  pains- 
taking perfection  of  which  he  was  capable,  he  discarded 
them  happily. 

It  was  no  doubt  as  well  —  except  for  himself.  His 
reflections  reveal  nothing  of  inestimable  value.  But  they 
display  better  than  can  description  the  fervour  of  his 
life,  the  intensity  of  his  point  of  view. 

"The  proper  thing  to  observe  at  Versailles,"  he 
wrote,  after  a  week  in  which  he  had  gone  every  day 
to  visit  the  ch&teau  and  the  stately  gardens,  "  is,  I  note, 
the  pathetic  contrast  between  wealth  and  poverty  in  the 
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ci^raBCBni  if  muf  j»  in  dook  ftiier  dook  oob  icwu 
in  tii606  fraccfol  fvofcs  esquistte  ouurlien  end  ocB* 
eslelj-gowiied  ladles  ttrolkd  aad  pUjed  and  made  daintjr 
cuffuyi  lore,  wUle,  outside,  gamii  tenflde  peatsnls 
ioQ^fiA  bestiaUj  for  a  crust  oi  bread.  It  is  all  Tcrj  troe; 
aad  I  do  not  think  I  am  hard-hearted  enoii|^  not  to 
shodder  at  the  people's  miserj.  (Michelet  made  ma 
weep  —  not  pleasantly  either,  painfullj.)  Bat  tiiere  ia 
so  moda  else  to  feel  at  Versailles. 

**  (£Ten  so,  there  seems  small  reason  for  mj  dislike 
of  the  contrast  Perhaps  it  is  that  in  its  iteration  and 
reiteration  I  discern  too  little  sincerity,  too  arid  a  pome- 
Ing  npon  the  dramatic.  There  is  so  mnch  dap-trap  In 
the  aodior.  He  is  too  foil  of  tricks.  Yoo  see  Um 
hnnting  shoddily  for  an  effect.  And  here  is  one,  fadle 
and  ready-made,  to  his  hand.     He  cannot  resist  it.) 

''  What  I  feel  most  keenly  in  Versailles  is  a  sense  of 
irony.  Perhaps  I  should  not;  perhaps  the  irony  of  Ver- 
sailles is  trivial  beside  its  tragedy, —  bat  I  am  not  sare. 
Tragedy  is  the  affair  of  a  moment,  or  a  year,  or  a 
centary, —  it  implies  events;  irony  smiles  gently  oat  of 
the  permanent  heart  of  life. 

"  Here  in  Versailles  in  the  dghteenth  centary  had 
grown  ap  through  an  inmiense  system  of  pririleges  a 
class  with  no  ties,  with  no  doties,  hardly  grased  by  laws, 
cut  dear  of  religion,  with,  in  short,  a  freedom  almost 
absolute. 

"And  did  they  use  it,  this  liberty?  Ma  foi,  namt 
They  loaded  themsdves  with  etiquette;  they  made  of 
their  liyes  a  rigid  routine;  for  every  real  responsibility 
that  they  had  shaken  off  they  set  up  ten  artificial  de- 
voirs. They  created  rules  for  precedence,  rules  for 
dress,  immutable  rules  for  behaviour  in  love.    And  now 
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and  then  they  plajed  pathetically  at  being  shepherda 
and  shepherdesses. 

"  Versailles  is  the  most  depressing  place  in  the  world. 
It  says  —  so  prettily, — '  Liberty,  children  ?  What  wonld 
yon  do  with  liberty  if  you  had  it? ' 

**  Versailles  is  die  failure  of  freedom." 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  journal  are  to  be  found 
observations  on  the  tyranny  of  words.  Later  they  be- 
come painful,  half-incoherent  outcries  upon  words  of 
evtry  description;  at  this  point  they  are  only  impetuous 
protests  against  those  words  that  stand  for  person- 
ifications. 

"We  are  all  corrupted  by  abstractions;  they  are  our 
Frankenstein's  monsters.  Two  or  three  things,  or  a  hun- 
dred things,  or  a  million  things, —  what  does  it  matter? 

—  resemble  one  another;  and  we  take  the  resemblance, 
and  call  it  by  a  name.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that; 
it  is  an  affair  of  convenience.  Beauty,  ugliness,  just- 
ice, knowledge, —  such  terms  are  short-cuts  to  expres- 
sion; it  would  be  difficult  to  do  without  them.  But  the 
strange  and  disconcerting  truth  is  that  they  assume  at 
once  a  life  of  their  own.  No  great  harm  is  done,  per- 
haps, except  to  our  clearness  of  vision,  by  such  words 
so  long  as  the  old  resemblances  for  which  they  stood 
obtain.  A  beautiful  object  remains  a  beautiful  object 
(though  the  adjective  itself  cheats);  a  just  act  is 
eternally  an  act  which  favours  no  man  at  the  expense 
of  another;  so  personify  beauty  and  justice  if  you  will. 
But  the  principle  is  dangerous;  for  see  what  happens  in 
the  case  of  other  words,  where  the  old  resemblance  has 
become  obscured,  or  has  changed,  or  has  even  —  as  often 

—  quite  disappeared.     Morality  and  Immorality ,  for  ex- 
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Mq>le/— oh,  the  widced  harm  tbey  do!  Thcj  go  tlalk- 
Ing  throng  the  worlds  womidiiig  and  dcoUojinfe  like 
Ofil  hearts  with  a  life  of  their  own.  The  old  lektiott- 
diipo  that  thej  most  hare  represented  ha?e  Tsnishfd 
No  two  honest  men^  each  erainining  his  heart  candidly, 
woold  be  aUe  to  agree  on  a  code  of  moral  acts;  jet  ofer 
the  joere  word  Morality  men  will  hate  and  fi^  and 
condemn,  and  torn  their  nei^bours  \  and  their  own,  Iffes 
hitter. 

"  It  is  not  yet  bad  enoii|^.  There  are  two  pemi- 
doQS  personifications^  words  representing  actirities,  tiiat 
are  worse.  For  while  over  Morality  and  Jmaioraliiy  die 
world  almost  breaks  up,  orer  these  two  it  does  actnalty 
go  to  pieces. 

"  The  first,  ihe  Church,  which  mnst  once  have  been  an 
abstraction  standing  for  men's  combined  attempt  to  ex- 
press in  unison  certain  innate  rererential  feelings,  can 
be  laid  aside  now  with  a  shudder;  for  it  can  do  no  more 
hann.  Not  because  the  old  needs  it  was  created  to 
symbolize  bare  disappeared  —  they  still  exist;  —  but  be- 
cause  through  centuries  of  horror  men  have  fou^tt 
until  they  hare  crushed,  the  word,  the  name,  that  th^ 
themselves  invented,  and  that  had  grown  into  a  soulless^ 
living,  tentacled  monster. 

"  But  the  State!  You  cannot  kill  that  abstraction,— 
which  meant  once  just  the  individual's  delegation  for 
convenience'  sake  of  his  power  to  protect  himself  against 
the  encroachments  of  his  neighbour.  The  word  has 
become  too  mighty  to  kill;  the  clearest  recognition  of  its 
fictitious  nature  cannot  shake  it.  I  can  insist  to  myself 
vehemently  and  logically  that  the  State  is  only  I  and 
my  fellows, —  but  I  cannot  feel  it.  The  word  for  me 
is  an  entity,  a  great  power,  to  which  I  bow,  or  against 
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wbkib  I  strnggle;  so  that  if  I  tee  a  pnUic  wrong  com* 
mitted  the  mere  phraae  'The  SUte  has  willed  it'  is 
enough  to  make  my  judgment  of  its  iignstice  waver. 
What  ehance  have  those  who  reas<m  bat  little^  or  not  at 
all^  against  such  a  word^  when  I^  who  have  all  the 
freedom  that  there  is^  and  who  have  set  f orth^  unham- 
pered, with  a  single  aim, —  to  think  things  out  elearlj^ 
—  cannot  free  myself  from  it?  '* 

And  all  this  from  a  man  whose  intimate  instinct  it 
was  to  generalise  about  eyerything!  Gerald  himself 
would  certainly  hare  conceded  the  presence  of  irony  in 
such  essays,  if  there  had  been  any  one  to  remark  on  it; 
he  would  have  been  profoundly  mortified  if  it  had  been 
pointed  out  that  his  thoughts  were  at  best  vague  and 
undereloped,  and  obscured  by  a  too  inyolyed  style« 

Music  made  a  great  part  of  the  young  man's  life, 
but  there  is  little  attempt  to  treat  of  it  in  the  journal, 
and  the  only  passages  of  any  length  upon  it  have  to  do 
with  minor  music  There  is  a  rather  harsh  paragraph  or 
two  on  the  harmful  existence  of  "subject"  in  Tschal- 
kowsky^  followed  by  an  examination  of  that  composer's 
popularity,  and  ending  with  an  inquiry  into  the  fascina- 
tion of  morbidness;  and  some  consideration  is  given  to 
Dukas,  Strauss  and  Debussy.  But  of  vtry  great  music 
there  is  almost  no  mention, —  only  a  few  scattered,  timid 
phrases. —  "  It  occurred  to  me  suddenly  today  "  (for  in- 
stance) "  that  Shelley  did  the  same  thing  in  The  Cenci  as 
Mosart  in  Don  Giovanni;  but  such  comparisons  are  dan- 
gerous,—  I  am  afraid  of  thenL  Music  is  music.  The 
highest  thing  one  can  say  of  it  only  falsifies  or  belittles 
it" 

One  truly  admirable  characteristic  of  the  note-book 
Is  the  absence  of  any  consideration  of  woman  as  woman* 
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-It  « 
ifcMU  be  M> 

Ms  nadoned  self  dist  ok  voald  tUok  ft 
be  greetiag  crerr  Ban;  hat  no.  It  atask  add  to  its 
dreif  jtKlf  for  each  man  spedalh-.  before  it 
Wbj  fboold  one  bare  looked  indiFereBllT  at  a 

fed  tbe  tbrill  of  attractioB  for  tbe  tbooMnd- 
;?  Xot  bccaoae  it  is  abe  wbo  vill  bear  bisi  tbe 
best  efaildicn.  Ah,  nothing  so  simpk  as  that! — mMUf 
disregard  bealthj  females  to  sdeet  an  inralid.  X  or  jet 
to  Cnd  a  woman  with  one's  own  sjmpathies  and  cb* 
tbosiasms.  Tbe  strange  tremor  arises  iHogieallj,  and 
one  maj  feel  it  for  a  not  wcrj  striking  woman  aboot 
triiom  be  knows  nothing. 

^  Until  totti|^t  I  think  that  no  one,  eaoqit  perhaps 
Helen  Wall  (and  she  onlj  a  Uttle),  has  ever  stirred 
me  spontaneonslj  in  that  wa j.  I  went  tiiis  evening  to  a 
Lamoorenz  Cooeert  beeanse  the  Brahms  Trmgie  Oosr- 
imre  was  to  be  plajed  It  was  played  onlj  passaUj, 
and  tbe  rest  of  the  program  was  sillj,  so  that  I  was 
bored  and  on  the  point  of  going  home,  when  I  can^^ 
si|^t  of  a  girl  some  little  distance  awaj  on  mj  left.  I 
saw  ber  ilrst  in  profile.  Her  nose  was  pure  Greeks — 
not  the  faintest  indentation  from  the  tip  of  it  dear  up 
to  where  ber  brown  hair  enrled  over  her  fordiead;  and 
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her  mouthj  too,  was  Greek.  Perhapi  she  felt  my  stare. 
At  any  rate  she  turned  about  for  an  instant,  and  her 
eyes  met  mine  carelessly.  When  they  did  I  shivered 
and  turned  away.  There  was  no  sense  in  it;  I  felt 
humiliated.  Many  women  whom  I  have  met  are  mora 
beautiful;  Clara  Moore  is  handsomer.  But  there  was 
something  fine  and  chiselled  in  this  girl's  face.  Still  it 
had  no  right  to  stir  me  in  that  manner.  After  the  con- 
cert I  tried  to  find  her^  so  that  I  might  have  one  closer 
glance  at  her;  but  I  could  not. 

"  It  is  ridiculous  to  be  annoyed  so  by  a  Greek  nose." 
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Mrs.  Wall  wasted  no  time.  Indeed,  it  was  obrions 
to  Gerald  that  she  most  have  gone  about  making  her 
plans  for  departure  undisturbed  by  the  contingency  of 
his  disapproval.  Perhaps  it  was  simply  that  she  was 
sure  of  his  favourable  reply  to  her  daughter's  letter; 
but  this  reflection  gave  him  no  stir  of  admiration  for 
her  insight.  That  her  conclusion  had  been  right  was 
chance,  not  the  result  of  intuition;  her  perception  of 
his  motives  would  have  been  hopelessly  false.  She  wrote 
him^  casting  herself  and  her  daughter  illiterately  but 
unmistakably  on  his  hands.  She  announced  that  they 
would  leave  Valencia  a  week  later,  and  observed  that  she 
would  rely  on  his  advice  as  to  where  to  live:  —  of  course 
she  would  like  a  small  apartment;  she  had  been  told 
there  were  many.  Gerald  spent  the  greater  part  of 
three  days  in  the  search  for  a  lodging  that  should  be 
at  once  cheap,  livable  and  not  too  inconveniently 
situated.  A  sense  of  retribution  fortified  him.  "This 
is  your  own  fault,"  he  told  himself.  "Take  the  con- 
sequences." 

Helen  and  her  mother  arrived  in  Paris  one  after- 
noon toward  the  end  of  February.  Gerald  met  them  at 
the  Gare  Saint  Lazare  in  his  automobile,  and  took  them 
in  charge.  Helen,  who  had  been  very  ill  on  the  crossing, 
looked  pale  and  pathetic.     She  greeted  him  tremulously 

in  a  subdued,  half-frightened  manner.     She  walked  a 
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little  bdiind  him  as  be  boned  bimMlf  antboriUthdj  with 
getting  tlie  two  small  trunks  tbroogfa  the  enstoms;  but, 
tonring  once  to  smile  at  her,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
£xed  on  hhn  adorin^^j.  She  sffJiicJ  so  lost,  so  pitifnUj 
decachedy  that,  not  being  aUe  to  be  angrj  with  her 
mother,  he  felt  a  sharp  touch  of  anger  at  himself  as  the 
indirect  cause  of  her  mihappiness.  He  would  hsTe  can^it 
her  hand  and  pot  it  throuf^  his  arm,  hot  he  feared  that 
if  he  touched  her  she  miglit  crj.  He  had  never  been  so 
food  of  her  before,  and  it  occurred  to  him  in  ezpUna- 
tion  that  it  might  be  that  delicate  appealingneas,  that 
qoalitj  of  wistf nlness,  which  was  the  secret  of  her  diarm. 

There  was  oertainl j  nothing  wistfol  about  Mrs.  WalL 
She  was  a  colossal  unpleasant  fact.  There  she  was  — 
in  Paris.  She  rose  superior  to  all  the  dificohies  of 
arrival  bj  ignoring  them.  She  did  not  even  stoop  to 
seom  of  the  fact  that  the  porters  and  costoms-nirisls 
with  whom  she  was  dealing  (through  Gerald)  were  talk- 
ing French ;  she  did  not  apparently  recognise  it. 

**  So  this  is  Paris,**  she  said  once,  looking  around  the 
Gare  Saint  Lasare  judicially. 

Gerald  admitted  that  it  was.  **  Shell  be  calling  it 
'Paree'  in  a  week,**  he  reflected. 

"  And  how  is  Count  Montrooej?  "  she  asked. 

''Who.>  —  Oh,  mj  unde?  —  He's  quite  well,  diank 
joo,**  replied  the  young  man  with  a  little  eatdi  in  his 
▼oke.  "  But  she's  immense! "  he  thougfit  in  a  kind  of 
admiration.  "She  simply  eouldn't  be  more  ^vi— pl^» 
If  only  that  superb  cafan  meant  competence;  —  but  I  doB*t 
believe  it  does." 

He  steered  them  Uirou|^  the  difficulties  of  arrival  with 
an  easy  hand,  and  farou^it  them  in  safety  to  the 
The  chauffeur  touched  his  hat. 
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"  French,  I  suppote? "  Mn.  Wall  renuirked,  nodding 
ftt  him. 

*'  Oh,  yes/'  Gerald  assented.  **  He's  the  youngest  son 
of  the  coachman  my  unde  used  to  have  when  I  was  a 
boy  here.  Of  conrse  I'm  not  entitled  to  have  the  oldest 
son." 

*'  Your  nnde, —  Count  Montrooey  ?  " 

"  Tes/'  returned  Gerald  gravely^  getting  in  after  them. 
''  Rue  Vaneau,  Jean/'  he  said  to  the  chauffeur. 
"  Quatre-vingt-neuf,  il  me  semble,     N'at-ce  poif  " 

"  Oui,  mamieur.     Quatre-vtngt-neuf." 

Gerald  felt  Hden's  hand  pressed  against  his  side. 
He  turned  to  her  quickly.  "  It  seems  strange  and 
formidable  at  first,  doesn't  it?"  he  suggested  gently. 
"  Arrival's  invariably  that  way.  Youll  get  used  to 
everything  in  a  few  days.  It  will  all  be  as  natural  as 
ValencU  after  a  little  whUe." 

"Oh,"  she  explained  unsteadily  in  a  low  voice,  "it 
isn't  thatl    It's  just  that  you're  so  good! " 

"  Tou're  a  baby,"  he  said,  touching  her  hand.  "  Of 
course  I'm  not  good." 

("After  all,  it  does  her  no  harm  to  make  me  her 
fairy  prince,"  he  thought,  "  and  it  doesn't  matter  in  the 
least  that  I'm  not  one.  Only,  the  first  fairy  prince  takes 
away  forever  something  —  a  quality  of  freshness  — 
from  his  worshipper.  Helen  may  love  a  man  really  one 
day,  and  give  hersdf  with  abandon  —  she's  capable  of 
it  —  but  there  will  always  be  something  that  I  had,  that 
she  gives  me  now,  which  her  lover  win  never  find.  And 
it's  usdess  for  me  to  pretend  that  there's  no  dement 
of  sex  in  it.  Whatever  the  gift  is  it's  radiantly  wonder- 
fully sexual;  it's  scarcdy  anything  else.") 

"  Is  this  the  Champs  Elys^es  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Wall, 
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adding  one  more  to  tbe  list  of  parodies  on  tke 
of  that  imf ortonate  aTenue. 

Gerald  started.  "  No/' he  replied/' it's  the  me  Anber, 
and  that's  the  Opera  right  ahead  of  us.  Well  go  down 
the  ATenue  de  I'Op^ra  next,  then  across  the  rirer.  IVe 
arranged  rooms  for  you  at  a  pendom/*  be  went  on. 

"  What,"  asked  Mrs.  Wall,  "  U  that?  " 

"Oh,  pensiom  is  a  sort  of  poetic  Frendi  word  for 
hoarding-house,    but   some    of   them    are    really    Tery 
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Mrs.  Wall  appeared  griered.  **!  thou^t  you'd 
probably  find  us  a  little  apartment  somewhere,  Mr. 
Gerald,"  she  remarked  sadly. 

Gerald  felt  Helen  stiffen  beside  him.  He  patted  her 
hand.  "I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  take  an  apartment 
just  yet  unless  you  insist,  Mrs.  Wall,"  he  explained 
eourteously,  '*  and  anyhow  I  had  only  a  week,  and  that 
wouldn't  have  been  time  enou^  to  find  one.  Tou  see, 
they're  very  hard  to  get  and  pretty  expensive.  At  the 
best,  you  couldn't  get  anything  decent  under  nine  hun- 
dred francs  —  a  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  —  a  year; 
and  that  would  be  unfurnished,  and  wouldn't  include 
taxes.  Besides,  you'd  almost  certainly  have  to  take 
It  for  three  years.  Then  you'd  have  all  the  worry  of 
buying  wood  and  food  and  things,  and  that  would  be 
a  little  hard  until  you'd  learned  the  language.  So,  all 
around,  I  thou^t  it  would  be  better  and  cheaper  tat 
you  to  go  to  a  smsll  pemion  at  first.  I  found  one  that's 
quite  nice,  where  the  landlady  knows  a  little  English, 
and  where  there  are  two  American  girls  staying.  It 
will  cost  you  five  francs  apiece  a  day, —  that's  one  dol- 
lar." 

''I  think  you  ought  to  thank  Gerald  for  being  so 
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goodi "  cried  Helen.    *'  I  do^  anyhow^ —  and  I  think  it 
was  horrid  of  ns  to  make  him  take  so  much  trouble." 

"  But  it  wasn't  tronUe/'  said  Gerald.  "  It's  such  a 
trivial  thing  to  do  for  old  friends." 

"Why,  of  course  I  am  much  obliged/'  Mrs.  Wall 
admowledged.  '*  Only  people  had  told  me  Paris  was  so 
cheap." 

'*  Paris  is  very  dear/'  returned  Gerald  grimly.  '*  Ton 
secj  even  at  this  pension,  which  is  the  cheapest  good  one 
I've  ever  heard  of,  your  living  costs  you  about  —  let 
me  see  —  seven  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  a  year.  That 
doesn't  leave  too  much  out  of  —  out  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars," he  said,  a  little  embarrassed,  "  for  clothes  and 
incidentals  and  music-lessons,  does  it?  " 

''  No,  it  don't,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wall.  "  You're  sure 
an  apartment  wouldn't  be  cheaper?" 

"  I'm  sure  it  would  be  a  third  more  expensive  at 
least,  even  without  a  maid." 

**  WeU/'  sighed  Mrs.  WaU,  ''  I  guess  you  know  best." 

Helen  clutched  Gerald's  hand  tightly.  Her  lips 
tremUed.  '* Thank  youl  Thank  youl  I  thank  youl " 
she  whispered. 

I  know,"  he  replied  softly. 

Ton're  to  live  on  the  rue  Vaneau,"  he  observed  gaily 
to  Mrs.  Wall.  *'  That's  quite  a  fashionable  name.  The 
street  runs '  through  the  Faubourg  Saint'Oermain,  and 
that's  the  most  aristocratic  part  of  Paris.  The  rue 
Vaneau  is  really  the  same  street  as  the  rue  de  Belle- 
chasse,  and  ii*M  famous  even  in  literature.  Where 
you're  going  to  live  —  at  Eighty-Nine  —  it's  no  longer 
—  the  rue  Vaneau  isn't  —  exactly  in  the  Faubourg,  but 
it  maintains  an  air.  It's  like  an  old  family  that's  gone 
down  in  the  world  but  still  remembers  its  past." 
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Mn.  Wall,  Gerald  snmiisedj  was  bcA  liAe  enoo^ 
mentally  to  follow  similes^  but  she  was  visiblj  dieeved 
by  the  prospecttve  jostling  of  aristocracj.  Thtj 
reached  their  destination  in  harmony. 

Number  Eighty-Nine  is  one  of  those  tall  Parisian 
houses  that  seem  to  have  absorbed  something  of  the  citgr'a 
luminous  grayness.  If  a  man  were  to  be  brought^  Uiiid- 
folded.  All  Baba  fashion,  from  —  say,  Boston,  and  set 
down  before  the  house,  he  could  not  mistake  its  nation- 
ality. Letting  one's  gase  trayel  up  its  mellow^toned 
walls  to  the  narrow  iron-railed  balcony  that  encircles  it 
at  the  fifth  floor,  one  perceives  the  stored  memories  of 
pale  Parisian  sunlight,  of  translucent  Parisian  mists. 
Yes,  the  house  certainly  has  an  air,  thou|^  at  this  point 
the  me  Vaneau  has  all  but  reached  its  inglorious  end  in 
the  rue  de  Sevres,  of  which  latter  street  it  is  enou|^ 
to  remind  you  that  it  passes  the  Bon  March6  and  ex- 
pires in  the  BouleTard  Montpamasse. 

Gerald  sprang  out  and  helped  his  proteg6es  to  alight 
*'  This  is  the  house,"  he  cried. 

Mrs.  Wall  considered  it  reflectlTely.  "  Well,"  she  re- 
marked, "it's  pretty  high.  Still,  there's  quite  a  few 
higher  ones  in  Valencia." 

"  Oh,"  Gerald  conceded,  "  as  regards  height,  Valencia's 
much  more  progressive  than  Paris.  See  the  conderge 
about  the  trunks,  Jean,"  he  added  in  French  to  the 
chauffeur. 

He  led  the  two  women  into  the  tiny  oMcememr,  pushed 
the  button  Five,  and  closed  the  door.  They  started  up 
with  a  jerk. 

Mrs.  Wall  gave  a  little  shriek.  '*  Whatl "  she  gasped. 
**  Ain't  there  no  elevator-boy?  "  Under  excitement  her 
grammar  descended  to  immeasurable  depths. 
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*'  No/'  her  gdde  explained  apologetically.  "  Toa  nm 
it  yourself.  You  push  the  batton  of  yonr  story  — 
FiTOy  yoa  see> — then  close  the  doors,  and  yon  go  up 
automatically.  It's  quite  safe,  except  that  it  gets  stock 
between  floors  once  in  a  while.  Tou  have  to  walk  down, 
though,''  he  concluded. 

"  What  fun  I "  exclaimed  Helen. 

Gerald  looked  at  her  gladly.  Her  eyes  were 
sparkling.  **  Ah,  there's  my  little  princess  who  likes  to 
go  fast  on  Valencia  Drive,  and  who's  sorry  men  don't 
fight  any  more,"  he  said. 

*«  Fun! "  Mrs.  Wall  ejaculated.  ''  I  call  it— middle- 
aged!  Tes,  that's  what  it  is,— middle-aged.  It's  all 
fig^  for  you,  Helen,  if  the  elevator  stidss  between 
floors.  Tou  could  crawl  out  Tou're  thin.  I  ain't  I 
might  have  to  stay  here  for  weeks." 

''Oh,  it  rarely  sti<^  as  long  as  that,"  said  Gerald 
cheerfully. 

Their  hostess,  apprised  somehow,  as  Parisian  host- 
esses always  are,  of  her  guests'  arrival,  was  waiting 
for  them  when  the  car  stopped.  She  was  a  slight,  rather 
pleasant-faced  woman  of  perhaps  thirty^five,  with  dark 
hair  so  effectively  arranged  that  she  appeared  to  be 
more  carefully  dressed  than  she  was.  She  gave 
the  same  impression  as  the  house.  She  too  had  an 
air. 

''  Ce  $oni  vo$  amiei,  met  noaveKet  penrionnmra,  n'eiU 
0€  pmt,  montieurf"  she  remarked  to  Gerald  in  pretty, 
tripping  French,  looking  the  while  not  at  him  but  at 
the  two  women,  with  a  glance  in  which  there  was  ap- 
parent nothing  but  kindly  welcome,  but  which  the  young 
man  knew,  appreciatively,  to  indicate  a  keen  summinj^ 
np  of  Mrs.  Wall  and  her  daughter.     The  analysis  might 
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09  wtry  dttp,  bst  id  far  as  it 
idcBtkM^  brOllaiillj  trae. 

"  This  U  MadttDC  Barbel,  joor  hoftaM,"  ke 
"She  fpeeki  Eo^iih  verj  welL" 

"  tt,  but  10  leede,"  Mid  the  FrcB^woim.  "lot 
▼alrj  plceee  to  know  jon.  I  hope  joa  will  be  viiij  — 
▼eirj  eonteot  ElU  est  chmrmmufe,  Im  petUe/*  ebe  added 
to  Gerald,  as  sbe  aoeoopanied  them  into  her 
**  Her  hair  is  adorable.  One  would  sa j 
beamt/'  She  opened  a  door,  and  oniled  faviUiaa^. 
'*  Zete  are  here  yonr  rooms.     I  1m^  joo  like  acB." 

There  were  two  rooms.  When  Gerald  found  thetf 
thej  had  contained  the  osnal  array  of  small  bric-t-bsae 
and  depressing  hi^^hong  prints.  (His  lore  of  Franca 
eoold  not  Uind  him  to  tlie  fact  that  popular  taste  la 
nearly  eqoaUj  bad  in  all  countries;  he  thou^t  indeed 
that  the  untrained  lore  of  gilt  and  of  meaningless  omsr 
ments  shown  in  the  lower-middle-dass  apartments  of 
his  natire  city  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  stolid 
Mission  incubus  that  was  crushing  America.)  But  he 
had  amused  himself  by  expurgating  and  arranging  theas. 
On  the  walls  of  the  sitting-room  he  had  hung  a  few 
drawings  and  sketches  from  his  own,  rapidly  swelling 
collection;  he  had  replaced  an  ambiguous  stand  (in  whidi 
were  characteristics  of  the  styles  of  at  least  three  Louis 
and  unmistakable  hints  at  Empire)  by  a  slender-legged 
white  tsble  with  a  pretty  lamp,  and  on  the  really  hand- 
some white  mantel  he  had  set  a  bowl-shaped  Chinese 
vase  that  he  had  pidied  up  in  a  shop  near  the  Odtai. 
On  its  soft  gray  background  flowers  and  tiny  figures 
of  birds  were  enamelled  in  pale  green  and  Uue.  Filled 
now  with  yellow  roses  it  gave  a  touch  of  distinction  la 
the  whole  room. 
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"  Oh/'  cried  Helen,  catching  sight  of  it,  "  how  loirelj  I 
Ton  brought  that,  Gerald !  " 

He  nodded,  smiling.  She  bent  suddenly  ovtt  the 
flowers,  her  fingers  trembling. 

*'  The  pictures,  I  goess,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wall  dnbi- 
oosly,  "are  French." 

"  Oh,  but  quite  moral,''  Gerald  explained  hastdj.  "  I 
farouf^t  them  over  myself." 

''Well,"  she  concluded,  after  examining  one  closely, 
"  I  don't  know  as  I'd  know  if  they  weren't  Of  course 
I  suppose  this  is  very  nice  "  (Gerald  was  amusedly  con- 
scious that  she  believed  it  to  be  one  he  had  felt  himself 
aUe  to  "  spare  "),  "  but  I  can't  see  what  it's  about.  I 
like  pictures  that  show  what  they  are." 

Gerald  laughed,  but  Helen  turned  from  the  flowers, 
her  whole  face  flaming.  "  Mamma,"  she  cried,  shaking 
her  head  so  that  her  pale  hair  trembled  and  shimmered 
about  her  forehead,  "you're  horrid!  horrid!  horrid! 
Here's  Gerald  who's  done  everything  for  us, —  given  us 
you  know  what.  And  now  he's  taken  all  this  trouble 
when  there  wasn't  any  reason  for  him  to  do  anything, 
and  it  was  horrid  of  us  to  make  him,  and  you  don't  show 
one  bit  of  thanks.  Tou're  just  horrid  and  I  hate  you ! " 
She  stamped  her  foot,  then  flung  herself  into  a  chair 
with  her  face  turned  away,  and  burst  into  tears. 
,  Gerald  stepped  quickly  to  her.  "  Ah,  but  Helen,"  he 
said,  bending  over  her,  "you  mustn't!  It's  all  right. 
I  know  your  mother's  grateful.  Please  don't  cry.  I 
haven't  done  anything  really,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  you  have !  you  have ! "  sobbed  the  girl  brokenly. 

"  I've  never  seen  her  like  that,"  Gerald  reflected  ad- 
miringly; "she  just  glowed.  But  what,"  he  wondered 
delightedly,  "  will  Madame  Barbet  make  of  thU?  " 
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Madame  Barbet,  whatever  she  made  of  it,  willidvew 
tactfully,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

Gerald  looked  at  Mrs.  Wall,  and  was  consdons  of  a 
strong  desire  to  laugh.  The  first  essential  of  dignitj 
for  a  large  woman  is  self-assurance.  Punled,  doabting^ 
or  wavering  in  her  self-satisfaction,  she  becomes  gro- 
tesque. Mrs.  WaU,  whom  even  her  habitual  smugness 
could  not  make  dignified,  was  wallowing^  now  that 
she  had  lost  it,  in  the  very  depths  of  grotesqueness.  She 
was  fat  and  she  was  perturbed.  Her  face  had  tamed 
a  dull  brick-red,  and  she  breathed  heavily,  looking  now 
plaintively  at  her  daughter,  now  at  Gerald.  She  was 
almost  pathetic. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  —  I  — didn't  mean  nothing  wrongi 
Mr.  Gerald, —  Helen.  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged, 
and  I  guess  the  picture  —  I  mean  I  know  the  picture 
—  is  fine.  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged, —  very 
much  obliged.  Count  Montrooey  himself  couldn't  have 
been  kinder.  But  I  don't  know  what  I've  done,  for 
my  own  daughter  to  say  that  she  hates  me ! " —  and  Mrs. 
Wall^  too,  began  to  cry. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  please ! "  exclaimed  Gerald,  genuinely 
touched.  "  Everything's  all  right, —  and  what  little  I've 
done  is  nothing.  I  don't  want  any  more  thanks  than 
you've  given  me.  You've  already  thanked  me  more 
than  I  deserve.  And,  as  for  the  picture,"  he  rattled  on 
glibly,  '*  I  think  your  comment  was  very  good."  Beneatii 
his  chatter  he  was  thinking  that  hurt  feelings  are  not 
less  pitiful  for  being  ridiculously  expressed. 

He  glanced  down  at  Helen.  Her  head  was  hidden, 
and  she  made  no  sign  of  forgiveness.  Her  back  shook 
spasmodically.  '*  There's  nothing  in  the  world  so  cruel 
in  defence  of  its  idaals  as  Touth«"  he  reflected.    "  Here's 
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this  cbild  with  a  really  tender  gentte  nature;  yet  for  a 
trivial  slight  to  me,  her  ideal,  her  fairy  prince,  the 
won't  forgive  her  mother,  even  though  her  mother  hun- 
Ues  herself.  She'll  pretend  later  on,  but  she'll  never 
really  forgive  her.  And  it's  not  as  though  I  were  her 
lover.  She  knows  I'm  not.  Her  mother  may  make 
plans  for  me  to  marry  her  daughter.  Helen  knows 
better."  He  turned  and  flung  open  the  tall  French- 
window.    **  Come  out  on  the  balcony,"  he  said. 

They  followed  him,  Mrs.  Wall  still  sniflbig  a  little, 
Helen  wiping  her  eyes. 

"See,"  he  remarked.  "  Those  are  the  towers  of  Saint 
Sulpice  over  there.    Isn't  it  all  lovely?" 

He  left  them  somewhat  reconciled  after  a  time,  giving 
them  many  instructions,  and  promising  to  return  the 
next  morning. 

A  week  later,  when  they  had  begun  a  little  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  their  new  life,  he  took  them,  on  the 
top  of  an  onmibus,  to  the  singing-school  where  Helen 
was  to  have  three  lessons  a  week  at  three  francs  a  lesson. 
He  was  firmly  decided  that  it  would  be  wronging  Helen 
for  him  to  give  her  more  money;  and  he  helped  them 
make  an  estimate  of  expenses.  To  do  Mrs.  Wall  justice, 
be  did  not  think  that  she  was  counting  on  him  for  more. 
That  lady's  chief  difficulty  was  in  understanding  French 
currency;  and  she  shook  her  head  in  ponderous  sadness 
over  Gerald's  patient  effort  to  explain  what  would  pass 
and  what  would  not, —  how  all  five-franc  pieces  were  good 
but  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  ones,  how  in  the  smaller  sil- 
ver coins  Napoleon  must  be  crowned,  how  Swiss  francs 
were  good  if  the  lady  on  the  coin  was  standing  up,  but 
bad  if  she  chanced  to  sit  down.  Finally  he  had  bought 
her  a  large  sheet  with  pictures  of  those  coins  that  were 
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current,  and  those  that  were  not;  which  it  became  her 
habit  to  unfold  and  examine  minutely  whenerer  she  re- 
ceiTcd  change. 

The  singing-school  was  up  three  dusty  flights  of  stairs 
in  the  rue  de  Provence.  The  street  was  worse  than 
questionable;  the  school,  Gerald  had  ascertained,  was 
respectable.  A  dishevelled  maid  admitted  the  yotmg 
man  and  his  companions  into  &  small  bare  ante-room. 
From  somewhere  beyond  came  the  sound  of  vocal  exr 
erases,  punctuated  by  staccato  chords  of  a  piano  and 
occasional  comments  in  French.  Presently  a  door 
opened,  admitting  a  larger  volume  of  sound  and  a  man 
of  middle-age.  He  was  slight,  stooping  and  bald- 
headed;  and  he  had  the  weary  face  and  lustreless  eyes 
of  those  who  work  very  hard  to  gain  very  little.  Yet 
he  had  once  been  a  premier  pris  du  ContervaUrire.  It 
seemed  to  Gerald  that  the  tragedy  which  the  man's  face 
revealed  was  less  the  bitter  disappointment  of  high  early 
hopes  than  the  present  absence  of  any  hope  at  alL 

"Ah,"  thought  Gerald,  with  a  sudden  touch  of  some- 
thing cold  at  his  heart,  "  what  is  the  tragedy  of  death, 
or  of  grief,  or  even  of  physical  sujflTering  to  the  tragedy 
of  the  commonplace ! " 

"Good  day,  M.  Lemaire,"  he  said  aloud  in  French. 
"  This  is  the  young  girl  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  murmured  the  man,  looking  at  her 
hair. 

"  She  does  not  yet  speak  more  than  a  few  words  of 
French,  but  then  you  know  English." 

"  Has  she  a  voice?  "  asked  M.  Lemaire. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not  much,"  Gerald  replied.  "  At 
least,  I  don't  know, —  but,"  he  added  quiddy,  catching 
a  faint  curiosity  in  the  master's  listless  eyes,  "I  most 
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uk  jroo  to  believe  that  I  am  no  more  than  an  old  friend 
of  the  family.  This  lady  is  really  Miss  Wall's  mother/' 
He  spoke  with  a  courteous  finnness. 

M.  Lemaire  flushed  faintly.  "  I  have  no  doobt  of  itf 
monsieor/'  he  said^  without  pretending  that  there  had 
been  no  occasion  for  the  explanation.  "  Will  you  come 
with  me^  mademoiselle? "  he  inquired  of  Helen  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone. 

"  Don't  look  so  frightened,  silly/'  Gerald  said  to  her 
eheerfully.  "  Nobody's  going  to  hurt  you»"  But  he  felt 
strangely  depressed  himself. 

**  Bh  bien"  remarked  the  teacher,  when  they  re- 
turned, "  mademoiselle  has  not  much  voice,  though  there 
is  a  pretty  quality.  It  was  hard  to  judge,  she  was  so 
frightened;  and  at  present  she  knows  nothing;  but  she 
may  learn  to  sing  daintily  for  a  talon,  probably  never 
for  a  large  hall.  She  may  come  to  me,  if  she  still 
wishes  it,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  ten. 
I  have  many  such,"  he  added  wearily.  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  come,  but  that  is  their  affair.  Bon  jour, 
MademoiieUe  Blanche,"  he  observed  to  a  small,  hard- 
mouthed  French  girl  who  had  entered  at  the  moment. 

"  Bon  jour,  nuutre,"  she  replied,  staring  from  Helen  to 
Gerald. 

Gerald  thanked  him,  and  the  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded. He  felt  for  this  middle-aged  man  whose  life 
had  so  obviously  been  a  failure  a  deference,  a  kind  of 
humility,  that  he  had  hitherto  felt  only  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men  whom  he  deemed  his  intellectual  superi- 
ors* 

As  ihey  descended  the  stairs  to  the  street  they  passed 
two  American  girls  with  untidy  hair  and  music-rolls. 
The  two  were  slouching  carelessly  up  the  steps,  clinging 
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to  the  banister  for  aid^  and  chattering  the  while  in  hi^ 
munnsical  voices. 

"  And  ihe  said  to  me,  *  If  70a  were  one  year  joonger 
you  could  get  into  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  the  Con- 
servatoire with  ^aur  voice  there's  nothing  ffou  couldn't 
do.  You'd  be  singing  at  the  Op&ra  Comiqne  In  four 
years/     Now  I  call  that  .  •  ." 

Gerald  opened  the  street-door,  and  the  voice,  thai  had 
been  growing  fainter  above  them,  died  away  beneath  the 
datter  of  hoofs  that  came  from  the  pavement.  But  It 
had  been  somehow  the  finishing  tonch.  The  yomig  man 
was  profomidly  melancholy,  and  apprehensive  of  he  eoold 
not  have  told  what. 


\ 


II 

Onb  eTening  not  many  weeks  later  Gerald  returned 
home  from  a  Colonne  concert^  and  flung  himself  looselj 
in  a  chair  before  his  sitting-room  fire.  On  his  way  to 
the  chair  he  had  picked  a  book  from  a  shelf;  but  as  it 
lay  now  on  the  floor  by  his  side  he  was  not  sure  whether 
it  was  Lei  Fleun  du  Mai  or  Madame  de  S6vign£'s  letters 
(the  binding  of  the  two  volumes  being  of  the  same  col- 
our)^ and  he  did  not  care  enough  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
and  ascertain.  His  mind  was^  as  one's  mind  always  is 
by  noble  music^  swept  clean.  He  had  heard  the  C^ar 
Franck  symphony  on  this  evening;  and  there  is  about  that 
great  work,  melodious  intensely-pure  burst  of  joy  though 
it  be,  that  which  leaves  in  the  heart  of  the  hearer  a  deep 
melancholy.  Perhaps  the  return  from  the  glory  of  that 
music's  mood  to  the  gray  incoherence  of  life  is  too  painr 
ful;  perhaps  there  is  simply  present  in  whatever  is  tmlj 
beautiful  a  quality  of  sadness.  At  any  rate,  it  is  impoa- 
fible  for  one  of  sensitive  mind  not  to  be  lifted  to  great 
heights  of  happiness  by  the  C6sar  Franck  symphony, 
and  afterward  not  to  experience  a  genuine  melancholy. 
In  such  a  mood  Gerald  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  stared 
into  the  fire.  He  was  not  reflecting  on  anything  in  par- 
ticular, not  even  much  about  himself;  and  yet  it  seemed 
to  him  that  at  such  a  moment  he  was  nearer  in  touch 
than  at  any  other  with  the  reality  of  life, —  whatever 
that  might  be.  He  was  not  distorting  microscopically 
any  fragment  of  it.     Being  in  touch  with  reality  did  not, 

mi 
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he  told  himself  often,  lie  in  understanding  things  in- 
tellectually; for  how' could  one  understand  what  was  so 
misshapenly  disconnected  and  meaningless?  It  must  lie 
in  feeling  things  emotionally.  And  at  this  instant  he 
thought  nothing.  He  was  conscious  only  of  a  deep  pity 
—  for  men  and  women,  for  their,  and  his  own,  small 
pathetic  egotism,  for  love,  that  was  so  finite  and  groping, 
for  hate,  that  shrunk  and  withered  the  hater's  own  heart, 
for  ugliness,  and  for  beauty.  But  when  the  bell  of  his 
apartment  rang  he  started  up  and  called  himself  a  silly 
fool,  feeling  suddenly  that  he  was  merely  lonely  and 
would  be  glad  to  welcome  any  one.  He  heard  his  cousin's 
voice  in  the  hall,  and  rose,  as  Bastien  opened  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room. 

The  vicomte  was  not  alone.  He  entered  blithely,  fol- 
lowed by  three  other  young  men.  Two,  Alphonse  de 
Tarbes  and  Louis  de  Saint-Poudec,  Gerald  already  knew 
slightly.  The  third  was  an  Englishman,  very  blond  and 
tall. 

"  My  dear  hermit,  we  are  enchanted,"  began  Mon- 
treoil,  "  and  it 's  really  ehic  to  be  a  hermit  in  evening- 
dress.  Your  virtue  also  saves  your  changing  your 
clothes." 

Gerald  shook  hands  with  his  acquaintances  and  offered 
them  chairs.  He  also  reflected  swiftly  on  how  different 
was  the  manner  of  this  intrusion  from  that  of  similar 
nocturnal  ones  he  had  known  at  college.  There  was 
ians  gene  enough  about  it;  but  there  was,  too,  distinction. 
De  Tarbes  had  dropped  sprawlingly  into  a  fauteuil,  and 
Saint-Poudec  sat  califourchon  on  a  chair,  but  there  was 
grace  in  their  assumption  of  the  attitudes;  and,  how- 
ever Charles-Marie  might  babble  on,  Gerald  felt  the  tone 
of  politeness  in  his  words.     Say  what  one  would,  these 
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men  were  aristocrats.  Gerald  liked  Us  college  friends 
better^  no  doabt,  and  they  had  eertainlj  not  been  on- 
eooth;  but  they  lacked  something  whieh  these  three 
rather  oseless  yonng  men  possessed. 

**  P^rmetieM-moi  de  voum  presenter  M.  Alden,  Cter- 
«M/'  said  the  vioomte,  taming  to  the  stranger.  ''  M(m 
eauiin,  Oerald/* 

Gerald  held  out  his  hand^  then  started  Suddenly. 
'^Upon  my  word!**  he  cried.  "Yoa're  —  yon're  not 
Ralph  Alden?" 

The  Englishman's  eyes  opened  wide.  ''Oh,  I  sayt** 
be  exclaimed.     "  You're  Gerald  —  Gerald  — " 

•*  Northrop.'* 

"  But  de  Montretdl  never  told  me  yonr  name.**  He 
was  shaking  his  host's  hand. 

Yoo  read  my  note-book  at  school/'  laughed  Gerald. 

And  you  fought  me  for  it." 

And  you  whipped  me."     They  both  laughed  again. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon/*  Gerald  remarked^  turning  to  the 
others,  '^  but  I  went  to  school  In  England  witii  M.  AI- 

"*  FrMmenil    Que  e'eei  drSlet  ^  tbej  ciclaJmed, 

""C'eei  ifatanW*  observed  Charles-Marie.  "Hour 
small  the  world  U ! " 

Gerald  turned  to  his  cousin  reverently.  ''That 
speech,  mon  eher,  marks  an  epoch  in  your  life.  It  is  the 
one  perfectly  and  convincingly  English  thing  I  have  ever 
heard  you  say.  It  is  more  than  English;  it  is  even 
American." 

The  vioomte  bowed.  "  I  have  always  known  that  some 
day  you  would  recognise  my  worth/'  he  said. 

"  I  do.  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  offer  you 
an  whiskey  and  soda." 
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"  No,  no,-  they  piolested,  "  wc  are—" 

CIwrles-MArie  stilled  them.  "  Yon  don't  underttend, 
mj  Gerald,"  he  ezpUined*  ''  We  hare  not  come  to  Make 
700  entertain  us;  we  have  eome  to  entertain  yon. 
What  did  you  imagine  I  meant  In  asserting  that 
your  self-respeet  would  save  your  changing  your 
clothes?" 

''  MmU, —  je  n*ff  mvms  pas  fait  aitenium/* 

"Ah,*'  said  Charles-Marie,  "you  were  wrong.  You 
will  never  believe  that  I  have  really  an  idea  to  express. 
It  is  your  great  fault  You  should  always  give  every- 
one credit  for  having  meant  something  by  his  words 
until  you  find  that  he  has  not."  He  stepped  to  the  wall 
and  rang  the  bell.  "  Fau9  permetteM,  mon  amif  *'  he 
added. 

"You  are  as  wrong  and  M.  Northrop  as  right  as 
always,"  drawled  de  Tarbes  from  the  depths  of  his 
chair.  "  Comme  ^a,  la  tfie  ne  ierait  qu'une  immeme  di^ 
eeption.  It  is  only  the  pessimist  who  can  taste  happi- 
ness. Expecting  nothing,  he  appreciates  the  more  tiie 
little  that  he  finds  of  interest" 

"  And  I,"  observed  Saint-Poudec  gloomily,  "  I  admit 
that  you  are  all  excessively  witty,  but  that  I  am  hungry, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  90  disagreeable  as  wit  whan 
one  is  hungry." 

"  You  are  gross,  Louis,  but  you  are  right,"  said  the 
vioomte  sadly. 

"  I  am  always  rif^t" 

"  You  are  always  gross." 

"  But,"  interjected  de  Tarbes,  rising, ''  o'esi  ^a.  They 
are  the  same  thing." 

"  That,"  Charles-Marie  concluded,  "  is  not  witty,  but 
it  sounds  so, —  which  suffices.     Bastion,"  he  called  to  the 
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old  mtvULt,  who  had  Aiuwered  the  bell^  and  stood  pa- 
tiently in  the  door-waj^  "  M.  Gerald's  hat  and  eoat  aad 
fMj  dioioest  walkinf-stiek." 

*'  Bien,  M.  le  Vieomte/'  replied  the  old  man  Uiiaw 
loosly^  turning  about. 

*'Bastien/'  observed  Charles-Marie^  "gi^es  tone  to 
yonr  house^  mon  cousin.    Avcme»4e/* 

**  But  of  course  he  does/'  Gerald  responded  promptlj. 
**  Bastion  is  perfect  He  is  not  a  servant.  He  is  a 
literary  conception  of  a  servant.  He  is  ahnost  a  stage- 
servant.  I  will  wager  you  anything  you  like  that  he  is 
at  this  instant  murmuring^  'Ah,  j eunesit I '-^ not  that 
we  are  about  to  do  anjrthing  in  which  feu  Murger  would 
delight^  not  even  that  he  thinks  we  are;  but  only  that  wt 
ought  to  be,  as  literary  young  men,  and  that  then  he 
ought  to  say,  'Ah,  jeuneael'  as  a  literary  servant. 
Some  day  I  will  expound  to  you  my  theory  of  make- 
believe,  and  you  will  see  the  place  that  Bastion  holds. 
Do  you  mind  telling  me  where  we  are  going?  "  he  asked, 
as  they  left  the  apartment. 

"  Oh,  haven't  I  told  you  ?  "  exclaimed  his  cousin.  *'  We 
are  going  to  that  choice  pleasure-spot  and  abode  of 
graceful  vice,  Montmartre> — in  Louis'  car,  which  is  at 
your  door." 

"  Vraimentf  " 

"  Vraiment.  I  understand  the  tone  of  your  cry.  No 
one  has  ever  done  it.  Montmartre  is  peopled  by  Eng- 
lishmen, Russian  grand-dukes  and  commercial  travellers 
from  Marseilles.  All  true;'— but  then  where  is  one  to 
go?  I  had  as  soon  sup  in  P^re  Lachaise  as  in  the  Cafi 
de  Paris.  Besides,"  he  whispered  with  a  captivating 
smile,  "  the  most  Parisian  friend  I  have  swears  that 
Montmartre  is  coming  into  vogue  again." 
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"  At  a  result  of  the  entente  cartUidef  It  was  JecqMt 
de  Orenville,  I'U  be  bound/' 

"  You  have  gaeued  it/'  returned  the  Ticomte  calinlj, 
pauaing  to  lij^t  a  dgarette. 

"  Well^  he  was  the  most  Engliih." 

"Oh,  quite  the  most.  You  know  he's  doing  mock 
better  with  his  monocle  lately." 

Gerald  laughed.  He  liked  his  cousin^  whose  banter 
was  always  without  malice.  "  Charles-Marie,"  he  had 
once  written  in  his  note-book,  "  is  the  only  man  I  know 
who  is  always  frivolous  and  never  ridiculous.  I  am  more 
nearly  convinced  of  his  being  at  bottom  very  serious, 
from  the  presence  of  his  affectations,  than  I  should  be  if 
he  were  without  theoL  He  has  the  air  of  seeming  to 
•ay, '  I  must  do  something;  why  not  this? '  " 

**  Maintenant,  mon  couein,**  observed  Charles-Marie, 
when  they  were  all  in  the  car,  "  you  shall  decide.  There 
are  at  Montmartre  but  two  places  that  are  really  elde, — 
the  Rait  Mort  and  the  Ahhaye.  To  which  shall  we  goP 
Louis  is  the  host,  having  lost  a  distant,  though  rich,  great- 
aunt,  but  he  submits  himself  to  you." 

"  No,  but  really—" 

"Ah,  please,  do  spare  me  the  pain  of  thoui^t,** 
pleaded  Saint-Poudec. 

"  Well,"  reflected  Gerald,  "  I  went  once  to  the  Rat 
Mort;  —  I  should  say  the  Ahhaye.** 

"That's  not  over-encouraging,  but  it  must  urrc/* 
de  Montreuil  remarked.  "  If  the  Ahhaye  is  any  worse 
than  the  CM  de  Paris  I  shall  go  live  in  London." 

"  And  dine  at  the  Trocadero,"  Alden  put  in  grimly. 
**  You'd  better  stay  here." 

"Is  it  so  bad?" 
I  know  it,"  interrupted  Saint-Pondec.    "One  feels 
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M  ihongfa  he  were  in  a  Turkish  bath.     On  pout  fiohe 
i  la  porie  i  minuii/* 

"  That's  its  onlj  merit/'  said  the  Englishman. 

There  was  an  instant's  pause. 

''  Que  c'eH  beau,  Paris,  la  nuiti  '*  mormnred  de 
Tarbes  suddenly. 

Gerald's  heart  leaped  in  swift  sympathy.  It  was 
indeed  beantifnl.  On  their  rights  below  them^  lay  the 
Seine,  a  river  of  darkness,  starred  with  strings  and 
dosters  of  lights;  and  beyond  it  rose  against  the  violet 
sky  the  soaring  Uack  shadow  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  One 
might  say  what  one  would  of  the  tower  by  daylight; 
seen  thus  by  night  its  splendour  made  one's  head  reeL 

"  The  beauty  of  you?  city  affects  you  still,"  Alden 
commented  in  his  very  British  French. 

Gerald's  face  flushed.  "  He'd  —  he'd  read  my  note- 
book yetj"  he  thought  angrily.  He  saw  his  cousin,  who 
was  sitting,  opposite  him,  raise  his  eyebrows. 

Oh,"  de  Tarbes  observed  with  perfect  politeness, 

you  must  not  pay  attention  to  me.  I  have  in  me  the 
seeds  of  decadence.  I  confess  humbly  to  enjoying  Ver- 
laine  at  times." 

"  He  got  this  as  no  one  else  ever  could,  n^eet-^e-past  ** 
said  Gerald  quickly,  turning  to  de  Tarbes. 

"*Et  Va$tr$  $t  Uf  fiamb$awB  font  U$  zigzagi  fanta»qiu$ 
'  Daa»  U  fl0uv0  plu9  noir  qu$  U  vsUmrs  d§$  ma»qiu$* 

—  you  remember?  " 

*^  Out/'  replied  the  Frenchman  with  a  little  smile, 
**  je  m'en  souviens, —  le  '  Nocturne  Parieien/  ** 

As  he  leaned  back,  and  the  others  fell  again  into 
conversation,  Gerald  reflected  once  more  on  the  ability 
of  Parisians  to  look  unabashed  on  their  emotions.     For 
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the  moment  he  hated  Anglo-Saxons  cordially,  and  moat 
of  all  what  he  recognized  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  himielf. 
He  felt  also  a  great  respect  for  the  undolled  love  of 
Paris  in  Parisians.  Narrow  they  might  be,  more  in* 
snlar  than  the  English  eyen;  but  if  their  city  was 
to  them  their  world,  at  least  it  was  so  becanse  they 
Wed  it. 

They  swept  soon  out  of  the  gray  silence  of  Passy 
into  the  white  silence  of  the  Champs  Elys6es,  crossed 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  touched  for  a  moment  or  two 
the  brilliance  of  the  boulevard,  then  climbed  the  hill  to 
Montmartre.  There  had  been  for  Gerald,  partly,  per^ 
haps,  because  his  mind  was  rendered  very  sensitive  to 
impressions  by  the  music  he  had  just  heard,  something 
majestic  and  achingly  full  of  mystery  in  the  ride.  His 
sense  of  it  had  been  stirred  first  at  sight  of  the  shadowy 
shape  of  the  Eiffel  Tower;  he  had  felt  it  again  in  the 
glimpse  he  had  of  the  great  stone  statues  of  Lille  and 
Strasbourg  that  rose,  solemn  and  imposing,  at  the  edge 
of  the  immense  myriad-lighted  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
empty  at  this  hour  except  for  a  solitary  cab  that  crawled 
across  the  square  toward  the  river,  and  that  enhanced 
its  loneliness.  So  now  when,  leaving  the  car  and  climb- 
ing a  short  flight  of  stairs,  Gerald  entered  with  his 
four  companions  the  tawdry,  vividly  lighted  supper- 
room  of  the  Abbaye,  he  experienced  a  revulsion  that  was 
almost  physical.  What  latent  element  of  puritanism  ex* 
isted  in  his  nature  he  had  yet  to  discover;  but  in  the 
shock  he  now  suddenly  felt,  it  played  no  part. 

The  Abbaye  is  small.  It  consists,  so  far  at  least  as 
Gerald  ever  learned,  of  but  one  long  rectangular  room, 
decorated,  lighted  and  furnished  in  gilt,  with  supper- 
tables  set  along  its  edges,  and  plush  sofas  on  the  wall- 
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Me  of  tiiem.  Not  moie  than  half  tiie  taUes  were 
taken^ —  it  was  earijr  yet  for  Montmaitre;  bat  there  wat 
a  din  of  eonTertation^  the  frequent  popping  of  eoatkM, 
and  a  hfaie  haie  of  ezpeniire  cigarette  smoke.  At  oae 
end  of  the  room  an  orchestra  of  Tsiganes  in  retj 
bright  red  and  gold-laoed  miiforms  was  performing. 
The  first  and  intensest  impression  the  place  gaTO  the 
young  man  was  one  of  cynical  sophistication.  It  was 
not  different  than  he  might  have  expected  it.  Indeed^ 
it  was  exactly  so  that  he  would  have  pictured  it  The 
trouble  was  that  he  had  not  pictured  it  at  alL  The 
beauty  of  the  Paris  nig^t  had  caught  him  up  and 
dropped  him  —  into  this.  He  felt  as  one  might  who^ 
in  listening  to  a  BeethoTen  overture,  and  watching 
breathlessly  the  development  toward  the  ultimate  dimax, 
should  hear  the  orchestra  suddenly  break  into  a  vulgar 
two-step.  He  followed  his  friends  in  dissily,  and  stood 
silent  as,  unmindful  of  the  silken-mannered  wudire 
d'kdtel,  they  looked  about  in  search  of  a  suitable  taUe. 
They  settled  on  one  in  a  comer.  It  was  marked  re- 
served, but  they  overbore  the  head-waiter's  objections, 
and  took  possession  of  it. 

"  Will  our  host  be  so  kind  as  to  arrange  the  seating?  " 
suggested  Charles-Marie. 

"Very  well,"  Saint-Poudec  returned  calmly.  "I 
shall  sit  on  the  sofa  — ** 

"  Fa!  —  igdUie!  apache!  " 

"  I  shall  sit  on  the  sofa  because  I  am  fat  and  my 
great-aont  is  dead, —  and  Monsieur  —  Monsieur  —  Nor 
— "  (he  struggled  vainly  with  Gerald's  name)  **  Mat^ 
tieur  le  Franeo-Amiricain  —  shall  sit  beside  me." 

"UAmirioain  dM9  BatignoUe9,''  said  Charles-Marie 
with  an  inspiration. 
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Thejr  all  langfaed  appreeiativdij,  Alden  perfcmetorl^. 
It  was  obrionslj  too  Latin  a  joke  for  him. 

Gerald  was  pleased.  He  had  not  been  at  the  dob 
above  half-a-dosen  times,  but  he  had  felt  that  die  jromif 
men  whom  he  met  there  liked  him;  though  he  was 
aware  that  the  impression  might  be  due  to  the  careful 
eonrtesj  of  French  gentlemen,  which,  if  less  lojal  than 
English  courtesy,  is  ten  times  more  subtle,  leaving  in 
one's  mind  not  the  conviction  of  having  been  coidially 
welcomed,  but  the  sense  of  having  been  secretly  liked. 
Now,  however,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  preferred  to 
Alden,  and  he  was  flattered,  not  merely  grossly,  but 
that  he  should  not  be  held  to  be  of  one  and  the  same 
Uood  with  this  Anglo-Saxon  who  displeased  him.  He 
wondered  somewhat  at  Alden's  presence  in  the  company. 
Later  he  learned  from  his  cousin  that  the  defunct  great- 
aunt  was  a  myth,  and  that  Saint-Poudec  (who  in  truth 
was  very  rich)  had  invited  the  Englishman  because  the 
latter  had  lost  heavily  to  him  at  cards  that  evening. 
Alden  was  given  the  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  taUe, 
whence  he  had  a  view  of  the  room. 

"Well,"  Charles-Marie  observed,  turning  half  about 
in  his  seat,  "  this  is  indeed  a  merry  scene.  What  do 
you  think  of  it,  mon  cousin?  '* 

"Hum,"  returned  Gerald  reflectively.  "They  all 
seem  to  be  pretending  very  vigorously  that  they  are 
amusing  themselves." 

"  It  is  a  den  of  thieves ! "  ezdaimed  their  host,  who 
was  bowed  over  the  menu*  "The  prices  are  not 
narked.:' 

"  I  could  have  told  you  that,"  Alden  broke  in.  "  I've 
been  here  before.  The  head-waiter  looks  you  over  as 
you  enter,  and  decides  how  much  you  wiU  stand." 
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''Then  it  is  lofckj  thmt  Louis  U  the  host/'  Chafler 
Merie  commented  sweetly. 

Why?  "  inquired  Saint-Poudec  abstractedly. 
Why?     Because  if  he  saw  that  Gerald  or  I^  widi 
our  ekic,  were  the  host  what  might  he  not  ask?  "    They 
laughed. 

**  That's  hardly  flattering  for  M.  de  Tarbes  and  me, 
though,"  concluded  the  Englishman. 

"  Oh^"  Charles-Marie  repUed  poUtely,  "I  didn't  think 
it  necessary  to  mention  you,  monsieur.  Englishmen  are 
always  ehie.  As  for  Alphonse,  he  is  a  dreamer.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  dreamer  to  be  chic.'* 

'*  Ah/'  murmured  de  Tarbes, ''  ehio  is  so  oFcrdone  now- 
adays. When  one  was  it  as  a  matter  of  course  it  was 
worth  being.    At  present  it  has  become  a  profession." 

"That/'  Gerald  observed  appreciatively,  "is  almost 
profound;  but  it  is  not  an  epigram  because  it  is 
true." 

"  Epigrams  should  never  be  true,"  interrupted  Charles- 
Marie. 

"  Exactly.  To  make  an  epigram  you  take  some  truth 
so  true  as  to  be  trite,  turn  it  inside-out,  and  give  the 
reverse  as  a  generalisation.     That  is  brilliance." 

"Also/'  Saint-Poudec  ejaculated,  "there  is  nothing 
here  that  a  civilised  man  can  eat."  He  turned  and 
spoke  in  low  tones  to  the  waiter,  who  nodded  with  in- 
creasing respect  from  time  to  time  and  then  with  a  final, 
very  deep  bow  disappeared.  The  »ammeUer  took  his 
place,  projflTering  the  wine-card.  "But,"  Saint-Poudec 
exclaimed  disgustedly,  "  there  are  no  wines  but  cham- 
pagne.    Champagne, —  f au^  I " 

But  of  course,"  said  de  Tarbes  in  his  low  drawL 

Champagne  is  the  wine  of  joy  —  of  intoxicating  gaiety 
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•udh  M  yon  tee  about  jou,  of  bobbUngv  wbole^odod, 
•pontancoiif  mirth,  of  —  er  —  youthfiil  kyfc,"  be  eoBr 
diided,  nodding  toward  two  veij  worn  cocottet  wbo 
wandered  part,  greedj-ejred,  and  of  whom  he  eaoi^t 
ti|^  in  the  mirror  oppodte  hit  chair.  They  approided 
him  eagerly.  "  No,  mesdemoiselles,  I  did  not  call  yoo^*' 
he  went  on  with  langnid  inaolenee  and  not  even  looking 
np,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  his  chin  in  his  hand. 
"  I  did  not  call  yon,  and  I  will  not  offer  either  of  yon 
a  drink." 

^  Monsieur  €$i  moMnade,*^  said  one  of  them  calloiisly. 

"  It  is  that  I  do  not  like  blond  women,*'  he  replied; 
*'  but  you  need  not  send  me  any  dark  ones.*' 

Alden  laughed.  De  Tarbes  looked  across  at  Gerald 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  AvomiUf**  he  said,  "  that  yon  are 
hnrt  at  my  brutality." 

"  No,"  returned  the  yomig  man  as  lighUy  as  possible, 
hot  flashing  a  little,  "only  that  they  did  not  feel  ft 
C*€it  vau»  U  pnychologue,**  he  added  enigmatically,  ^  aofs 
fMM  U  maiire  d'hdiel."  He  flashed  since  he  was 
suddenly  aware  that  de  Tarbes  had  been  insolent  to  see 
what  effect  it  would  have  on  him.  He  had  answered 
truthfully  only  because  he  did  not  mind  his  cousin,  be- 
cause Saint-Poudec  was  not  listening,  and  because  he 
thought  Alden  could  not  hear. 

Alden,  however,  heard.  ''Aha!"  he  cried.  '' Vm 
sure  you  still  write  sentiments  in  your  note-book." 

"  Tes,"  retorted  Gerald,  taking  out  his  embarrassment 
on  the  En^hman,  "  but  I  keep  it  locked  up." 

"  That  is  much  wiser." 

"  No,"  said  Gerald  pleasanUy.  ''  It's  only  a  habit  I 
have  fallen  into.     It  isn't  necessary  —  now." 

We  shall  not  drink  Clicquot  because  there  is  no  such 
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thing  in  exittence,**  Saint-Poodec  annmmced.    ^  We  shill 
drink  Ponunery." 

It  was  there^  encased  with  ioe^  in  an  instant.  The 
speed  with  which  wine  is  bron^t  at  the  Abbage  is  in- 
credible* 


Ill 


Thx  advent  of  wine^  particularly  of  chainpagiie» 
thonld  make  a  new  chapter.     The  idea  in  de  Tarbet'f. 

"  See^"  he  said  in  his  low  drawl^  as  the  waiter  un- 
corked the  huge  bottle.  "  Five  young  men  about  aa 
empty  supper-table  are  just  —  ^ve  young  men;  but  fire 
young  men  and  a  magnum  of  champagne  become  one 
fused  exhilarating  entity.  I  protest/'  he  went  on,  while 
his  goblet  was  being  filled^  "that  I  hesitate  to  drink. 
It  is  true  that  I  am  in  a  disagreeable  mood  — " 

*'  Oh^  jea,  you  are^  Alphonse.  That  is  true/'  Saint- 
Poudec  remarked. 

*' — But,  even  so^  I  am  I.  Shall  I  abandon  my  in- 
dividuality to  become  part  of  a  whole^  however  charm- 
ing? "  He  raised  his  glass  languidly^  and  watched  the 
wine  surge  up  and  break  into  little  golden  bubbles. 

**  That,"  Alden  observed^  "  is  philoMphy^  I  suppoae." 
He  emptied  his  glass  with  slow  regular  gnlps^  holding 
the  champagne  in  his  mouth  before  swallowing. 

"  It  is  great  nonsense,"  said  Saint-Pondee;  ''  but  then 
Alphonse  always  talks  nonsense." 

"I  like  going  about  with  de  Tarbes/'  remarked 
Charles-Marie,  sipping  delicately.  "When  one  goes 
fishing  one  takes  a  man  along  who  rows  and  baits  the 
line  and  pulls  in  the  fish,  so  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to 
cast.  Alphonse  is  like  him.  You  drop  an  observation 
as  gaily  and  carelessly  as  you  please,  and  then  if  you've 
caught  any  philosophy  he  iralls  it  in.    It  makes  ooa- 
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?«rtation  so  easy  and  comforting;  for^  personally^  I 
find  it  such  wearisome  work  polling  in  philosophy.  Hall 
the  time  when  yon  were  sure  you'd  hooked  one — " 

"  Hooked  one  what?  "  asked  Saint-Pondee. 

**  One  philosophy  —  do  make  allowances  for  the  figure  I 
-—yon  find  yonVe  not  hooked  anything;  and  eren  when 
yon  hare  yoa're  alwajrs  worried  for  fear  it  will  get 
away." 

Gerald  smiled  appreciatively.  *'  We  drink  to  yon  for 
that^  do  we  not^  M.  de  Tarbes?     It  is  very  gracefnL'* 

"  Oh/'  said  de  Tarbes,  "  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
Charles-Marie  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century  he 
would  have  written  delightful  fairy-tales.  His  name 
would  have  come  down  to  us  with  tiiose  of  Madame 
d'Aulnoy  and  the  Comte  de  Caylus." 

**  That  would  have  been  very  nice/'  Gerald  replied. 
"  Still  I  am  glad  he  did  not  live  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  vicomte  bowed  elaborately,  but  there  was  a  faint 
flush  on  his  cheeks.  **  Ah,"  Gerald  thought  delightedly, 
"  he  was  pleased  at  that!  He  really  likes  me  very  moch. 
I  didn't  know  until  now." 

"  So  many  compliments !  It  is  nice  to  sea  people  get 
on  well  together/'  said  Aldea  with  a  lao^ 

"  He  must  have  drunk  too  mueh  at  the  dub  bofoie 
he  came,"  Gerald  thought  angrily, 

Charles-Marie's  eyelids  fluttered  slightly.  ''It  is  a 
foolish  French  custom,  monsieur/'  he  observed  sweetly. 

"  Paying  compliments,  or  getting  on  well  together?  " 

"  Both." 

"  But  it  is  current  also  in  America?  " 

"  Oh/'  said  Gerald  peacefully,  content  with  Charles- 
Marie's  rejoinder,  "  you  find  it  occasionally  even  there." 
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The  rapper  arrived.  "  Now/'  de  Tarbei  pot  ia,  "  we 
didl  see  wbetber  we  can  pay  I/mia  oomplineati.'* 

"If  the  supper  is  as  I  ordered  it,"  rqplied  Saiaft- 
Pondee  pladdly,  **  I  do  not  care  whether  yoa  do  or  not'' 

The  room  was  filling  fast.  Throng  the  door  near 
whieh  they  gat  Gerald  could  see  group  after  group  of 
gnests  arrire.  The  women,  wearing  hnge  drooping  hats, 
and  with  opera-cloaks  or  furs  that  they  let  trail  down 
over  their  arms,  were  generally  chattering  shrilly;  the 
men  looked  about  the  room  either  with  a  practised  blas6 
Chance  or  a  glance  that  they  tried  to  make  practised  and 
blas^.  Clearly,  Gerald  thought,  there  was  a  recogniaed 
manner  for  entering  the  Ahhaye.  Waiters  rushed  to 
and  fro,  and  the  popping  of  champagne  corks  made  a 
fusillade.  The  Tsiganes  stuck  to  their  work  noUy,  saw- 
ing on  their  violins  tirelessly,  looking  out  over  them  the 
while  with  roving  uninterested  eyes.  Occasionally  they 
would  stop  as  a  waiter  brought  them  drinks,  which  they 
eonstmied  impassively,  as  a  machine  might  conrame  oil; 
hot  the  pause  was  never  for  long. 

The  music  became  Spanish  (one  knew  it  was  Spanish 
by  the  jerlcy  rhythm),  and  an  Andalusia^i  dancer  swayed 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  wore  a  close-fitting 
yellow  dress  that  came  to  her  ankles,  and  thin  silk 
stockings  that  finished  in  small,  hi|^-beeled,  red  shoes. 
(One  knew  that  she  was  Spanish  by  her  castanets  and 
the  rose  in  her  hair.)  She  began  a  dance  which  no  one 
seemed  to  watch,  though  there  were  a  few  scattered 
hraw>9  when  she  had  completed  it.  The  movements  of 
the  dance  were  obviously  impassioned,  including  stamp- 
ing violently  and  seising  a  rose  fiercely  in  her  teeth; 
but  the  dancer,  too,  gased  indifi'erently  about  her  as  she 
went  through  them. 
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''  Vne  beUe  fiUe/*  remarked  Saint-Poudec^  who  had 
eaten  enough  to  take  some  interest  in  his  surroundings. 
"  She  has  nice  legs/' 

"  EUe  manque  de  tempSrament/*  de  Tarbes  replied 
carelessly. 

"  But  she  has  nice  legs^"  Saint-Poudec  insisted  calmly. 
'*  Very  firm  and  well-curved  in  the  calf  and  with  small 
ankles.  Personally  I  adore  legs.  There  is  nothing  that 
ezdtes  me  so  much^" —  and  he  took  a  large  mouthful  of 
the  salad  that  had  been  of  his  own  recipe. 

The  others  laughed.  "  Louis^  you  are  an  ass ! "  said 
de  Tarbes;  but  Gerald  knew  that  it  was  not  absurd  to 
either  de  Tarbes  or  the  vicomte  that  one  should  have  a 
passion  for  legs^  or  arms^  or  even  ears ;  it  was  only  absurd 
that  Saint-Poudec  should  have. 

The  noise  grew  louder^  now  swelling  high,  now  dying 
down  somewhat.  Conversation  became  difficult.  Oc- 
casionally voices^  particularly  women's^  would  take  up  the 
refrain  of  some  tune  that  the  orchestra  was  playing. 
On  the  next  couch  a  man  of  fifty  was  sitting  between 
two  demi-mondaines,  an  arm  around  the  waist  of  either. 
They  were  holding  their  glasses  to  his  lips  while  he 
tried  gravely  to  drink  out  of  both  at  once.  Opposite^ 
a  woman  with  a  short  skirt,  and  hair  cut  like  a  man's^ 
leaned  across  her  table  and  kissed  another  woman  on 
the  mouth.  Gerald  sat  back  and  considered  the  scene 
with  repugnance;  but  again  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
—  neither  in  praise  nor  in  blame  of  his  attitude,  in  ex- 
planation—  that  it  was  not  the  vice  but  the  cynicism 
that  disgusted  hiuL  A  waiter  made  the  circuit  of  the 
hall,  laying  on  each  table  wooden  rattles,  that,  when 
swung  around,  emitted  a  rasping  noise  like  the  crackle  of 
musketry;  and  these  were  soon  sounding,  first  in  one 
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large  encircling  yoVLejj  then  intermittenilj  from  here  and 
there. 

"  I  have  seen/'  thought  Gerald^  "  at  foot-ball  ganiet> 
for  example^  a  mass  of  people  drunk  with  excitement; 
and  it  was  a  very  beautiful  invigorating  sight.  It  was 
as  if  excitement  were  not  an  attribute  of  the  individual^ 
but  an  external  fact^  a  great  self-existent  wave  that 
swept  down  and  engulfed  him.  Also/'  he  meditated, 
watching  a  costumed  couple  who  were  going  callouslj 
through  with  a  lascivious  dance,  "  I  am  sure  that 
genuine,  natural,  overwhelming^  sexual  passion  must  be 
beautiful;  —  but  this, —  this  weary  uninspired  playing  at 
it  and  at  exhilaration, —  faugh !  " 

"It  is  curious/'  said  de  Tarbes,  leaning  across  the 
table  (Gerald  started  at  his  voice),  "  that  the  effect 
of  a  little  wine  and  a  little  supper  should  be  so  dif- 
ferent on  different  people.  For  M.  Alden  I  cannot 
•peak—" 

"  Ohj  I  grow  calmer  and  very  materialistic  over  wine," 
the  Englishman  put  in.  "By  the  way,  might  I  have 
a  brandy  and  soda  ?  " 

"  But  certainly,"  responded  Saint-Poudec,  calling  a 
waiter.     "  We'll  all  have  some." 

"  Me  they  make  morose  and  philosophic ;  Charles- 
Marie  becomes  merely  gayer  and  pleasanter;  Saint- 
Poudec  thinks  about  legs ;  and  you,  M.  des  BatignoUes," 
he  concluded,  smiling  at  Gerald; — ^"  admit  that  they 
make  you  analytic." 

"  Why,"  replied  Gerald,  with  a  laugh,  "  it  U  true  that 
I  was  rather  analytically  minded  when  you  spoke,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  wine;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth/'  he  added,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  yon  are  ia« 
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terested  in  whether  it  waa^  or  that  jou  care  at  all  about 
the  effects  of  wine  on  different  people." 

" Attrape,  Alphcmse!"  Charles-Marie  cried.  "Yon 
must  make  a  subtler  attack  than  that  if  you  are  to  fence 
with  my  cousin." 

De  Tarbes  smiled  pleasantly  at  his  adversary. 

"  But  yon  will  grants  monsieur/'  said  Gerald^  nodding 
toward  the  room^  "  that  there  is  plenty  of  material  for 
analysis  here." 

''Here?  Never!  There  is  here  only  a  boisterous 
desire  for  noise.  It  is  a  childish  place!  Childish?  It 
is  barbarous ! " 

"  Ah^"  Gerald  returned^  "  for  once  you  are  wrong. 
There  is  here>  I  believe^  nothing  that  is  either  childish 
or  barbarous.  Children  and  barbarians  are  boisterous 
simply  and  instinctively;  while^  judging  from  this  single 
visits  I  should  say  that  the  Ahhaye  represents  the  ulti- 
mate senile  decay  of  civilisation.  The  souls  here  are 
old,  old,  old!  —  tottering  and  weary  with  age.  They 
are  so  old  that  all  they  can  think  of  for  amusement  is 
to  play  at  being  young,  primitive  and  barbarous.  Bar- 
barians here?  Show  them  to  me!  No,  no,  M.  de 
Tarbes,"  he  added  wearily,  lighting  a  cigarette,  "there 
is  not  only  nothing  here  of  either  childish  or  barbarous; 
there  is  nothing  here  even  of  reaL  This  is  the  very 
apotheosis  of  make-believe.  I  have  never  seen  but  one 
place  that  equalled  it." 

Alden  interrupted.  "  There  is  so  much  noise,"  he 
observed,  "that  I  cannot  hear  what  my  old  school- 
friend  is  saying;  and  that  is  too  bad,  as  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  philosophical  and  improving.  Now  I  ask  you,  M. 
de  Saint-Poudec,  whether  one  should  talk  philosophy  at 
Montmartre. ' 
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''  I  do  not  know/'  their  host  repBed.  "  I  never  talk 
philosophy  anywhere.  I  am  sometimes  witty,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  I  am  ever 
philosophicaL" 

"I  was  only  being  analytical/'  explained  GerakL 
"  You  see,  we  are  an  excellently  composed  party.  Each 
has  his  special  proiince.  Philosophy  is  de  Tarbes's,  not 
mine;  my  coosin's  is  wit; — *' 

"And  mine?  "  inquired  Saint-Pondec. 

^Tonrs,  Louis/'  de  Tarbes  put  in  amiably^  "is  that 
of  splendid  substantial  background.  You  are  the  firm 
basis  without  which  we  could  not  set  off  our  fire-works 
of  philosophy — " 

"Wit/'  added  Charles-Marie. 

"  And  analysis,"  Gerald  concluded. 

"  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  furnished  the 
supper. 

"  Louis,  you  are  gross  to  suppose  anything  of  the 
sort,"  de  Tarbes  returned  sadly. 

"  You  have  left  me  out/'  Alden  protested.  He  poured 
more  brandy  into  his  glass  with  a  steady  hand. 

Gerald  considered  him  reflectively.  "You,  Alden/' 
he  said  agreeably,  "  are  the  anchor  that  holds  us  to  the 
—  to  Montmartre> — the  link  between  us  and  our  sur- 
roundings.    The  figure  is  abominably  mixed." 

The  Englishman  drank.  "  I  haven't  the  least  notion 
what  you  mean/'  he  said  indifferently,  "  but  I  fancy  it 
is  uncomplimentary."  He  had  drunk  a  great  deal,  but 
the  only  difference  in  his  appearance  was  that  his  face 
had  grown  paler,  and  that  his  eyes  looked  rather  heavy 
and  red*lidded. 

A  little  dancer  —  she  could  not  have  been  more  than 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old  —  had  floated  buoyantly 
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into  the  centre  of  the  room.  There  was  about  her  an 
atmosphere  of  vitality  that  passed  like  a  sudden  breeae 
through  the  jaded  hall.  Old  men  sat  up  straight  in 
their  chairs,  and  joung  men  watched  her  with  glowing 
tjta,  as  she  danced.  The  three  Frenchmen  at  Gerald's 
table  began  to  criticize  her  technicalljy  estimating  the 
relative  value  to  her  attraction  of  her  ankles,  her  hips, 
her  small  undeveloped  arms. 

Gerald  listened  with  amusement,  if  a  little  wearily; 
but  beneath  both  emotions  he  was  conscious  of  an 
aroused  persistent  interest,  that  was  a  kind  of  discomfort, 
in  his  old  theory  of  make-believe.  "  There  is  some- 
thing," he  was  thinking  to  himself  at  the  bottom  of  his 
mind,  "  something  about  that  theory  that  is  not  finished." 

It  was  between  three  and  four  when  they  rose  to  go, 
but  the  room  was  nearly  full  and  the  Tziganes  were 
still  at  work.  The  sounds  of  violins  and  voices  followed 
them  down  into  the  square.  Heard  thus,  they  gave 
Gerald  soch  an  impression  as  that  one  may  receive  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  at  night  in  mid-ocean  from  the 
newly-intimate,  boisterously-confidential  tones  that  drift 
out  of  the  smoking-room.  The  young  men  loitered  for 
a  moment  on  the  side-walk  before  getting  into  the  car. 
In  the  sky  a  late  and  mis-shapen  moon  hung  between 
two  thin  patches  of  cloud. 

De  Tarbes  stared  up  at  it.  "  See  how  much  in  spirit 
the  moon  is.  She's  the  very  symbol  of  Montmartre, 
—  old,  battered  and  worn, —  wasn't  that  what  you  called 
it,  M.  Gerald?" 

*'  I  dare  say  she's  quite  different  in  different  quar- 
Ueri/'  Charles-Marie  remarked.  "  In  my  cousin's  Passy 
she'll  be  young,  fresh  and  virginal;  on  the  boulevards, 
red  and  full^ — a  pleasant  companionable  moon." 
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"And   in   "^vnrt   own   Fanboorg?"   inquired   Gerald, 

fmiling. 

"Oh>  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  there  is  no 
moon/'  returned  Charles-Marie^  and  began  to  Hum  a 
song  softly:  — 

"VomM  U  jardin  d$  fnon  p^f# 
L#«  liloM  iont  fUurU; 
Toui  Us  oiistmm  du  monds 
VUim^t  y  fair§  Uurs  Htt"— 

"  That  song  is  out  of  place/'  objected  de  Tarbes.  *'  It 
is  infantine^  lilting  and  vieux  jeu/' 

"Which  is  exactly  what  I  am, —  if  Montmartre  is 
not:  — 


"Aupr^  d$  ma  hUmd^ 
Q^n  faU  hon,  fait  ban,  faU  60% 
Aupr^  d$  ma  hUmd4 
Q^n  faU  htm  dotmifl'' 

"That  reminds  me/'  said  de  Tarbes  with  a  sigh, 
"  that  I  ought  to  go  and  wake  up  Clotilde.  I  sent  her 
a  petit  hleu  to  say  I'd  come/'  He  hesitated.  ^*  MaU 
je  tn'en  fiche  h  la  fin.  It  would  be  such  a  bore. 
Clotilde's  a  bore,  love  is  a  bore,  passion  is  aa  awful 
bore,  and  I  especially  am  an  unmitigated  bore.  Let's 
go  home." 

"  That  is  not  very  flattering  to  me/'  retorted  Salnt- 
Poudec,  "  after  I  have  given  you  a  brilliant  supper.  But 
then  nobody  ever  is  flattering  to  me.'* 

"  That  is  just  your  charm,  Louis,"  returned  de  Tarbes 
calmly.  "  Nobody  ever  needs  to  flatter  you;  for  there 
you  always  are,  perfectly  calm,  dependable  and  cosy, — 
like  a  nice,  warm,  purring  cat." 

"  But  much  leu  egotistic,"  Charles-Marie  put  In. 
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Thej  took  Alden  to  his  hotd^  then  set  off  for  Passy. 

"If  700  plmj  cards  with  that  young  man  agaln^ 
Louis/'  said  de  Tarbes  with  a  grunt  of  relief^  "  I  forbid 
yon  to  win  from  him.  I  shall  beat  Jacqnes  tomorrow 
for  having  introduced  him  at  the  dub/* 

"  Oh/'  remarked  Gerald  good-humouredly^  **  he  is  not 
so  annojring  as  that.  Nobody  who  can  be  definitely 
classified  is  completely  hateful.  There  is  too  much  satis- 
faction in  classification.    Alden  is  simply  a  type." 

"  Lequelf  " 

"The  type  of  man  who  grows  disagreeable  when  he 
has  drunk  too  much." 

De  Tarbes  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It  is  uncivilised 
to  drink  too  much/'  he  said;  "  and  it  is  barbarous  ever 
to  be  disagreeable  under  any  circumstances." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right/'  Gerald  replied.  "  That  is  bar- 
barous; and  Alden  was,  in  spite  of  what  you  said  to- 
night, probably  the  only  barbarian  in  the  Abbaye.  He 
was  really  reposeful.  Besides,  I  owe  him  thanks,"  he 
went  on,  looking  at  the  vicomte,  "  for  making  Charles- 
Marie  depart  from  his  Anglo-Saxonism  and  become 
ardently  patriotic.     Did  you  not  notice?  " 

Charles-Marie  laughed  softly.  "Come  to  see  os 
oftener,  mon  couiin/*  he  remarked  irrelevantly.  "My 
father  complains  that  you  come  so  seldom.  Also  it  If 
not  nice  of  you  never  to  visit  the  club." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  Saint-Poudec  woke  up  to  say. 

The  car  reached  the  house  in  the  rue  Raynouard,  and 
Gerald  stepped  out;  but  de  Tarbes  leaned  over  suddenly 
and  touched  his  arm.  "Oh, —  one  thing,  M.  Gerald. 
You  said  you  had  seen  another  place  that  was  as  con- 
centrated an  example  of  what  you  called  — '* 

"  Make-beUeve?  " 
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"  Yci ;  —  as  the  Ahhaye.  What  was  it?  " 
Gerald  chnckled.  "  It  was  a  room  —  in  the  Public 
Library  —  in  Valencia  (which  is  an  American  city)  — 
where  a  lecture  on  art  was  being  delivered  by  a  woman. 
Neither  the  lecturer  nor  her  audience  knew^  or  ever 
could  know^  anything  about  the  subject.'* 

When  he  was  again  in  the  sitting-room  of  his  apart- 
ment^ Gerald  built  a  fire,  and  sat  staring  into  it  for  some 
time.  "  No/'  he  said  aloud  at  last,  with  a  frown,  "  it's 
not  finished  yet,  that  theory;  it  eludes  me.  There's  more 
in  it  than  I  know."  He  poked  the  fire  abstractedly. 
"  For  instance,"  he  reflected,  "  Charles-Marie  makes  be- 
lieve; he  poses  as  an  Anglomaniac.  And  de  Tarbes 
makes  believe;  he  poses  as  a  jaded  cynic.  He  is  not  a 
cynic,  and  my  cousin  is  not  an  Anglomaniac, —  and  yet 
—  and  yet  —  neither  of  them  is  a  make-believe.  But 
then  just  what  is  it  to  be  a  make-believe,  and  what  does 
the  distinction  mean?"  He  shook  his  head.  "I  give 
it  up  —  for  tonight,"  he  told  himself,  rising.  He  picked 
up  the  book  that  still  lay  beside  his  chair,  and  took  a 
childish  pleasure  in  replacing  it  on  the  shelf  without 
learning  whether  it  was  Let  Fleurt  du  Mat  or  Madame 
de  S£vign6's  letters. 


IV 


Turn  next  afternoon  but  one  Gerald  wandered  into 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  It  was  one  of  those  soft 
warm  days  that^  coming  occasionally  at  the  end  of  March^ 
delude  men  into  the  belief  that  spring  is  near.  April 
will  undeceive  them,  and  they  wiU  look  forward  trust- 
ingly to  May  —  no  amount  of  experience  can  teach 
them  better;  but  May  will  come,  wet,  rheumatic  and 
cliiUy,  with  nothing  of  spring  about  it  either,  until  its 
▼ery  end.  Then  spring  will  burst  in  truth  upon  the 
city;  and  in  the  glory  of  these  last  few  days  all  the  rest 
of  the  month  will  be  effaced  from  men's  memories,  so 
that  the  next  year  they  will  say  again,  '*  Ah,  when  May 
comes  I  "  Illusions  and  disillusions  over  and  over  again  I 
It  is  like  the  old  endless  game  that  children  play 
together,  making  a  pile  of  their  hands,  the  bottom  hand 
being  regularly  withdrawn  and  slapped  down  on  the 
top.  In  thinking  of  a  dead  friend,  or  of  a  dead  month, 
one  remembers  only  the  good.  Yet  perhaps  this  is  not 
because  human  nature  is  kindly, —  only  because  it  is 
sad  in  its  actual  present.  Afterward  comet  June? 
Tes,  afterward  comes  June  —  radiant,  tumultuous,  fra- 
grant June.  But  is  one  happy  then?  Never  I  One's 
heart  is  torn  with  the  anguish  of  beauty;  one  pants 
restlessly  for  he  knows  not  what.  No,  the  only  real 
sweetness  is  in  memories  and  anticipations  (it  is  im- 
material how  many  times  this  has  been  already  said) 
—  and  most  of  all  in  the  latter;  for  in  menK)ries,  which 
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are  of  things  fled^  there  is  a  little  sadness,  and  imagina- 
tion is  absent.  So  perhaps  March,  towards  its  close, 
should  be  the  happiest  month  of  the  year.  It  promises, 
—  falsely;  but  what  does  that  matter?  Promises  are 
happiness. 

This  afternoon  was  tender  and  coaxing.  An  insidi* 
ously  warm  little  breese  drifted  here  and  there,  promis- 
ing, promising, —  and  people  were  happy.  They  sat 
about  in  twos  and  threes  on  the  little  iron  chairs  of  the 
gardens,  and  one  could  read  hope  in  their  faces.  Gerald 
wandered  aimlessly  through  the  gravel  paths;  and  he, 
too,  said  to  himself  that  spring  was  coming, —  and  was 
happy. 

Looidng  up  once,  he  caught  sight  of  three  young  girls 
approaching  him.  They  were  arm-in-arm,  and  though 
they  were  still  some  distance  away  he  could  hear  their 
shrill  high  chatter  and  catch  the  sound  of  English  words. 
Then  he  saw  that  the  one  in  the  centre  was  Helen,  and 
advanced  to  meet  them.  When  she  recognised  him  she 
uttered  a  little  cry,  and,  freeing  herself  from  her  com- 
panions, ran  to  him. 

''Oh,  Gerald,'*  she  exclaimed,  "now  everything's 
perfect!  Spring  is  coming  and  you're  here."  Her  eyes 
shone,  and  her  hair  floated  in  pale  soft  tendrils  about 
her  face.  "And  I  can  introduce  my  new  friends  to 
you,"  she  went  on  swiftly.  "  I'm  so  glad ! "  The  two 
girls  had  drawn  near;  one  of  them  stopped  beside  Helen, 
and  gaced  at  Gerald  curiously. 

"  I  suppose  you're  Gerald  Northrop,"  she  said,  in  a 
pleasant,  rather  nasal  voice.  "I'm  very  glad  to  know 
you,  Mr.  Northrop.  I've  heard  a  lot  about  you  fron^ 
Helen.  She's  always  talking  about  you.  I'm  Miss 
Emms  —  Caroline  Emms  —  and  I  come  from  Indian- 
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I'm  ftodying  to  be  a  great  mixiiatiire-painter. 
And  thii  is  Mlu  Dorothy  Tuck  from  Kansas  City  — 
Kansas  City^  Kansas^  if  yon  please^  though.  She's 
studying  to  be  a  great  contralto."  She  paused  and  shocik 
hands  with  Grerald  vigorously. 

"Well^  that's  complete  enough.  I'm  very  gilad  to 
know  you^  Miss  Emms^"  Gerald  replied^  smiling  at  her. 
She  was  a  tall  girl  of  perhaps  twenty-one  or  two  years, 
and  she  was  dressed  in  a  badly  fitting,  green  tailor- 
suit  On  her  head  she  wore  a  green  hat  with  a  dismal 
green  feather;  and  the  jabot  at  her  throat  was  pinned 
to  her  shirt-waist  by  a  small  enamelled  pin  representing 
the  American  flag.  Her  face  was  ruddy  in  tone,  with 
clear,  but  small,  greemsh-blue  eyes,  and  a  large  moutbE 
that,  in  spite  of  the  irregular  teeth  it  revealed  in  smil- 
ing, had  something  likable  about  it.  "Jovial,  kindly 
and  vulgar,"  thought  Gerald,  "  and  very  unsezed.  Prob- 
ably she  knows  —  instinctively  or  consciously —^  that 
heartiness  and  camaraderie  are  her  strong  points." 

The  other  girl  —  the  one  presented  as  Miss  Tuck  — 
was  a  rather  unkempt  blonde  of  less  easily  established 
age;  she  might  equally  well  be  twenty  or  twenty-eight. 
She  had  a  sophisticated  but  rather  self-conscious  manner, 
and  she  was  perpetually  poking  back  long  straying 
strands  of  thick  yellow  hair  under  the  cap  that  she 


wore. 
«« 


Will  you  walk  with  us  or  are  you  too  proud,  Mr. 
Northrop?  "  she  inquired.  "  I  guess  you  don't  go  much 
with  American  girls." 

"  I  do  when  they  ask  me  to,"  Gerald  replied,  laughing. 
"  The  only  reason  I  don't  at  other  times  is  because  I'm 
afraid  of  thenu" 

"  Gracious ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Emms.    "  Why?  " 
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"  Beeswe  tlie^'fe  to  sdf-rdiant.  They  alwayi  teem 
to  be  able^  and  to  prefer^  to  get  along  by  theimeWea. 
That  fri^iteni  men^ — didn't  jon  know?"  He  goesaed 
that  eaiy  generaliaation  was  what  would  be  most  ae- 
ceptable  to  Misi  Emms. 

''I  don't  believe  it  frigfateni  them/'  the  remarked 
aagadooalj.  "  It  Jnat  makes  them  angry.  Anyhow 
yoo  needn't  be  afraid  of  Dorothy  Tnck  or  me.  We 
won't  eat  yon." 

Helen  looked  from  Miss  Emms  to  Gerald  timidly.  He 
took  her  arm^  and  they  started  to  walk,  the  two  newly- 
intfodnced  yonng  women  in  front  of  them.  He  was 
meditating  dnUoosly  on  the  valne  to  Helen  of  their 
friendship. 

We've  been  having  a  great  time/'  she  said  gaily. 

We  wanted  some  ginger-bread,  and  so  each  of  ns 
pnt  in  ten  centimes,  bat  Carrie  —  Caroline,  that  is, — 
made  me  bay  it  because  she  says  I  say  pain  d'Sfriee  so 
funnily.  But  I  guess  you'd  think  her  French  was  funny 
too,  compared  with  yours.  Anyway  I'm  improving  a 
lot  I  can  sing '  Clair  de  la  lune,  man  ami  Pierrot  *  right 
through." 

It  seemed  to  Gerald  that  he  discerned  a  new  note 
in  her  voice, —  one  of  tentative  assurance;  and  he  was 
troubled.  "  Yet/'  he  thought,  "  I  can't  want  her  to  be 
always  shrinking  and  plaintive.     What  do  I  want?  " 

"  Where's  your  mother^  Helen?  "  he  asked  after  a  mo- 
ment 

'*  She's  home,"  the  girl  answered,  looking  up  at  him 
quickly  with  a  sudden  wistful  glance  of  concern.  **  Do 
you  want  me  always  to  take  her?  " 

"  I,  Helen  ?  It's  not  for  me  to  say.  You  mustn't 
tUnk  of  me  as  a  grim  guardian." 
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"  I  don't/'  ihe  replied.  "  I  think  of  70a  as  a  fairy 
prince  who  is  always  right." 

"  That's  jnst  as  big  a  mistake/'  he  remarked^  smiling 
at  her. 

"  Madame  Barbet  said  I  oughtn't  to  go  out  without 
mamma,"  Helen  went  on,  "  but  these  girls  always  do,  and 
I  didn't  see  any  harm  —  they're  very  nice  girls,  I  think« 
—  and  mamma  always  wants  to  sleep  at  this  time  of  day, 
and  it's  so  stnpid  to  stay  in  when  there's  sunlight" 

"Yes,  I  know;  —  but  as  a  favour  to  me.  Princess 
Helen,  don't  go  out  all  by  yourself." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  she  promised,  her  eyes  wide  with  ear- 
nestness.    "  How  do  you  like  my  friends?  " 

"  I  haven't  known  them  very  long  yet  I  think  I  like 
Miss  Emms  the  better  of  the  two." 

"  Yes,  so  do  I." 

"  Does  she  live  in  your  pemionf  '* 

"  No,  but  Dorothy  does.  Carrie  lives  in  the  girls* 
dub  in  the  rue  de  —  rue  de  Chevreuse,  but  she  comes 
over  all  the  time  to  see  Dorothy,  so  that's  the  way  I 
got  to  know  her.     She's  awfully  funny  and  jolly/' 

Gerald  looked  ahead  at  the  two  young  women  under 
discussion.  Their  walk,  he  reflected,  was  not  ezactlj 
graceful.  With  Miss  Enmis  it  was  a  jaunty  saunter 
with  eccentric  movements  of  the  hips;  with  Miss  Tuck^ 
a  slovenly  shamble.     The  two  paused  and  turned  about. 

"Mr.  Northrop's  had  plenty  of  time  to  say  nasty 
things  about  us,"  observed  Miss  Emms,  "  so  now  let's 
sit  down  here  on  these  chairs,  and  eat  pain  d'Spiee/* 
(She  accented  the  nasal  strongly.)  "  Is  that  the  way 
you  pronounce  it,  Mr.  Northrop  ?  "  she  asked,  drawing 
a  bundle  from  the  bulging  pocket  of  her  jacket  "  Helen 
tells  me  you're  part  French,  so  I  suppose  you  know." 
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"  Even  a  man  from  Marseilles  would  recogniie  it, 
mademoiselle/'  he  answered  gravelj. 

"  There  is  some  knock  at  me  in  that/'  she  said,  mi- 
doing  the  parcel^  "  but  I'm  not  bright  enough  to  see  it. 
I  guess  you  like  to  knock  pretty  welL" 

They  were  hardly  comfortably  settled  before  the  mys- 
terious^ Argus-eyed,  old  woman  (who  could  be  sworn  to 
be  but  one,  and  present  simultaneously  in  the  Bois,  the 
Luxembourg  and  the  Champs  Elys6es)  drew  near  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  requisite  teurcentime 
pieces.  Miss  Emms  and  Miss  Tuck  pulled  forth  their 
purses  at  once,  but  Gerald  had  paid  and  received  four 
yellow  coupons  before  the  two  girls  had  been  able  to 
produce  their  money. 

"  No,  you've  got  to  let  us  pay  for  our  own  chairs/' 
said  Miss  Emms  energetically.  "  We  don't  feel  right  if 
we  don't  always  go  Dutch.  Here,"  she  concluded, 
stretching  her  own  two-sou  piece  and  that  of  her  com- 
panion to  the  young  man. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Gerald  calmly.  "  Then  I  will 
not  eat  any  of  your  ginger-bread." 

He  put  out  his  hand  for  the  money,  but  Miss  Emms 
dropped  the  coppers  back  in  her  purse  and  burst  out 
laughing.  "  You're  too  used  to  having  your  own  way," 
she  observed  sagely.  "  You're  awfully  spoiled.  I  guess 
you  haven't  any  sisters.  You've  had  your  own  way  so 
much  that  you  don't  really  care  whether  you  have  it  or 
not. 

That's  rather  astute,"  Gerald  reflected. 
And  all  the  time  now  while  I'm  being  fresh  you 
just  sit  and  look  at  me  with  a  funny  little  smile  as  if 
I  was  a  monkey  in  a  cage." 
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'*  I  W88  only  wondering  why  yon  should  be  lo  much 
afraid  of  me/'  said  Gerald  coolly. 

The  girl  flnshed.     "  I'm  not ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  yon  are,  Carrie/'  Miss  Tuck  commented.  "  I 
know  yon.  Whenever  you're  impertinent  you're  embar- 
rassed." 

"What  strange  unsexed  creatures!"  the  young  man 
thought  curiously.  "  They  haven't  even  the  mutually 
protective  instinct."  But  he  felt  sorry  for  Miss  Emms. 
"  Shall  we  make  it  peace?  "  he  asked,  holding  out  his 
hand.  She  shook  it  cordially,  as  a  man  might;  and  they 
all  four  began  to  eat  ginger-bread. 

"  You  must  come  to  see  us  some  evening  and  hear 
Dorothy  sing,"  Miss  Enuns  said.  "  She's  got  a  dandy 
voice." 

"  I'd  like  to.  Would  you  show  me  some  of  your  work 
too?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  very  far  along  yet,  but  I'm  going  to  do 
great  things.  We're  all  going  to  do  great  things.  Don't 
you  —  don't  you  do  anything?  "  she  concluded,  as  though 
ashamed  not  to  stick  to  her  question. 

Gerald  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "  No/'  he  answered 
coldly,  '*  I  don't  do  anything.     I  thought  it  was  peace." 

"WeU,  it  is/'  the  girl  returned  hastily.  "  But  you're 
not  very  American,  are  you?  I  don't  mean  because  you 
don't  do  anything/'  she  added  with  an  apprehensive  air, 
''but  from  —  oh,  just  from  your  manner." 

"Because  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  myself?  Per- 
haps not." 

She  flushed  again  faintly,  and  he  again  felt  sorry. 
*'  She's  not  really  at  all  callous,"  he  thought. 

"  I'm  going  to  try  and  do  a  miniature  of  Helen  — 
with  her  hair  all  fluffy,  you  know." 
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"  Oh/'  exclaimed  Gerald^  "  I  wish  you'd  do  one  for 
me !     Are  yon  open  to  orders  yet?  " 

She  looked  at  him  snspidously.  '*  I'm  not  good 
enough  to  paint  miniatures  to  sell  yet/'  she  repUed  in  a 
surly  tone. 

He  smiled  at  her.  **  It's  making  independence  itself 
a  tyrant  to  be  too  independent/'  he  remarked  pleasantly. 
"Do  you  see?  I  only  asked  because  I  really  want  a 
miniature  of  Helen." 

The  girl  nodded.  She  appeared  a  little  subdued;  and 
the  talk  became  general. 

"Helen/'  drawled  Miss  Tuck,  "do  sing  Mon  And 
Pierrot     It's  too  droll  to  hear  you." 

Helen  made  a  face  and  sang  the  song  through. 

"  No !  No ! "  said  Miss  Tuck,  stopping  her  at  one 
point  "  More  childishly  there !  It's  too  cunning  when 
you  do  it  babyishly." 

It  was  cunning,  and  Helen  was  charming,  glancing 
at  Gerald  for  approval  at  moments;  nevertheless  he  felt 
oddly  uncomfortable.  With  these  girls  her  manner  was 
somehow  different,  more  assured,  he  thought  for  the  sec- 
ond time, —  though,  alone  with  him,  she  had  been  the  same 
as  always.  Again  he  reflected  that  he  had  no  right  to  be- 
grudge her  greater  self-confidence;  but  she  had  been  so 
perfect  before  that  he  was  sorry  for  any  change  in  her. 

"  Now,"  suggested  Miss  Emms,  after  they  had  eaten 
all  the  ginger-bread,  and  had  chatted  for  a  while,  "  let's 
walk  some  more.  It's  not  as  warm  as  it  feels.  And 
you  can't  have  Mr.  Northrop  this  time,  Helen.  I'm 
going  to  walk  with  him.  Gee!  It's  so  long  that  I 
haven't  had  a  man  to  talk  to  that  I'm  all  flustered ! " 

They  set  ofl*  again,  Helen  and  the  blond  girl  in  the 
lead.  Miss  Enmis  and  Gerald  behind. 
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''I  heard  about  what  you  did  for  Helen/'  remarked 
the  girl  abruptly.  "I  think  it  was  just  corking!  It 
must  be  great  to  be  rich  and  be  able  to  do  things  like 
that  Oh,  dear !  "  she  exclaimed^  looking  at  him, "  mustn't 
I.  talk  about  that  either?  You  look  like  a  rainy  day. 
Goodness]  One  can't  say  anything  to  you!  What's  a 
poor  girl  to  talk  about?  " 

"  It's  all  rig^t,"  he  replied  courteously.  ''  It  doesn't 
matter.  I'm  afraid  you  find  me  very  disagreeable;  but 
you  see  I'm  not  used  to  quite  such  direct  attacks.  Who 
told  you?  — Mrs.  Wall?" 

"  About  what  you  did?     No/—  Helen." 

He  frowned  in  annoyance.  "She  oughtn't  to  have 
told." 

"  Why  not  ?     Don't  you  want  her  to  be  grateful  ?  " 

He  reflected.  "Well^  yes;  I  suppose  I  do  on  her 
account.  I  should  be  sorry  for  her  sake  if  she  couldn't 
fed  gratitude.  For  mine^  I  think  I'd  rather  she 
wouldn't."  He  meditated^  then  shods:  his  head.  "  No/' 
he  concluded^  "that's  not  true.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  hare  her  feel  grateful  to  me, —  only  I  should  prefer 
her  to  feel  grateful  secretly.  The  secrecy  keeps  my 
pleasure  alive  and  makes  a  fine  sensuality  of  it  Oh. 
yes,  I  see.  I  decidedly  want  to  feel  her  gratitude.  I'm 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  showing  me." 

Miss  Emms  stopped  and  stared,  round-eyed,  at  him. 
"  Goodness  I  "  she  said  in  an  awed  tone.  "  What  is  all 
that^  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  it"  Then  she 
laughed. 

"  It  is  foolish  to  laugh  at  what  one  does  not  under- 
stand/' observed  Gerald  imperturbably.  "In  fact, 
what  we  don't  understand  is  all  we  can  reasonaUy  take 
seriously.    It's  luckjr^  there's  so  much  of  it" 
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**  I  guess  we're  pretty  different/'  the  girl  fetomed, 
considering  him  earnestlj.  "  I  always  take  serkmsly 
what  I  understand;  and  the  more  I  underBtaad  It  the 
seriouser  I  get." 

"  That,"  said  the  young  man  lightly,  *"  ii  the  marie  of 
the  creative  artist.  I  must  decidedly  see  some  of  your 
work."     They  walked  for  a  moment  in  sOenee. 

"Mrs.  Wall's  awful  funny/'  the  girl  remarked  sud- 
denly. "  She  thinks  you're  going  to  marry  Helen,  But 
I  don't  beHeve  you  are.     You're  not,  are  you?  " 

Gerald  laughed  until  the  tears  came  into  his  eycsi. 

But    you're    simply    immense ! "    he    gasped    imdly. 

No/'  be  added  weakly,  "  I'm  not  Helen  doesn't  thhik 
so.  She's  just  my  dainty  little  changeling-princess  thai 
I  found  in  a  wood-cutter's  cottage." 

**  Was  Mr.  Wall  a  wood-cutter?  " 

"They  called  him  a  carpenter  in  Valencia/'  O^ridd 
explained^  trying  to  keep  his  voice  steady.  "  It's  the 
same  thing.     Helen  knows  we're  just  fast  friendi.^ 

"  Oh,  friends  I "  Miss  Emms  cried,  looking  afler  the 
two  girls,  who  had  got  a  little  distance  ahead.  ^Bol 
she  knows  you're  not  going  to  marry  her.  Hdiell^s  6 
dear.  She's  lots  more  to  her  than  a  body  sees  yet  Toli 
wait  till  I've  had  her  six  months^  and  see  how  111  ehangs 
her." 

Gerald  considered  his  companion  dubiously.  ^  Do  you 
think  the  needs  changing?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh>"  repBed  Miss  Emms,  sodding  her  head  at  hkn^ 
"  I  know  you  don't  like  me,  and  you  don't  want  me  to 
make  her  resemble  me,  do  yon? '' 

"But  I  haven't  the  faintest  dislike  for  3rou,  Mies 
Emms,"  he  protested.  "  I  cmly  doubt  whether  *— * 
He  ceased  suddenly  with  an  exdamation,  and,  deserttef 
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MiM  'Emms,  strode  swiftly  after  the  other  two*  He  had 
guanoed  op  in  speaking  and  caught  sight  of  a  young  man 
who  had  stopped  beside  Helen  and  raised  his  hat  with 
an  insinuating  smile.  The  girl  shrank  away  asud  dragged 
her  friend  along  swiftly;  but  the  man  followed  theoi^ 
leaning  down  toward  her^  his  lips  moving  swiftly. 
Gerald  reached  the  group  in  an  instant;  and  the  moBy 
hearing  his  steps^  turned  about.  Gerald  eangit  his  arm 
with  the  curved  end  of  his  walking-sticky  and  jerked  him 
quiekly  forward^  so  that  his  small  black  hat  f eD  to  the 
ground. 

*'  Et  alorsf  "  demanded  the  American. 

**  MaU  —  fUM  —  diteM  done!  Qv^ett'^e  que  vo«# 
fMHe$9  "  cried  the  intruder,  releasing  his  arm.  He  was 
an  insignificant  person  of  the  commu-voyagewr  type,  with 
shiny  black  hair  and  a  black  curling  moustache.  His 
protest  was  obviously  bravado,  for  his  eytM  had  a  furtive 
timid  look. 

*'  C'e9t  prScUSnuni  ce  que  je  voudraie  vaue  demander 
A  vaui/'  said  Gerald,  with  suppressed  anger.  He 
switched  at  the  ground  as  he  spoke.  "  Matntentmi  wm$ 
aUeM  me  ficker  le  camp^ —  et  mu  plue  tite.** 

"Mais,  cher  monsieur"  replied  the  other  in  the  ex- 
cessively silky  tone  that  men  who  are  conscious  of  not 
being  gentlemen  universally  employ  when  they  wirii  to 
pretend  that  they  are, "  U  me  semble  que  j'ot  stutaiU  -*-'' 

He  got  no  further.  As  he  spoke  he  had  laid  his  hand 
on  Gerald's  arm;  and  Gerald,  infuriated  at  the  touch, 
whirled  his  stick  around  and  brought  it  down  sharply  on 
the  man's  wrist.  The  Frenchman  stepped  back  with  a 
little  cry,  catching  his  wrist  in  the  other  hand,  then  bent 
over  for  his  hat,  looking  up  the  while  as  though  ap- 
prehensive of  another  blow. 
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Gerald  walked  bj  him  swiftly  without  another  gUnce, 
and  rejoined  the  three  girk^  who  stood  dose  together  a 
short  distance  farther  on.  He  was  very  angry. 
"Ccmt,"  he  said  curtly^  taking  Helen's  arm.  "Let's 
walk  ahead." 

Helen  gaaed  at  him  with  a  half-frightened^  half-ad- 
miring expression. 

"  I  don't  like  it/'  he  said,  " —  your  exposing  yonrsdf 
to  this." 

"  Don't  be  angry^  please^  please,  Crerald/'  she  begged, 
her  voice  unsteady.  "  111  always  do  exactly  what  yoa 
tell  me." 

"  That  was  very  nice  of  you,  Mr.  Northrop/'  Misa 
Tuck  remarked  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  "  but  it  wasn't 
really  necessary.  Those  kind  of  people  don't  bother 
you  for  long  if  you  just  don't  pay  any  attention." 

"I  know/'  he  repeated,  "  but  I  don't  like  it." 

''Oh,  well,"  said  Miss  Emms  cheerfully,  "we've  all 
got  to  learn  to  get  along  with  such  things.  We  can't 
live  shut  up  in  glass  cases.  Helen  will  get  used  to  it 
after  a  while  and  learn  how  to  manage." 

"Gerald/*  pleaded  Helen  softly,  "you're  not  angry 
with  me?" 

"  Angry  with  you!  No,  you  silly!  "  he  replied,  smil- 
ing at  her.  "  I'm  angry  with  myself  for  losing  mj 
temper.     I  hate  to  lose  my  temper." 


**  Thebx  is  something  profound  simmering  in  Gerald's 
brain^"  remarked  Ferdinand  Lee,  the  painter,  in  his 
rather  harsh  voice.  "  Of  course  I  know  that  there  nearly 
always  is  something  profound  sinmiering  there,  but  this 
is  profondisiimo.  He  has  been  silent  for  as  much  as 
six  minutes  and  looking  most  abstruse  all  the  time. 
May  God  help  us  all  when  he  speaks  I " 

Gerald  looked  up  with  a  laugh.  He,  Carteret,  Toi- 
nette,  and  Lee  were  dining  together,  as  they  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  doing  once  a  week,  at  Jouven's.  "  Why, 
no,  Lee,"  he  said,  "  you  are  mistaken.  I  was  only  pon- 
dering for  the  tenth  time  how  odd  this  place  feels." 

"  Oh,  you  and  your  feelings ! "  exclaimed  the  other. 
"  I  don't  see  anything  very  odd  about  it,"  he  went  on, 
looking  around  him  at  the  shabby  tables  and  the  dingy 
diners.  "  It's  all  very  dull  and  ordinary  —  almost  com- 
monplace enough  for  Ames  to  abhor  and  for  me  to  paint." 

"  Yes,  it's  all  that,"  Gerald  returned,  "  but  that's  not 
what  I  mean.     Why  does  it  feel  so  un-French?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  Carteret  suggested,  "  because  there  are 
almost  no  Frenchmen  here.  Nearly  all  the  people  are 
American  or  English." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.  ''  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,"  he  replied.  "  The  Bois  is  not  French 
either;  it  is  peopled  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  Luxembourg  Gardens  are  not  French.     But  both 

they  and  the  Bois  feel  French." 

d67 
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"  Ah^  but  there  jou  baye  a  French  setting;  here  70a 
have  only  taUes  and  chairs^ — the  same  the  world 
over." 

"The  Caf6  de  Paris^**  Gerald  protested  stabbomly, 
"is  even  less  French  than  this^  and  its  decorations  are 
duplicated  in  a  dozen  New  York  restaurants ;  but  it  feels 
French." 

"  Oh,"  remarked  Carteret  lightly,  "  if  you  drw  ih 
lustrations  from  the  chic  world  you  floor  me  at  once; 
for  I  don't  know  it." 

Gerald  went  on  without  heeding  him.  **  TUs  f  eeb 
like  Chu:ag09  and  I  want  to  know  why.  It's  a^  be^ 
cause  of  the  Americans/' 

Lee,  who  had  been  vigorously  stirrix^  a  genenous 
spoonful  of  confiture  de  tnarrone  into  a  dish  o£  tbe  white 
cheese  known  as  coeur  ^  la  crkme,  and  thereby  forming 
a  muddy-looking  mixture  that  for  those  who  knew  it 
is  one  of  life's  most  radiant  consolations^  stopped  hi^ 
labours  to  rest  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  stare  across 
at  his  compatriot  admiringly.  "Gerald,"  he  niid 
solemnly,  though  his  mouth  twitched,  "if  any  one  ever 
upbraids  you  for  not  doing  anything  (as  I'm  sure  ev^- 
oae  in  your  American  city  of  the  Spanish  name  would 
if  they  dared)  crush  'em.  Tell  them  for  me  that  they're 
idiots.  You're  the  most  fervent,  tenacious  and  con- 
scientious worker  that  I've  met.  Your  mind  is  choked 
with  feelings^  and  you're  always  dragging  one  out^  as 
a  bull-dog  might  a  rat  from  a  drain-pipe.  (Excuse  the 
simile;  vulgarity  is  my  forte.)  It  may  struggle  —  the 
feeling,  I  mean, —  to  escape;  in  vain!  You  worry  that 
feeling  till  you've  got  him  out  Then  when  he's  quite 
dead  you  sniff  him  all  over  till  you're  sure  you  know 
what  he  was, —  and  toss  him  aside."     He  paused  for 
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hM»t]|»  and  took  a  Itjrge  mouthful  of  the  delectable 
sweet 

''That/'  Gerald  acknowledged,  "is  tibe  discerning 
kind  of  appreciation  that  I  have  been  waiting  for  all  my 
We.*' 

Carteret  said  nothing,  but  played  witli  his  g^asM  of 
ChaUiSj  looking  across  abstractedly  at  Toinette,  who  was 
SMcking  nuts.    He  %ppeied  a  little  meLuicholy. 

'*  Botj"  Lee  resumed  didactically  after  a  moment,  "  the 
trouble  witli  you,  Gerald,  is  that  you  trust  your  feelings 
too  implicitly.  It  isn't  safe  to  trust  anything  implicitly 
MMept  what  one  has  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
worlds — lore,  passion,  hunger,  bestiality,  noble  aspira- 
tions, and  the  rest.  Your  feelings  iorteni  trop  de 
I'ordhumre  quelquefaii.  How  can  you  be  sure  that  they're 
always  right?  " 

"  If  I  don't  make  them  up,  but  really  feel  them,  they 
must  be,"  returned  the  yoimg  man  placidly. 

"  W«U,  then,  how  can  you  be  sure  that  some  fine  day 
they  won't  leave  you  —  flop!  —  like  that?" 

"  Don't! "  exclaimed  Gerald,  wincing. 

"Yon  see.  .  •  .  Then  if  they're  all  you  lived  for 
where  would  you  be?  I  observe,  however/'  he  went  on 
eahnly,  "that  your  interest  in  them  is  a  real  craving 
lor  truth,  not  a  mere  fatuous  delight  in  being  able  to 
unearth  them  yourself.  Accordingly,  in  the  present  in- 
stance I  take  pleasure  in  coming  to  your  aid."  He  cast 
a  scornful  inclusive  glance  about  the  room.  "  This 
plaoe,  as  you  have  observed,  does  not  feel  French;  and 
that  is  because  it  does  not  feel  like  anything  at  all. 
The  reason  for  its  giving  you  the  same  impression  as 
Chicago  is  that  Chicago  does  not  feel  like  anything 
either."     He  paused,  while  Gerald  watched  him  intently. 
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"  Now  attend/'  he  said  pompously,  "  to  a  gteat  inHh. 
I'm  not  supposed  to  know  it  —  for  it's  idealistic,  wkiie 
I'm  notoriously  a  realist;  and  if  it  got  about  thai  I  be- 
lieved in  such  things  I'd  be  ruined, —  but  here  It  is. 
Whenever  a  place  '  feels,'  as  you  put  it, '  like  sometUng^* 
it's  because  of  the  feelings  other  people  are  having  there, 
and  that  are  being  communicated  to  you  —  oh,  not  oc- 
cultly ;  that's  rot !  —  but  by  a  glance  here,  a  gesture  there, 
the  pose  of  an  arm, —  little  physical  things  that,  piled 
one  on  another,  end  by  translating  the  feeling  beneath 
unmistakably  to  a  sensitive  mind." 

Gerald,  his  cheeks  flushed,  looked  across  the  table 
toward  him.  "And  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  at  night 
—  desolate,  untenanted  ?  "  he  cried  breathlessly.  "  And 
Versailles  —  empty,  with  only  You?  Nobody's  feeling 
anything  there,  yet  they  feel  like  something  too.  Shidl 
I  tell  you  why?  Because  in  them  there  are  the  stored 
feelings  of  dead  generations." 

"  No,"  Lee  flashed  back  sharply,  as  the  report  of  one 

pistol  in  a  duel  follows  another.     "  Your  own  subjective 

appreciation  of  what  the  places  used  to  mean." 

"  Coward ! "  said  Gerald  triumphantly,  his  eyes  shin- 
ing. 

The  two  considered  each  other  appreciatively.  ''Go 
on,"  remarked  the  younger  man  after  a  moment.  "  Ifs 
very  interesting.     This  place  ?  " 

"  This  place,"  Lee  continued,  looking  contemptuously 
around  him,  "  feels  like  nothing  at  all  because  the  peojrie 
here  are  feeling  nothing  at  all  and  show  it  in 
their  attitude."  He  made  a  wry  face.  "  Plodding,  dul- 
minded  beggars,  working  away  as  long  as  there's  day- 
light on  pretty  fancy  pictures  —  no  offence  to  yon,  Ame^ ; 
you're  in  a  different  class  —  then  coming  here  to  perform 
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the  squalid  fnncikm  of  eatingl  Good  God)  Why  ean^t 
thejr  see  how  glorious  eating  is?  " 

"I  suppose/'  Gerald  remarked  mnsiiii^y^  ''thai  it's 
all  the  fault  of  Christianity." 

''Oh/'  Carteret  put  in  gloomily^  ''everything's  Ae 
fault  of  Christianity  nowadays.  There's  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  Christianity." 

"  Why^  of  coarse  there  is^  Ames/'  returned  the  yotmg 
man  with  some  surprise^  "  but  you  oi  all  people  eaii*t 
doubt  that  the  asceticism  it  foisted  on  the  world  is  harin- 
fid  in  itself  and  still  more  harmful  in  the  vicious  reaction 
from  it  that  men  who  still  beUere  in  it  undergo." 

"  He  of  all  people  can  doubt  that/'  observed  Lee. 

Gerald  stared  for  a  moment.  "Well/'  he  concluded 
^tnally,  "all  I  meant  was  that  this  distaste  for  real 
everyday  things  was  only  somehow  the  same  as  the 
finding  earthly  passion  vile^  the  considering  nobo^ 
stainless  but  a  maiden^  and  the  invention  of  an  artificial 
love  without  passion  as  an  ideal ;  for  the  one  perfect  eiir 
pression  of  which  pernicious  nonsense  you  mnst  go  to 
Tolstoy's  KreutMer  Sonata/* 

"Poor  devils  I"  said  Carteret,  glancing  at  TofneMe 
and  then  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  her  as  though  witii 
an  effort.  "  You  lump  tiiem  all  together^  then  genertl- 
iae  about  them.  It  isn't  fair.  What  right  have  you  to 
classify  them  that  way  ?  " 

"  You've  got  to  generalise/'  Crerald  retorted  sharply. 
"You  must.  What  if  you  do  make  mistakes?  Begin 
again.  I  tell  you,  any  live  mind  is  always  generalising. 
Half  the  things  one  says  are  generalisations.  If  s  one^s 
attempt  to  get  at  life, —  to  take  it  in  by  armfuls.* 

"Poor  devils!"  Carteret  repeated  wearOy.  "I  t^ 
yoiij  yoo  can't  do  it  fairly.     Everyone^s  a  case  by  falto- 
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•lliere's  something  incomplete  ftbont  it^ — to  I'm  alwayi 
looking. for  assistance." 

"You  flatter  as.  Well,  an  teeoun  with  ezampleil 
Ami  a  — a—?" 

Gerald  shook  his  head.     "  A  make-beUere?    Oh^  no !  " 
'h6'  etdaimed. 
•    ''Then  is  Ames?" 

■  '■  The  yotmg  man  pondered.  "  I'm  not  so  sure.  I  don't 
think  so/'  he  answered  half- jokingly. 
'  *'  Oh,  I  say! "  the  Englishman  protested  with  a  smile. 
^ 'First  you  go  and  invent  nasty  names  that  I  don't 
understand,  and  then  you  call  me  by  them.  It's  rotten 
■to  be  called  something  you  don't  understand.  Once  I 
was  sworn  at  in  Spanish.  I've  never  got  over  it." 
•'  '*  I  didn't  call  you  it,"  replied  Gerald,  laughing.  "  I 
Md  I  didn't  know."  He  paused  to  reflect,  then  turned 
toward  Lee.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  talk  about  paint- 
ing," he  remarked,  "but  did  you  never  have  an  idea  — 
a^  feeling  —  something  you  wanted  to  get  at,  a  mood  yon 
knew  was  already  made,  just  waiting  for  you;  and  then 
when  ytm  tried  to  paint  it  you  couldn't  get  it?  " 
Oh,  rather ! "  cried  both  men  in  unison. 
Well,  then,"  returned  Gerald,  gratified  and  gloomy 
at  once,  "  that's  it !  I  don't  suppose  I  can  make  you  feel 
that  my  theories  are  my  art,  but  anyhow  they  are  —  I 
don't  make  them;  I  discover  them.  They  have  an  ex- 
istence of  their  own, —  and  here's  this  one  playing  hide- 
cnd-sedc  with  me  for  I  don't  know  how  long." 

"Why?"  inquired  Lee.  "It  sounded  definite 
enough." 

"Too  definite,  damn  it!"  exclaimed  Gerald.  "Yon 
see,  in  Valencia  it  was  perfect.  Valencia  was  cleanly 
divided  idto  the  t?ro  sorts  of  people, —  the  real  and  the 
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mAke-belieres.     It  was  beautifuL    And  so  I  came  away." 

"But/'  Carteret  asked,  evidentlj  mystified,  "If  it 
was  beautiful  why  did  you  come  away?" 

"  Oh/'  responded  the  American  in  annoyance,  **  you 
don't  understand.  Doctors  are  traditionally  supposed  to 
say  that  a  cancer  is  beautiful  when  it's  complete  and 
flourishing.  I  mean  '  beautiful '  that  way.  Of  eourse 
I  loathed  make-belieTC.  I  only  wanted  to  understand 
it" 

Lee  laughed. 

"Do  try  and  be  intelligent,  Ames/'  he  obserFCd. 
"  GeraU's  impatient  of  stupidity." 

"  But  after  I'd  been  back  here  a  while/'  Gerald  con- 
tinued, without  heeding  the  interruption,  "  I  began  id* 
find  little  scraps  of  make-believe  in  the  most  unlikely 
places;  and  the  more  I  look  the  more  I  find."  He  knit 
his  brows. 

Well  ?  "  suggested  Lee. 

Well,"  cried  Gerald  in  nervous  exasperation,  "  here 
it  muddles  me  all  up, —  for  attend!  —  In  Valencia  the 
people  who  made  believe  were  make-believes.  That 
seemed  rig^t  enough.  A  make-believe  is  a  definite  kind 
of  person;  and  a  person  who  pretends  ought  to  be  one^ 
But  here  I'm  always  finding  people  who  make  believe,  yet 
who  are  —  not  —  make-believes."  I; 

"  Oh,  good  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Lee,  while  he  and  Car* 
teret  burst  into  hearty  laughter. 

"  Oh,  laugh,  laugh !  "  Gerald  broke  out  "  You  think' 
I'm  splitting  hairs.  I  tell  you,  I'm  not!  I've  almost; 
got  hold  of  something,— oh,  Ztft/ Zat/ Z«</ '' 

"  Perhaps/'  said  Carteret,  "  the  ones  who  aTtn\' 
don't  so  very  much." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.    "  I've  tried  Aat," 
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he  t«plied  mdly.  "  My  eovfin  ipends  his  whole  Ufe  hi 
phsUndin^  to  be  an  EngliihnMB,  and  a  friend  ci  his 
named  de  Tarbes  devotei  every  moment  to  being  a  eynie; 
-^neither  of  them  is  a  make-belieTe." 

"Suggestion  number  t?ro  (yon  ean't  say  we're  not 
trying  to  be  helpful)/'  remarked  Lee.  "  Maybe  it  de- 
ptirie  en  whether  one's  consdoos  of  Ms  crime.  Perhaps 
a'mslw  believe  is  a  man  idio  makes  believe  wMiott  know- 
ing it*' 

Gerald  brightened.  "I'll  try  that/'  ke  ivlfanidd. 
"  It  eoonds  plausible."  There  was  a  moment  of  siletice, 
then  he  looked  up  with  a  start.  "  Ames,  don't  yen  tiiink 
wci're  awfully  roagh  on  Toinetle?  She  must  get  lonely." 
He  i^anced  at  the  girl,  who  sat  gmzing  abstractedly 
ahead  of  her,  her  hands  folded  on  the  table. 

Carteret  shook  his  head.  "She's  all  xigkt;  «he 
doesn't  mind/'  he  responded,  wrinkling  his  forrii^ad 
faintly.     Gerald  considered  him  ourionsly. 

Lee  sat  dramming  on  the  doth,  a  slight  smile  twitch- 
ing at  one  comer  of  his  month.  "Ames/'  he  said  in 
hia  most  grating  drawl,  "  in  behalf  of  science  one  should 
saerlice  self.  One  should  -—  er  —  bum  self  on  ^e  altar 
of  sdence;  isn't  that  the  way  it's  usually  phrased?  I 
am  ready,  but  Gerald  passes  me  by.  He  says  I'm  not 
the  virgin  he  needs  —  I  mean,  he  says  I'm  not  a  make* 
beUete*    But  he  doesn't  know  about  you  — " 

"One  moment/'  Gerald  interrupted.  "I  know 
Ames  isn't  a  make-believe*  I'm  only  not  sure  whether 
he  makes  believe." 

"—Therefore,  Ames,  be  a  good  boy.  Tell  Gctald 
whit  sort  of  person  you  are." 

Carteret  laughed  shortly,  his  elbow  on  the  taUe,  Ida 
eU^  ft  his  hand.    "  I  am/'  he  repBed,  "  u  ass/' 
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"Ob,  way  poor  friend/'  protested  Lee  witk  his  mock- 
ing sttile,  "ftfl  if  that  eoald  help  anyone!  Do  jtm 
think  that's  individual?  It's  colosaally  etemallj  uni- 
versal. So  is  Monty  of  Montparnasse  an  ass.  So  am  I. 
So  is  our  Gerald  himself.  So  is  every  emotion  §md 
aspiratibn  in  the  world  asinine." 

"  Well/'  said  Carteret  Utterly,  "  I'm  a  rotten  worth* 
less  painter  who's  never  done  anything  really  wortli  a 
soQj  and  who  never  will.  I  haven't  as  nraeh  talent  as 
would  fill  the  bottom  of  a  thimble.  I  would  sit  bamUy 
at  the  loot  of  —  of  that  American  who  paints  newsboys, 
—  whatever  his  name  is." 

Lee  shook  his  head  sadly.  "Ames/'  he  began 
again  — 

"  I  say !  Leave  him  alone !  "  cried  Gerald,  hot  with 
sympathy.  "  I  know  the  mood.  Oh,  but  don't  I,  thought 
Leave  him  alone." 

Carteret  smiled  a  little.  "Oh/'  he  remarked,  "let 
him  go  on.  It's  good  to  feel  you're  being  martyrised 
when  you're  in  my  state.     It  gives  you  an  ezeose." 

"  Ames/'  continued  Lee  impertarbably,  "  I  see  I  most 
be  fiotfifatic.  You're  in  Ao  condition  to  analyse  yonrsdf . 
We  must  do  it  for  you  —  all  in  the  interest  of  sdenee, 
yon  understand.  What,  now,  do  you  think  about  love 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie?  "  His  tone  was 
bantering,  but  Gerald  fancied  he  detected  some  con- 
cealed idea,  and  looked  at  him  sharply.  Lee's  faee, 
however.  Whs  impassive,  except  for  the  malicious  smile 
tUst  iiidcered  around  a  comer  of  his  nwuth. 

"Why/'  replied  the  Englishman  wearUy,  "I  shooU 
tUnk  that  was  evident  enoug^.  I  believe  that  the  me 
sin  in  the  world  is  to  hurt  some  one  else.  Marriage  was 
dMkei  for  the  sake  of  the  family.    The  odimn  attnabed 
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to  the  sex-relation  outside  of  marriage  is  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  If  one  is  not  to  have  a  family  be 
maj  live  as  he  chooses." 

"  And/'  Lee  went  on^  "  yon  apply  that  to  your  rela- 
tions with  Toinette?" 

Carteret  flushed  a  little.  "But  certainly/'  he  an- 
swered. "  Toinette  is  better-off  with  me  than  she  was 
before  she  became  my  mistress.     There's  no  harm." 

Lee  lit  a  fresh  cigar.  "  Your  note-book^  Gerald/'  he 
observed  calmly. 

But  Gerald  was  gating  intently  at  the  Englishman. 
"  I  say,  Ames,  forgive  me  for  being  really  seriods,  but 
do  you  honestly  mean  that?  —  mean  that  you  believe 
it?  " 

Carteret  looked  at  him  in  surpise.  "  Yes/'  he  re- 
pUed. 

"  Of  course/'  murmured  Lee,  "  I  don't  get  any  thanks. 
No  one  who  aided  science  ever  did." 

"  Ames,"  said  Gerald  with  real  sadness,  "  how  you're 
making  believe!  oh,  how  you  are!  I  see  now.  It's  too 
egregiously  plain.  Man  pauvre  ami,  but  you're  not  a 
detached  emancipated  man  like  that.  You're  not  Pagan. 
You're  Puritan  through  and  through, —  as  Puritan  even 
as  my  father  was;  and  he  was  rigorously  chaste  until 
he  was  married.  You  may  arg^e  intellectually  all  yon 
please;  you  don't  feel  a  word  of  what  you've  been  saying. 
You  a  Pagan  ?  "  Gerald  brought  out  slowly.  "  You're 
an  ascetic!  In  your  heart  you're  convinced  tiiat  you're 
a  sinner."  He  paused.  "Why!"  he  concluded  with 
savage  impersonality,  "  secretly  you  don't  even  trust  Toi- 
nette (who  adores  you)  because  you've  not  gone  tfarouf^ 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  her !  " 

Cartcaret  looked  up  at  him.    "  I  don't  know^  Gerald,*' 
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he  said  simply.  "  I  haven't  thought  much  about  my- 
self.    You  may  be  right." 

"  But^  oh,"  cried  the  young  man,  deeply  touched,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Ames !  I  lost  sight  of  you  as  a  person- 
ality for  a  moment." 

He  was  remorsefully  kind  for  the  few  minutes  more 
that  they  sat  at  table,  but  when  they  had  risen  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  door  he  caught  at  Lee's  arm 
with  a  sudden  exclamation.  "  But,  Lee,"  he  remarked 
in  a  low  tone,  "  Ames  didn't  know  he  was  making  be- 
lieve." 

"  Well  ?  "  inquired  the  older  man. 

''Well, —  still  he's  not  a  make-believe;  he's  not,"  said 
Gerald  tragically. 

Lee  laughed  with  some  grimness.  "  Then  you'll  have 
to  find  another  explanation  than  the  one  I  offered.  I've 
done  the  best  I  could  for  you." 


VI 


At  nine  o'clock  of  an  early-May  evening  Gerald 
climbed  the  stairs  leading  to  the  pension  in  the  rue 
Vaneau  (the  lift  being  out  of  order).  As  he  did  so 
he  reflected  with  some  remorse  that  he  had  not  been  to 
see  Helen  for  several  weeks.  He  went  now  in  response 
to  a  note  from  her  inviting  him  to  be  present  at  a 
chafing-dish  party. 

Helen  opened  to  him;  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  to 
^ze  at  her^  as  she  stood  in  the  door-way^  with  the 
yellow  light  from  a  high  hall-lamp  falling  on  her  berib- 
boned  white  dress  and  on  her  yellow  hair.  She  paused 
also;  which  led  him  to  conclude  in  amusement  that 
she  too  was  not  unconscious  of  her  charm. 

"  Little  princess/'  he  said,  going  to  her,  "  you  are  as 
white  and  delicate  as  a  branch  of  plum-blossom." 

"  My  hair ! "  she  protested,  touching  it  and  pouting 
slightly.     "  There's  no  yellow  in  plum-blossoms." 

"Your  hair,"  he  added  promptly,  "is  like  the  pale 
golden  froth  of  champagne." 

She  laughed  delightedly,  and  he  handed  her  a  long 
box  that  he  had  carried  under  one  arm. 
What's  that?  "  she  inquired  eagerly. 
Open  it  and  see,"  he  replied,  taking  off  his  over- 
coat; "and  remember,  it's  not  for  your  party;  it's  just 
for  you." 

She  tore  the  paper  away  hastily,  then  opened  the 
Hd  very  slowly  with  little  epicurean  pauses.     "Oh! 
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she  cried,  at  sight  of  the  wet-smelling^  long-stemmed^ 
yellow  roses  within.  She  pressed  them  to  her  face 
greedily,  letting  the  box  fall  at  her  feet. 

"  Careless !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  That's  not  all !  "  He 
stooped  swiftly  and  picked  up  a  small  leather  case  that 
had  been  hidden  within  the  large  pasteboard  one. 

She  gazed  at  him  with  shining  eyes,  her  cheeks 
flushed.     "What's  that?" 

He  held  it  back  teasingly. 

She  stamped  her  foot. 

"  Give  it  to  me !  "  she  panted,—"  and  if  I  like  it  I'll  — 
I'll  —  kiss  you !  " 

He  looked  at  her,  and  a  shiver  of  simple  animal  sex- 
attraction  vibrated  through  him. 

Suddenly  she  stepped  close  to  him,  and  put  one  arm 
softly  about  his  neck.  The  caress  and  the  odour  of  the 
roses  that  she  carried  on  her  other  arm  mingled  con- 
fusedly for  him.  He  trembled  violently,  but  controlled 
himself  to  keep  his  lips  from  her  touch.  Her  kiss 
merely  grazed  his  cheek.  "  There !  "  she  said,  dropping 
her  arms  gracefully.     "  That's  because  I  like  it." 

"  But  you  haven't  seen  it  yet,"  he  objected^  smiling 
unsteadily,  and  stretching  her  the  box. 

She  turned  her  eyes  up  to  him  with  a  sudden  change 
of  expression.  "  It's  from  you,  Gerald,  isn't  it?  "  she 
said. 

The  self-consciousness  of  her  little  effect  made  all 
the  difference.  It  changed  his  mood,  cooling  his  ex- 
citement at  once,  as  with  a  small  icy  wind.  It  was  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  that  he  had  seen  in  her.  He 
looked  on  almost  without  interest  as  she  opened  the 
leather  case. 

"  Oh,   Gerald ! "   she   exclaimed,  raising  a  gleaming 
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necklace  of  yellow  topazes   set  in  dull   gold.    "  Oh^ 
Gerald!  — for  me?" 

He  forgot  the  moment  before  in  pleasure  at  her  ad- 
miration, but  he  was  quite  cool  now.  "  For  yon/'  he 
assented,  fastening  it  about  her  throat.  "  You  see,  I 
didn't  forget  your  hair." 

"  Can  I  wear  it  with  these  blue  ribbons?  "  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Rather !  "  he  returned  with  a  laugh. 

The  door  leading  from  the  hall  into  the  Walls'  sitting- 
room  opened  suddenly,  and  Miss  Caroline  Emms  thrust 
her  head  out.  "  Here,  you  two ! "  she  called.  "  This 
is  shocking!  Are  you  coming  in,  or  do  you  intend  to 
have  a  party  all  by  your  lonelies  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Carrie,  look ! "  cried  Helen,  dancing  toward 
her,  while  Gerald  followed  slowly. 

Gee!"    interjected    that    young    lady    forcefully. 

Aren't  they  sweet!  You've  got  awful  good  taste,  Mr. 
Northrop, —  but  this  won't  do.  Flowers,  candy  and 
books  only,  you  know,  except  when  you're  engaged. 
Then  you  can  even  give  silk  stockings  if  you  want  to. 

He  shook  hands  with  her.  ^  Isn't  Helen  pleased? 
he  asked.  "And  am  I  not  happy  in  the  delusion  of 
having  done  something  charming  and  tasteful?  Well, 
then,  what  does  it  matter?  " 

Miss  Emms  shook  her  finger  at  him  archly.  **  Oh, 
you  know  I  can't  arg^e  with  you.  I  tried  it  the  other 
day."  She  nodded  sagely.  "  All  the  same,  half  your 
pleasure  in  it's  because  you  know  you  ought  not  to  do 
it" 

He  considered  her  in  sudden  curiosity,  surprised  at  her 
divination.  She  was  vulgar,  he  thought,  and  unsexed, 
and  the  particular  colour  of  blue  that  she  wore  was 
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distressing;  but  he  began  to  feel  some  respect  lor 
her. 

"Oh/'  she  exclaimed  with  a  boisterous  laugh^  "yon 
don't  know  me  yet!  I'm  quite  intelligent  at  times. 
Come  in  to  our  party.  It's  just  us  and  Dotty  Tuck  and 
Mrs.  Wall.  They're  in  there  boring  each  other  stiff. 
Come  along." 

The  sitting-room  was  mellow  with  the  glow  of  many 
candles  that  had  been  disposed  about  it  everywhere  in 
the  oddest  sort  of  receptacles.  The  centre-table  had 
been  cleared  of  books  and  lamp  to  make  place  for  a 
large  nickel  chafing-dish^  the  polished  lid  of  which  held 
little  golden  reflections.  The  light  softened  the  sallow- 
ness  of  Miss  Tuck's  complexion,  and  did  its  best  with 
the  large  rustling  dress  of  green  bombazine  that  Mrs. 
Wall  wore.  Of  all  lights  candle-light  is  the  most  subtly 
dangerously  deceptive ;  for  it  does  not  spend  itself  waste- 
fully  in  heightening  effects,  but  in  obscuring  defects. 
It  smoothes  out  wrinkles,  harmonizes  warring  colours^ 
glosses  over  ugliness, —  and  so  gently,  so  unobtrusively, 
that  one  does  not  see  what  it  is  about.  All  successful 
romances  for  girls  are  written  by  candle-light.  In  the 
most  unlovely  surroundings  a  man  must  keep  close  hold 
of  himself  to  withstand  the  charm  it  lends;  in  an  en- 
vironment of  elegance  it  can  ruin  anyone.  Even  moon- 
light is  less  dangerous ;  for  moonlight  is  not  very  bright, 
and  one  understands  the  trick.  But  candle-light  pre- 
tends to  truthfulness. 

On  which  Gerald  reflected  fantastically,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Mrs.  Wall  and  Miss  Tuck.  "  In  candle- 
light I've  found,"  he  thought  delightedly,  "the  worst 
make-believe  of  all." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Wall  with  a  society  air,  "  you're 
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quite  a  stranger^  Mr.  Gerald.  I  thought  you'd  never 
come  any  more.  But  that's  natural^  I  g^ess.  Of  course 
we  aren't  so  fine  as  your  other  friends.  Anyhow  I'm 
awful  glad  to  see  you.  It's  good  to  see  an  honest 
American  face  after  all  these  Frenchies  with  their  nasty, 
curling,  little  moustaches.     They're  all  so  foreign-look- 

tog." 

"  And  I  suppose  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  there'll 

be  no  worse  condeomation  than  that/'  the  young  man 
replied  lightly. 

"  What  >  "  asked  Mrs.  Wall.  But  she  did  not  seem  to 
expect  an  explanation.  She  dropped  into  a  rocking- 
chair  (this  was  new  since  Gerald's  last  visit)  and 
rocked  herself  placidly,  smoothing  out  her  bombazine 
skirt  the  while.  She  kept  her  legs  stiff,  so  that  her 
feet  alternately  left  the  floor  a  little  way  and  descended 
to  it  with  a  slight  tap.  The  chair  travelled,  with  a 
slow  lobster-like  motion,  and  every  once  in  so  often  it 
became  necessary  for  Mrs.  Wall  to  hitch  it  back  to  the 
starting  point. 

"  I'm  not  glad  to  see  Gerald  just  because  he  has 
an  honest  American  face,"  Helen  remarked,  looking  at 
him  with  a  little  pout,  and  letting  her  fingers  play  with 
the  topaz  chain  about  her  neck.  "  I'm  glad  to  see  him 
because  he's  Gerald." 

He  glanced  at  her  keenly. 

"  Thank  you,  Helen,"  he  answered  gravely,  a  sinking 
feeling  at  his  heart. 

Miss  Tuck  advanced  slouchingly  to  the  table,  and 
removed  the  cover  from  the  chafing-dish.  "We're  go- 
ing to  have  welsh-rarebit  if  it  turns  out  all  right,"  she 
observed  languidly. 

"  Yes,  and  we  might  just  as  well  get  at  it,"  put  in 
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Miss  Emms  briskly.  "  Here,  Mr.  Northrop,  you've  got 
to  pare  the  cheese." 

"When  I  went  to  school/'  Miss  Tuck  continued, — 
"  it  was  years  ago  in  Kansas  City  — " 

"  Kansas/'  interpolated  Miss  Emms  explanatorily. 

"  Yes ;  Kansas  City,  Kansas, —  beer  was  considered 
horribly  wicked,  so  we  used  ginger-ale  to  make  our  rare- 
bits with.  Now,  of  course,  in  Paris  we're  Bohemian, 
so  it  doesn't  matter." 

"  I  suppose,  though,"  suggested  Gerald,  obediently 
slicing  cheese,  **  that  you  feel  a  certain  charm  about 
beer  just  for  that  reason.  (I'm  really  only  working 
out  a  philosophical  theory  that  Miss  Emms  expounded 
to  me  in  the  hall).  You  oughtn't  to  regret  your  early 
training,  however  harsh,  if  its  result  has  been  to  lend 
even  beer  charm." 

"  My  husband  used  to  drink  beer  sometimes, —  lager 
beer,"  Mrs.  Wall  remarked. 

"Ah,  that's  too  bad,"  Gerald  returned.  "Then  of 
course  the  doors  of  bohemianism  are  forever  closed  to 
you. 

"What.>"  asked  Mrs.  Wall,  ceasing  to  rock.  "I 
don't  see  why  it's  too  bad,"  she  protested  reproachfully. 
"  He  never  drank  too  much  —  at  least,  only  twice." 

"  Of  course  he  didn't,"  said  the  young  man  quickly. 
"  I  only  meant  — " 

"  Oh,  it  don't  matter  what  you  meant ! "  cried  Miss 
Emms  jovially.  "  You're  not  slicing  your  cheese  half 
fast  enough." 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  for  a  second,  then  stared  at 
her  levelly  with  an  unpleasant  little  smile  until  she 
flushed. 

"  My ! "  she  exclaimed  bravely,  but  with  a  nervous 
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laugh.  "  Yoa  look  at  me  as  though  I  was  a  lamp-postj 
—  a  kind  of  funny  lamp-post/' 

"  Why,  no,"  he  explained  sweetly,  "  I'm  doing  my 
best  to  treat  you  just  as  you  want  me  to,  but  it's  so 
hard  to  find  out  how  that  is.  You  won't  be  a  woman, 
and  you  can't  be  a  man." 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  the  hand  that  held  the 
pan  into  which  she  was  stirring  various  ingredients  of 
the  rarebit  trembled  slightly.  Gerald  saw,  but  without 
remorse. 

Miss  Tuck  answered  for  her.  "Oh,  Carrie's  a 
Bohemian,"  she  drawled.  "  So'm  I.  We're  all  Bohe- 
mians.    Helen's  getting  to  be  one." 

Gerald  turned  toward  her.  "  I  wish  you'd  tell  me/' 
he  said  soberly,  "  what  bohemianism  is." 

Miss  Tuck  opened  her  eyes.  "  Well,"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  should  think  you  ought  to  know!  You're  jollying, 
I  guess.     Why,  you  were  bom  in  Paris ! " 

'*  You  never  know,  if  you're  bom  nearer  Paris  than 
New  York,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you  if  you  don't  know," 
she  responded.  "  It's  just  this,  I  guess, —  putting  can- 
dles in  vases,  and  eating  at  queer  hours,  and  so  forth." 

He  reflected.  "  I  see,"  he  assented.  "If  the  candles 
were  in  candle-sticks,  and  the  meals  at  regular  times, 
it  wouldn't  be  bohemianism." 

"  Don't  be  an  idiot.  Dot,"  observed  Miss  Emms 
curtly.  "  He's  just  laughing  at  you,  and  you're  letting 
him  do  it.  I'll  tell  you  what  bohemianism  is.  It's 
being  poor  and  pretending  you  like  it.  And  you  are 
doing  the  cheese  too  slowly,  you  know,  Mr.  Gerald 
Northrop." 

He  laughed  without  malice.     "  I  had  a  horse  once. 
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named  Peter,  in  America/'  he  remarked.  "  He  nsed 
to  behave  very  badly,  and  then  I  would  hold  him  in 
hard,  not  jerking,  but  just  steadily,  until  I  hurt  him 
like  anything  and  he  had  to  be  good.  But  afterward 
he  would  pretend  to  be  bad,  and  I  wouldn't  hold  him 
in,  because  I  knew  he  was  only  pretending,  and  he 
knew  I  knew.     It  was  a  question  of  pride." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  defiantly.  "  That's  not  very 
polite,"  she  observed,  "  but  it  don't  matter.  What  would 
you  have  done  if  he'd  had  a  hard  mouth,  so  that  you 
couldn't  hurt  him?" 

Gerald  leaned  across  the  table  toward  her.  "  That's 
just  the  point,"  he  replied  in  a  low  tone,  while  his  eyes 
sparkled.     "  He  had  a  very  tender  mouth." 

Helen  stood  by  Gerald's  side.  "  You  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  me  at  all,"  she  remarked  plaintively ;  "  and 
it's  my  party." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Tuck,  slouching  over  to  her,  "you 
poor,  dear,  little,  neglected  darling ! " 

"  No,"  protested  Helen,  making  a  face,  "  you  don't 
like  me  really.  Nobody  likes  me.     Not  even  Gerald." 

"Isn't  she  just  too  cunning!"  Miss  Tuck  exclaimed, 
holding  up  the  girl's  chin.  "  Now,  Helen,  look  like  a 
baby.     There!     Isn't  she  the  cutest  thing?  " 

Gerald  laughed  perfunctorily,  but  he  would  gladly 
have  drowned  Miss  Tuck.  Helen  turned  her  eyes  to 
him  with  a  plaintive  little-girl  look  that  was  charming 
but  that  somehow  made  him  unhappy.  He  felt  so  un- 
happy that  it  occurred  to  him  he  must  have  been  fonder 
of  her  than  he  knew.  He  talked  abstractedly  or  pre- 
tended to  listen  while  the  rarebit  was  being  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  but  underneath  he  was  gloomily 
aware  of  Helen  near  him,  being,  whether  speaking  or 
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silent,  consciously  childish  and  appealing  for  his  benefit. 
"  That's  bad  enough,"  he  thought,  almost  groaning,  "  but 
how  much  worse  when  she  sets  to  being  childish  and 
appealing  for  her  own  sake ! " 

"  How  are  the  singing-lessons  going,  Helen  ? "  he 
asked  her,  when  the  rarebit  had  been  served,  and  beer 
distributed  in  three  glasses  and  two  china  cups. 

"  Oh,  Gerald,"  she  answered  with  pretty  melancholy, 
"  you  know  I've  not  got  a  voice ! " 

"  Not  got  a  voice ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wall,  her  mouth 
full.  "  Of  course  you've  got  a  voice !  What's  got  into 
you  to  say  you  haven't?  " 

Helen  shook  her  head.  "  Absolutely  none,"  she  in- 
sisted. 

"  But  of  course  you  haven't  got  a  voice,  dearest," 
said  Miss  Tuck.  "  It  would  be  a  shame  if  you  had. 
You're  simply  perfect  now.  A  voice  would  spoil  her, 
wouldn't  it,  Mr.  Northrop?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  Gerald  replied  coldly,  "  I  don't  see  that 
either  having  a  voice  or  not  having  one  need  spoil  any- 


one." 


Helen  caught  his  hand  under  the  table.  "  You're 
not  angry  with  me,  Gerald  ?  "  she  cried  anxiously. 

He  felt  the  unaffectedness  of  her  tone  this  time. 
"  Of  course  I'm  not  angry,"  he  answered  gently,  press- 
ing her  hand  for  a  second,  then  drawing  his  own 
away. 

"  The  change  is  only  beginning,"  he  reflected ;  "  but 
nothing  can  stop  it.  Poor  Helen!  I  feel  like  Alice, 
watching  the  baby  turn  to  a  pig." 

The  worst,  however,  was  when  the  party  was  over, 
and  Helen  had  accompanied  him  into  the  hall  to  say 
good-bye.     She  seemed  to  be  aware  that  something  was 
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wrongs  and  held  his  hand  in  both  of  hers  for  a  moment^ 
gazing  up  at  him  in  concern. 

"  You're  truly  not  angry  with  me  about  anything? '' 
she  begged. 

"  Nonsense !  "  he  replied,  touched. 

"  I  always  want  to  do  and  be  just  what  you  want/' 
she  added  wistfully. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  You  mustn't.  You  must  al- 
ways just  be  your  natural  self.  You  mustn't  try  to 
please  me  or  anyone  else." 

"Then  everything's  all  right?"  she  said  happily, 
clearly  not  understanding,  as  indeed  he  had  not  really 
meant  her  to  understand. 

"  Quite  all  right,"  he  returned  with  a  smile.  His 
hand  was  still  held  in  both  of  hers. 

"  I'm  glad,"  she  said,  pressing  herself  close  to  him, 
and  resting  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder. 

He  drew  himself  away  sharply,  recognizing  at  once 
that,  more  than  her  gpraciousness  or  her  childishness, 
it  had  been  her  sex-attraction  that  had  fascinated  him, 
and  that,  however  vaguely  and  innocently,  she  had  be- 
gun to  use  sex-attraction  consciously. 

"  Good  night,  Helen,"  he  said,  just  touching  the  ends 
of  her  fingers  with  his  lips.     "  It  was  a  lovely  party." 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  rue  Vaneau  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river.  "  It's  only  just  beginning,"  he  re- 
peated sadly;  "but  there's  nothing  that  can  stop  it.  Ill 
never  meddle  with  anyone  else's  life  again  as  long  as 
I  live." 

The  street  was  dim  and  silent  but  for  the  hollow 
echo  of  his  foot-steps.  He  seemed  to  be  solitary  in  a 
world  of  emptiness.  "  Then  one  can  make  believe  by 
merely  being  consciously  what  one  was  naturally,"  he 
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reflected  again.  "  How  strange !  Everything's  rotten 
with  make-believe.  It  leers  out  at  one  everywhere**' 
He  struck  the  pavement  with  his  stick,  and  laughed 
drily.  "  But  I'm  becoming  a  monomaniac  on  this  sub- 
ject/' he  said  aloud. 

He  crossed  the  river  by  the  Pont  Alexandre  III. 
The  lights  burned  dully  in  the  water,  and  above  on  their 
white  pillars  the  golden  horses  melted  dimly  into  the 
night.  The  beauty  of  it  all  sank  restfully  into  the  young 
man's  heart,  and  he  walked  home  along  the  quay  in 
peace.  When,  however,  he  had  re-entered  the  sitting- 
room  of  his  apartment,  and  had  sent  Bastien  to  bed, 
he  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  pondered  over  the 
whole  subject,  beginning  with  the  lecture  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Valencia  and  ending  with  Helen.  He  gave 
the  problem  up  after  a  while,  as  he  had  given  it  up 
so  many  times  before,  (being  each  time  more  unhappy 
than  he  could  have  been  rendered  by  an3rthing  else  ex- 
cept by  a  conviction  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
give  up),  and  set  to  musing  idly  upon  those  incidents 
of  Helen's  party  that  have  been  recorded  and  others 
that  have  not.  He  wondered,  at  first  vaguely,  then 
with  more  interest,  as  the  question  seemed  to  present 
greater  possibilities,  why  he  had  been  so  remorseless 
with  Miss  Emms. 

"  She  was  unpardonably  rude,"  he  meditated,  "  but 
she  didn't  know  any  better.  She's  simply  a  naturally 
rather  sensitive  person  who's  grown  up  in  vulgar  sur- 
roundings. She's  masculine  —  no,  unsexed  —  vulgar  and 
uncivilized;  but  she  can  feel.  Of  course  she'll  never 
learn  except  by  being  hurt;  but  was  that  why  I  hurt 
her?  "  He  shook  his  head,  with  a  scornful  smile.  "  I'm 
no  public  instructor  in  manners.     I  hurt  her/'  he  told 
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himself  alowly,  pbruing  it  aloud  as  he  thought  it,  "  be- 
came her  vulgarity  was  distasteful. —  Not  all!  Not 
sill "  be  went  on,  as  though  he  were  arguing  the  matter 
with  some  one  else.  "  I  hurt  her  because  she  was 
familiar,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  he  famOiar  with 
asyone  else."  He  stopped  dead  for  a  second.  "  That 
Es  not  the  truth,"  he  continued  bravely.  "  What  I 
really  mean  is  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  he  familiar 
with  me.  I  hurt  her  because  I  felt  myself  superior  to 
her.  But  then  I  —  do  I  feel  myself  superior  to  every- 
body? "  He  winced  in  an  agony  of  introspection. 
Suddenly  he  sprang  up,  throwing  his  cigarette  into  the 
fire.  "Idiot!  Dolt!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why,  I  go 
about  every  day  behaving  as  though  I  were  a  prince 
and  all  the  people  my  subjects.  But  I'm  courteous? 
Yes,  of  course  I  am, —  over-courteous,  as  a  superior  is 
to  his  inferiors.  Oh,  fool!  fool!  "  It  was  characteristic 
of  Gerald  that  it  was  not  now  the  notion  of  what  people 
thought  of  his  fault  that  shocked  him,  but  the  fact  that 
he  could  have  been  guilty  of  it  unconsciously.  "  Why," 
he  added  after  a  moment,  "  superiority  is  my  pose. 
Pose?  "  He  paused  tensely.  "  No.  Pose  is  stMneUilng 
that  one  wears  because  he  thinks  It  pretty." 

He  dropped  again  into  the  arm-chair.  "  Superierity," 
he  said  slowly,  without  the  least  sense  of  being  dramatie, 
"  is  my  own  special,  particularly  deep  form  of  make- 
believe." 


VII 


It  is  natural  enough  to  consider  Gerald  as  having 
simply  grown  morbid  over  a  futile  fanciful  theory.  He 
thought  so  himself  at  times  in  the  moments  of  reaction 
from  the  severe  and  searching  analysis  to  which  he  sub- 
jected himself  in  the  next  week.  But^  morbid  or  not^ 
he  grew  more  and  more  fixed  in  the  conviction  that  his 
sense  of  superiority  to  others  was  in  truth  a  subtle  form 
of  make-believe.  He  did  not  hate  it  because  it  was 
disagreeable  or  even  because  it  was  absurd^  though  he 
knew  it  to  be  both.  He  hated  it  because  it  was  false^ 
while  the  principle  that  had  given  him  such  a  detesta- 
tion for  make-believe^  and  upon  which^  indeed^  he  had 
set  out  to  mould  his  whole  life^  was  that  the  only  thing 
of  any  importance  was  Truth.  To  know  himself  seemed 
to  him  the  sole  way  of  knowing  anything  about  the  rest 
of  the  world  (which^  he  had  often  reflected  with  a  proud 
conscious  egotism^  was  fortunate;  as  it  was  a  very  in* 
teresting  way) ;  but  if  he  had  frequently  been  baffled 
by  his  own  feelings^  unable  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  them, 
he  had  never  doubted  that  at  the  bottom  lay  Truth. 
He  discovered  now  this  characteristic  of  make-believe 
with  the  startled  and  timorous  animosity  one  would  feel 
for  a  snake  discovered  in  one's  own  house.  He  en- 
deavoured passionately  to  eliminate  it  from  his  manner; 
"  for,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  if  you  eliminate  some- 
thing from  your  manner  you  are  taking  the  best  means 
to  destroy  it  in  your  heart;  " —  but  the  more  he  struggled 
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the  more  obvious  it  seemed  to  become.  He  thought 
of  Helen  with  great  tenderness^  of  Carteret  with  re- 
morse,  and  even  of  Mrs.  Heatherstone  and  Dr.  Merton 
with  sympathy.     But  most  of  all  he  considered  himself 

—  with  a  persistent  and  searching  scorn.  He  passed 
an  exhausting  week. 

On  an  afternoon  toward  the  end  of  it  he  dropped 
in,  completely  fatigued  and  disgusted,  at  Lee's  studio, 
feeling  instinctively  that  the  American  artist's  drawling 
irony  would  be  more  invigorating  than  Carteret's  con- 
versation. The  studio  was  larger  than  Carteret's,  and, 
though  not  so  pretty,  its  white  pilasters  and  a  pair  of 
nude  studies,  high  in  key,  that  flanked  a  tall  window, 
gave  it  an  air  of  greater  sweep  and  solidity  (though 
why  they  should  was  a  mystery).  The  room,  Gerald 
felt  again,  reflected  its  owner's  personality  accurately; 
"  and  that  is  strange,"  he  meditated  drearily,  "  for  rooms 
hardly  ever  do,  except  in  books." 

Lee  was  at  work  on  a  picture,  but  he  admitted  Gerald 
without  difficulty.  "  Come  in,"  he  said,  "  and  sit  down. 
You  may  talk  about  anything  you  like,  so  long  as  it 
isn't  this  foutu  study.  Th&rtee  won't  mind.  She'd 
rather  have  visitors  than  not,  because  she  looks  mueh 
better  stripped  than  clothed.  She  has  a  face  that  would 
kill  Ames  Carteret;  but  she  has  skin  with  a  texture 
like  satin,  and  the  most  beautiful  thighs  of  any  woman 
in  Paris.     N'eit-ce  pat,  ThSrhef  " 

"  Tu  ditf  "  inquired  that  young  woman,  keeping  her 
pose  —  a  crouching  one,  hands  clasped  about  the  knee 

—  but  regarding  Gerald  with  a  mild  sophisticated  curios- 
ity. 

*^  Je  dis  que  tu  at  let  plut  hellet  cuittet  que  je  eon- 
naitte/* 
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She  raised  her  eyebrows  in  a  maimer  that,  though  she 
Iiad  not  budged;  gave  her  the  appearance  of  having 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  On  me  le  dit  h  tout  imtant. 
EUei  commencent  ^  m'emheter,  met  cuittet.  I  have  also 
very  beautiful  legs." 

"You  have  abominable  legs/'  returned  Lee  indif- 
ferently. 

Gerald  had  lit  a  cigarette  and  flung  himself  on  a 
sofa  whence,  lying  on  his  side,  he  had  a  profile  view  of 
artist  and  model. 

"  Well,  how's  the  great  theory?  "  asked  his  host  after 
a  moment. 

**  Damn  my  theory !  "  said  the  young  man  wearily. 

Lee  stood  off  and  squinted  from  the  picture  to  the 
model.  "What's  the  matter  now?"  he  inquired  ab- 
stractedly. 

Gerald  detailed  the  trouble  as  briefly  as  possible,  and 
with  cold  detachment. 

When  he  had  finished^  the  artist,  who  had  been  paint- 
ing without  a  pause,  laughed  shortly.  "  You're  a  joy,*' 
he  observed.  "  I  never  knew  anyone  so  frank.  Beside 
you  Marie  Bashkirtseff  is  discreet.  You  treat  yourself 
altogether  objectively.  I  wish  you  painted;  —  and  that'a 
more  than  I'd  say  to  anyone  else  who  doesn't,  though 
I'd  like  to  say  the  opposite  to  a  lot  of  men  who  do.  All 
the  same  you're  an  ass,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  I  am.  I'll  be  grateful  if  youll  call  me 
any  other  names  that  occur  to  you." 

Lee  stopped  painting,  scowled  at  his  picture,  lit  a 
cigarette,  threw  it  away  almost  at  once,  and  resumed 
work.  "  I  was  saying  —  oh,  yes, —  that  you  were  an 
ass.  You're  an  ass  because  you  don't  see  that  there's 
no  make-believe  in  your  superiority.    You  are  superior. 
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listen !  Th^rtse/'  he  said  to  the  models  "  what  do  yon 
think  of  my  friend  ?  " 

"  Luif  **  she  returned^  staring  at  the  yonng  man  boldly. 
*'  Oh,  c'ett  un  chic  type, —  beaucoup  plut  chic  que  Uri, 
par  exemple/' 

r  Evidemmeni.     You  see/'  he  remarked  to  his  guest. 

Gerald  flushed.  "  That's  either  puerile  or  nasty  of 
you,  Lee.  What  the  devil  has  this  girl's  opinion  to  do 
with  it.^  She  calls  me  a  chic  type  because  I  wear  a 
Charvet  tie." 

"  Don't  you  think  it !  She  calls  you  a  chic  type  from 
the  way  you  entered  the  room,  from  the  tone  of  your 
voice,  and  because  you  haven't  looked  at  her  as  though 
she  was  alive.     She's — " 

"Well,  what  then.^  Does  that  prove  anything?  It's 
not  extraordinary  that  I  take  her  in  when  I  took  my- 
self in  for  so  long." 

Lee  grinned.  "  There  isn't  anything  on  God's  earth 
that  would  take  Th^r^se  in,"  he  asserted.  "  She'd  see 
through  a  pose  that  would  deceive  Anatole  France. 
You  remember  how  long  it  took  you  to  learn  that  Ames 
Carteret  was  a  Puritan?  Do  you  know  what  Th^r^e 
said,  with  calmest  cynicism,  of  Ames,  after  seeing  him 
once?  —  that  he  was  just  the  husband  she  had  dreamed 
of  as  a  child  when  she  carried  her  mother's  laundry- 
basket  around.  That  must  have  been  when  she  was  ten 
years  old;  at  eleven  she  was  totally  depraved." 

Gerald  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  However,"  Lee  continued,  "  it  doesn't  matter.  I 
say  you  are  superior  because  you're  not  tangled  in  things. 
Egoism's  the  highest  of  all  states,  and  you're  the  most 
admirable  of  egoists.  You  stand  off  and  observe  every- 
thing as  it  sifts  to  you  through  your  own  personality. 
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You  have  your  own  special  vision  of  it  of  course.  Well, 
that's  right.     You're  not  a  photogprapher  but  an  artist." 

'•  Thanks,"  returned  Gerald  listlessly.  "  That's  very 
sympathetic  anyhow." 

"  Oh,"  the  painter  remarked  after  a  moment,  "  I 
forgot  something  the  other  evening  when  you  were 
collecting  statistics.  I'd  a  beautiful  case  that  might 
have  helped  you.  Miss  Georgia  Williams.  Do  you 
know  her?  " 

"  H'm,  yes,  a  little.  I  met  Carteret  in  her  apartment. 
She's  an  art-critic,  she's  hearty,  and  she  has  a  kinder- 
garten. I  didn't  like  her,  but  I  didn't  know  she  was 
make-believe." 

Lee  turned  to  him,  brush  in  air.  "  My  poor  friend," 
he  said  sadly,  **  maU  ga  taute  aux  yeux!  Ah,  I  forgot 
your  modesty  on  the  subject  of  art!  There!"  he  went 
on  musingly.  "  Nothing  else  was  needed  to  prove  that 
egoism  is  a  superior  state,  and  modesty  to  be  deplored. 
Because  you're  absurdly  diffident  about  painting,  always 
afraid  of  yourself,  you've  missed  a  real  point.  Georgia 
dear  knows  nothing  whatever  about  art." 

Gerald  sat  up  and  stared.  "  What ! "  he  exclaimed 
with  real  interest. 

"  Not  the  first  thing,"  repeated  his  host  calmly,  turn- 
ing again  to  his  work.  "  She's  chronically  incapable 
of  knowing.  Most  women  are.  Of  course  she  thinks 
she  knows, —  oh  that,  yes!  But  she's  simply  learned 
all  the  technical  terms,  and  uses  them  tant  Inen  que  mal 
with  astonishing  glibness, —  not  so  very  inappropriately 
either.  It's  easy  to  bluff  with  them.  A  clever  person 
might  even  deceive  an  artist."  He  chuckled  as  he  painted. 
''Wouldn't  you  like  to  learn  some  technical  terms, 
Gerald?     They're  very  effective." 
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"  No/'  replied  the  young  man  scornfully,  "  I  wonldn't. 
I  may  be  make-believe,  but  I'm  hanged  if  I'll  be  it 
oonflciously.  As  for  poor  Miss  Williams,  I  suppose  I'd 
have  despised  her  if  I'd  known;  now  I  feel  like  joining 
her  kindergarten.  I've  no  more  faith  in  myself.  Very 
likely  I've  tried  to  pose  about  art." 

Lee  turned  toward  him  again.  "  You  are  an  ass ! " 
he  remarked  sharply.  "  Have  I  got  to  expound  jojat 
own  theory  to  you.^  It  seems  to  me  about  as  bad  to 
pretend  not  to  know  what  you  do  know  as  to  know  what 
you  don't.  Also,  for  how  much  of  a  beast  do  you  take 
me.^  My  dear  boy,  do  you  think  I'd  have  said  that 
about  learning  technical  terms  if  you'd  really  been  an 
ignoramus  ?  " 

Gerald  looked  at  him  in  some  mystification.  "  I 
don't  understand,"  he  answered  humbly.  "  I  am  an 
ignoramus.     I  know  nothing." 

Lee  made  a  gesture  of  exasperation.  "  Ban  Dieu!  '* 
he  exclaimed.  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  you  a 
lesson.  "  Th^r^se,"  he  called,  laying  aside  his  palette, 
**  dix  minuieM  de  repot/* 

The  model  arose  and  stretched  herself  luxuriously, 
draped  a  kimono  modestly  over  an  arm  and  a  part 
of  one  shoulder,  and  walked  to  the  stove,  where  she 
warmed  herself  comfortably. 

"  Come  here,"  said  Lee  to  his  guest.  "  Now  tell  me, 
—  what  do  you  like  about  this  study?  " 

Gerald  looked  at  the  painter  with  wonder.  "  Oh,  I 
say ! "  he  protested  diffidently.  "  You  know  I  don't 
know  — " 

"  Do  me  the  favour  to  answer  my  question,"  broke  in 
Lee  curtly. 

Gerald  turned  slowly  to  the  picture.    As  he  forgot 
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himself  his  ejea  began  to  glow  in  appreciation.  "  I 
think^"  he  mnramred,  excited  and  embarrassed  at  once^ 
"  that  it's  awfully  nice  there  " —  he  pointed  — "  and  that 
yellow's  ripping!" 

"  Look  out !  Don't  touch ! "  exclaimed  the  other. 
"  Now  will  you  be  kind  enough  not  to  talk  any  more 
rot  about  ignorance.  Of  course  you've  judged  according 
to  your  personality^  which  goes  in  especially  for  the 
subtleties.  You  didn't  say  anything  to  show  that  you 
caught  the  chief  merit  of  the  thing,  which  is  —  if  it 
really  has  one  —  a  kind  of  big  brutality  of  treatment, 
but  your  appreciation  would  have  done  justice  to  a  con- 
noisseur. That's  a  particularly  nice  quality  of  yellow. 
I  walked  three  times  around  the  room/'  said  Lee,  con- 
sidering his  work  lovingly,  "with  joy  when  I'd  got  it." 
What's  quality?  "  asked  Gerald  intently. 
Quality's  when  a  colour  —  one  colour,  mind  you, 
irrespective  of  anything  else  around  it  —  is  good  enough 
to  —  to  eat." 

"  Ah,"  the  young  man  cried,  "  I  understand !  Like 
the  mere  tone  of  a  Schubert  symphony." 

Lee  nodded.  "  I  suppose  so.  And  as  for  that  spot 
on  the  neck,  you  said  was  nice,"  he  went  on  dreamily, 
"  there's  a  rather  subtle  series  of  values ;  but  if  you 
ask  me  what  values  are  I'll  slay  you." 

Gerald  gazed  at  him.  "  Then  you  really  think,"  he 
asked  finally,  "  that  I  know  a  little  about  pictures  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  do,  idiot,"  returned  the  older  man 
impatiently.  "  There's  nothing  miraculous  about  your 
knowing.  It's  not  as  if  you  knew  instinctively.  That 
would  be  miraculous;  for  everyone's  taste  is  rotten 
naturally.  But  you  were  bom  here.  You  absorbed 
good  stuff  as  a  child,  I  dare  say«  without  knowing  it; 
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and  youVe  spent  days  and  days  drinking  pictures  in^ 
these  last  months.  Besides^  youVe  got  to  remember 
that  you've  sensitized  yourself  in  literature  and  music 
to  such  an  extent  that  you  advance  by  bounds  in  ap- 
preciating painting.  You'd  better  read  Fromentin's 
Let  Mtntrei  d'Autrefoii,  then  go  and  live  a  while  with 
the  Dutch  pictures  in  the  Louvre.  There !  EUive  I  been 
flattering  enough  ?  " 

"  YtB,  I  should  rather  think  you  had/'  Gerald  replied 
gratefully^  wondering  a  little  at  this  new  aspect  of  Lee. 
He  sat  down  and  meditated,  while  Lee  lit  a  cigarette 
and  regarded  his  study.  "  Then  Miss  Williams  knows 
nothing?  " 

"£h?"  asked  his  host  "  Oh,— nothing  at  all/'  he 
returned  abstractedly. 

"  That's  sort  of  tragic,  isn't  it?  " 

"Oh,  Lord,  no!     Ironic  only." 

Gerald  pondered.  "  Her  aunt's  attractive, —  the  fine 
gentle  type  of  old  woman.  I  suppose  the  kindergarten 
really  centres  about  her." 

Lee  turned  on  him  with  a  scornful  laugh.  "  You'd 
better  learn  not  to  trust  your  impressions  too  absolutely, 
my  friend,"  he  observed.  "  The  aunt's  a  selfish  old 
woman.  She's  ruined  the  girl's  life.  Georgia's  a  senti- 
mental fool,  but  she's  behaved  like  a  heroine  in  a  book 
to  that  precious  smooth-faced  aunt  of  hers.  Your 
theory's  all  very  well,  and  useful  enough  too,  I  suppose, 
in  some  ways;  but  when  you  say  that  a  person's  maki- 
believe  you  haven't  said  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  him, 
you  know,  or  stripped  him  of  the  last  shreds  of  virtue. 
Thir^e,  au  travail!  *' 

Gerald  emerged  from  this  interview  much  comforted. 
His  certainty  of  the  presence  of  make-believe  in  himself 
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was  tnuhaken;  bat  he  felt  as  Sinbad  may  hare  when, 
after  wandering  blindly  for  a  long  time  in  the  Uack 
caye,  he  saw  at  last  a  distant  speck  of  light  Oerald 
knew  no  more  than  the  famous  Arabian  mariner  what 
the  light  might  be,  bnt  he  went  toward  it  hope- 
fully. Up  to  now  each  addition  to  his  theory  had  been 
ezasperatingly  destructive;  he  entered  at  last  upon  a 
period  of  construction.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow 
him  through  the  succeeding  days;  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  he  paced  his  sitting-room  with  the  exulta- 
tion of  a  poet  who  has  achieved  a  perfect  line,  then 
threw  himself  down,  and  wrote  —  feverishly,  but  slowly, 
with  many  corrections  and  interlineations  —  a  few  para- 
graphs, which  he  copied  into  his  note-book.  After  this 
he  flung  on  his  hat  and  coat,  dashed  to  the  Faubourg 
in  his  motor-car,  and  dragged  his  cousin  off  to  dinner  at 
Paillard's,  where  he  was  so  gay  that  Charles-Marie 
asked  him  if  he  had  fallen  in  love.  He  had  not.  It 
was  only  that  the  theory  of  make-believe  was  brought 
to  an  end,  concluded,  laid  aside.  Christian's  relief  when 
his  burden  rolled  from  his  back  was  nothing  to  Gerald's. 

Here  is  what  he  had  written :  — 

"  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  absolute  truth  and  false- 
hood do  not  exist.  They  do.  They  would  exist  even  if 
it  were  so  that  what  is  true  to  one  man  may  be  false  to 
another.  For  each  man  is  the  centre  of  a  universe.  He 
feels  himself  the  heart  of  a  great  circle,  the  only  really 
living  personality.  Everything  revolves  around  him. 
So  that  there  is,  indeed,  one  complete  world  for  each  soul, 
not  one  world  enveloping  all  souls.  And  in  each  of 
these  worlds  there  is  an  absolute  truth  and  an  absolute 
falsehood.  The  worlds  overlap,  if  you  like;  but  my 
world,  that  is  so  vivid  and  convincing  to  me,  is  but  the 
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penumbra  of  your  world,  and  what  is  yonr  world  to  me 
Imt  a  shadowy  dream-land?  And  therefore  it  if  the 
strangest  thing  imaginable  that,  peering  dimly  out  of  his 
own  real  world  into  the  feeble  twilight  of  another's 
world,  one  discerns  somehow  through  a  mist  that  there, 
too,  lie  the  same  truth  and  the  same  falsehood, —  for,  as 
I  say,  this  is  not  even  necessary  to  constitute  their  quality 
of  absoluteness.     But  it  is  so. 

"  I  began  by  discovering  the  presence  of  make-be- 
lieve in  people.  (I  do  not  know  that  the  name  was 
adequate  —  at  the  time  I  did  not  see  that  what  I  meant 
was  just  falseness  —  but  I  have  kept  it  and  lived  with 
it  so  long  that  the  word  has  now  for  me  a  rich  aureole 
of  accumulated  significance,  and  I  would  not  abandon 
it).  And  so  I  separated  people  into  those  who  were, 
and  those  who  made  believe. 

"  The  first  were  those  who  were  true  to  their  truth 
(which  is,  again, —  miraculously  and  unnecessarily  —  in 
a  big  way  the  truth  of  others);  while  the  second,  the 
make-believes,  were  —  this  is  an  important  distinction  — 
not  false  to  their  truth,  but,  rather,  true  to  their  false- 
hood. 

"  I  see  now,  however,  that  my  first  idea  was  too  sweep- 
ing.    Little  by  little  I  have  come  to  understand  this :  — 

"  That  there  is  in  everyone  at  least  the  germ  of  make- 
believe  (just  as  there  is  in  everyone  at  least  the  germ 
of  sentimentality;  which  is  indeed  but  one  of  the  many 
aspects  of  make-believe).  The  day  on  which  I  dis- 
covered it  in  myself  was  most  painful;  but  there  it  was, 
and  when  I  had  once  seen  it  I  recognized  it  unmistakably. 
It  is  something  which  one  must  crush,  not  to  make  a 
good  showing  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  but  because  it 
envelops  and  obscures  one's  truth;  and  what  is  so  worth 
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finding,  and  learning  to  know,  as  the  truth  in  oneaelf, 
—  the  more  as  it  is  also  the  truth  in  others  ? 

"  I  said,  moreover,  that  some  people  made  belleye, 
while  others  I  called  make-believes.  If  Mr.  Harris,  my 
grandfather's  old  friend,  had  pretended  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  music  (which  he  did  not)  he  would  have  been 
making  believe,  but  he  would  not  have  been  a  make-be- 
lieve; for  that  sham  would  have  been  only  a  flaw  in  him. 
Dr.  Merton's  pretence,  however,  to  an  appreciation  of 
music  was  a  symbol  of  Dr.  Merton's  nature.  One  would 
have  to  search  in  him  for  a  spark  of  truth  (which  would 
none  the  less  be  there)  as  one  would  have  to  search  in 
M.  de  Montreuil  for  a  spark  of  make-believe  (which 
would  also  be  present) .  Thus  I  meant  by  '  make-be- 
lieves '  those  people  in  whom  to  make  believe  was  the 
chief  characteristic;  I  did  not  see  that  it  was  not  the 
only  one. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  write  this,  that  I  have  learned 
singularly  little, —  only  indeed  that  we  are  all  mixed 
truth  and  falsehood.  And  yet  I  think  I  am  right  to  feel 
exultant,  for  I  reached  the  conclusion  myself ;  and  though 
thousands  may  have  learned  it  immediately,  without  ef- 
fort, at  second  hand,  it  means  nothing  to  them.  Nothing 
ever  means  anything  unless  one  has  discovered  it  for 
himself.     All  else  amounts  but  to  aphorisms." 
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Spbino  came  upon  Paris^  flooding  the  city  with  joy^ 
touching  the  elms  to  pale  green^  and  first  starring,  then 
submerging,  the  horse-chestnuts  with  white,  driving 
massive  clouds  across  a  blue  un-Parisian  sky,  changing 
men's  blood  to  a  recklessly  sweet  poison,  turning  old 
dreams  new, —  of  what  use  to  record  the  perennial 
miracle  ?  And  then  —  there  is  nothing  distinctive  to  re- 
cord. It  is  less  that  Paris  was  wonderful  in  spring  than 
that  spring  was  wonderful  in  Paris  —  as  elsewhere;  for 
spring  is  a  great  force,  beautiful  but  unbridled,  a  tyrant 
imposing  his  own  personality  and  admitting  of  no  other. 
Paris  is  not  Paris  in  spring;  it  is  only  spring.  All  that 
is  delicate,  fine  and  personal  in  Paris,  that  may  be  seen 
in  late  summer,  in  autumn,  or  —  most  perfectly  —  in 
winter,  is  painted  over  and  effaced  by  this  elemental 
lavish  season.  It  is  spring's  way  with  all  the  world. 
The  dear-minded  Greeks  themselves  were  subjugated 
by  it:  —  the  story  of  Ceres  and  her  daughter  is  quite 
un-Oreek. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  Gerald  and  his  cousin 
wandered  together  in  the  Bois,  dazzled  alike  by  the  blue 
heaven  overhead  and  the  golden  twilight  within  the 
woods,  numbed  by  the  penetrating  perfume  of  acacias 
that  surrounded  them,  drowned  in  the  sea  of  spring, 
until  they  all  but  forgot  their  identity. 

"Ah,"  said  Charles-Marie  pathetically  at  last,  "let 

us  go  —  anywhere,  so  that  we  be  clear  of  it!     I  feel 

myself  slipping  out  of  myself." 
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Gerald  turned  to  Inm  with  qmA  trmpatlij.  "Tety" 
he  BUCDtedy  **  joo  are  ri^bt  Let  us  go  to  the  Chateau 
de  Madrid.'' 

Thej  walked  to  the  Porte  de  NeoillT  in  silence,  and, 
erotsing  the  boulerard,  entered  the  little  restanrant- 
eoort.  (As  if  there  were  anj  escaping  the  spring! 
Here  too  it  glowed  and  shimmered  and  sang).  Th^ 
sat  down  at  a  tahle,  and  Gerald  ordered  tea. 

"Tea!"  the  Frenchman  si^ied.  "I  want  nectar 
and  —  and  wings !  " 

*'  Yes/'  replied  Gerald  grimly,  "  and  then  jou'd  lose 
yourself  completely.  Besides,  that's  the  tragedy  of  it. 
Yoo  may  long  for  wings  and  nectar  passionately,  hot 
yoall  not  have  them.  It's  incrediUe  that  when  <Hie  de- 
sires something  as  nrach  as  that  one  can't  get  it.  In- 
credible? It's  atrocious!  All  my  philosophy  is  wrong. 
I  swore  one  could  have  whatever  he  wanted, —  and  onoe 
a  year  spring  proves  me  a  liar.  Tea  is  best,  mou 
eouiin;  it  makes  no  pretence  at  infinity.  It  will  save 
OS  by  holding  us  down."  He  shook  his  head.  "  I  am 
only  saying  words,"  he  concluded  sadly. 

"  It  must,"  said  Charles-Marie,  "  be  terrible  to  be  a 
philosopher  and  have  spring  come  upon  you." 

Gerald  glanced  about  him  abstractedly,  then  started. 
At  a  table  some  little  distance  away  a  young  woman 
sat  alone.  She  was  slight,  even  girlish,  in  figure,  and 
her  complexion  was  delicately  transparently  pale.  A 
heavy  mass  of  chestnut  hair  streaked  with  gold  descended 
wavily  beneath  a  wide  hat;  and  the  line  of  her  note 
(Gerald  saw  her  first  in  profile)  continued  the  line  of 
her  forehead  without  a  break.  He  recognized  in  her  the 
girl  he  had  seen  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  two  months 
before.     As  he  looked  at  her  she  turned  and  cau^^t  his 
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gase.  She  had  very  large  blue  eyes^  and  the  cnrre  of 
her  mouth  was  haughty  but  completely  without  self- 
consciousness.  The  fault  of  her  face  was  the  too  slightly 
marked  eye-brows.  After  a  moment  she  turned  away 
and  did  not  look  at  him  again. 

"  Whom  have  you  seen  ?  "  asked  the  yicomte. 

"  That  girl/'  Gerald  cried  in  a  low  tone.  "  Is  she  not 
beautiful?     I  have  seen  her  before." 

"  Ah^  the  one  in  white  and  blue  ?  Oui,  elle  est  geniille. 
She  is  certainly  not  a  cocotte." 

Gerald  laughed  scornfully.  "Your  penetration  does 
you  credit,  mon  cher/*  he  remarked. 

"Well,"  replied  Charles-Marie,  unruffled,  "what 
should  you  say  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  —  I  should  say,"  Gerald  murmured, 
"  that  she  has  a  Greek  nose  and  no  moral  sense." 

His  cousin  considered  him  for  a  moment,  then  broke 
into  soft  laughter.  "  My  dear  Gerald,"  he  cried, 
"  you  are  either  a  genius  or  a  charlatan !  How  do  you 
make  out  that  she  has  no  — " 

Gerald  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "  I  don't  know,** 
he  returned.  "  I'm  sure, —  that's  all.  I  mean  nothing 
against  her." 

"  Well,"  his  cousin  responded  placidly,  pouring  out  the 
tea  that  had  just  arrived,  "I'll  not  press  you;  only, 
really,  you  know,  you  needn't  stare  so.  You've  not 
taken  your  eyes  from  her  these  five  minutes." 

Gerald  flushed.  "  You're  right,"  he  observed,  and  did 
not  look  at  her  again. 

They  sat  for  a  while,  talking  of  other  things. 

Suddenly  Gerald  started.  "  Good  Lord ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  The  Wainwrights !  I  completely  forgot 
them.     What  time  is  it,  Charles-Marie  ?  " 
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m  Mmj?     Its  «  qamtta  afin  fiic' 

tkk  aftenMMM,"  rctaned  the 
A  waiter.     '^  I  svore  Fd  be  tkre  at  fiie.     TVej 
bre  ia  Xeoilljy-'  roe  Sant  Picne.     Wm  jam  ataj?  " 

*"  Ob,  tbcB  it's  qmte  near;  joaH  Ml  be  tcit  late  I 
■ever  eonJa  andentaad  jvor  paanon  for  praa^itecaa. 
in  walk  to  their  door  with  joo.** 

'^  That's  good  of  joo,"^  said  Gerald,  rhalmg  inwardlj. 
**  Perhaps,^  he  suggested,  gnring  war  to  the  gaMhling 
instlnrt,  "  joall  cane  up  with  me.  The  Wainwrii^bts 
are  raoier  aiuusiiig.'* 

His    ooosin    shook    his    head.     "  Merci,     There'd    be 


In  the  me  Saint  Pierre  Gerald  selected  a  hoose 
f oU J.  "  Yoall  real] J  not  oome  up  then  ?  "  he  repeated, 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  ricomte.  "  Then  IH  see 
jon  tomorrow  or  next  daj." 

He  waited  four  interminable  minutes  (by  his  watdi) 
Id  the  entrj,  then  hurried  bad^  by  the  way  he  had  oome, 
searching  impotently  for  a  taxi-aoto,  and  not  finding 
even  a  cab.  ''  Fichue  hanlieme!  "  he  cried  angrily  mder 
his  breath.  He  followed  the  me  Anoelle  to  the  Boole- 
rard  Maillot,  down  which  he  strode  nntil  he  reached 
again  the  Chlteau  de  Madrid.  He  reentered  the  little 
eoart,  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  spot  in  it;  bat  the  table  at 
wUch  he  stared  was  empty. 

Innnensely  disheartened,  he  sat  down  in  the  chair  that 
the  girl  he  was  seeking  had  occapied.  "  Why  did  I  do 
that?  "  he  asked  himself.  "  And  exactly  what  should  I 
hare  done  if  I  had  fomid  her?  "    But  stronger  than  his 
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interest  in  these  two  quite  unanswerable  questions  was 
his  discouragement  at  not  having  found  her.  He  sat 
with  an  elbow  on  the  table^  his  chin  in  his  hand. 

"  Monsieur  ddsiref  "  inquired  a  waiter. 

The  young  man  remained  for  a  moment  without  re- 
plyingy  then  looked  up.  "  I  wish  to  see  the  maitre 
d^hotel." 

''  Afotf  certainement,  monsieur." 

The  head-waiter  appeared^  bald  and  dignified. 
"  Monsieur  asked  for  me  ?  " 

Gerald  considered  him  without  dismay.  "  Yes.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  the  lady  was  who  was  sitting 
at  this  table  twenty  minutes  ago !  " 

The  functionary's  dignity  became  haughtiness.  "  I  do 
not  know^  monsieur/'  he  returned^  with  the  faintest 
shrug.  "  It  is  only  my  business  to  see  that  my  guests 
are  well  served." 

But  if  the  tnattre  d'hoiel  had  the  insolence  of  a  waiter^ 
Gerald  had  the  insolence  of  a  gentleman.  (And  let  us, 
once  for  all,  establish  a  reasonable  definition  for  that 
tortured  word.  Obviously  a  gentleman  is  simply  a  man 
who  was  born,  and  has  remained,  rich).  To  the  world 
in  general  the  waiter's  haughtiness  is  perhaps  the  more 
effective;  the  waiter  knows  the  real  thing.  Moreover, 
Gerald  was  consciously  in  the  wrong;  which  is  a  great 
help  to  haughtiness.  He  regarded  the  maitre  d'hoiel 
superciliously  in  silence,  then  dropped  his  eyes  to  the 
table,  as  though  he  found  more  of  interest  there,  and 
played  absently,  though  not  obtrusively,  with  two  golden 
louis. 

"  I  am  not  interested  in  your  duties,"  he  remarked 
indifferently.     "  I  am    merely  interested  to  know  who 
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the  jomig  lady  in  white  and  bine  was  who  sat  here. 
You  will  tell  me  or  not  as  you  choose." 

The  maitre  d*h6tel  drew  a  step  nearer.  The  step 
revealed  unmistakably  that  he  was  impressed  by  Gerald's 
tone  and  touched  by  the  sight  of  the  coins.  "  I  re- 
member the  lady  of  whom  monsieur  speaks^"  he  said  in 
a  different  voice,  "  but  it  is  quite  true  that  I  do  not  know 
who  she  is.  She  comes  here  but  seldom,  and  always 
alone.  She  speaks  very  beautiful  French ;  still  " —  he 
spread  out  his  hands  — "  there  is  something  in  the  in- 
tonation. I  do  not  think  she  is  French.  Perhaps  she 
is  English  —  a  milady.  Certainly  she  must  be  noble. 
She  has  her  own  carriage  and  a  very  strange  servant. 
I  am  told  he  does  not  speak  ever." 

Outwardly  Gerald  was  grave.  Inwardly  he  reflected 
with  amusement  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  curiosity. 
"  Very  well/'  he  replied,  rising  and  leaving  the  coins 
on  the  table.     "  You  will  find  out  who  she  is." 

"  I  can  try,  monsieur,"  said  the  head-waiter,  standing 
very  close  to  the  table.  He  accompatnied  Gerald  ob- 
sequiously to  the  door.  "  Monsieur  has  forgotten  noth- 
ing?" 

Gerald  looked  at  him  with  the  faintest  smile.  "  I 
never  forget  anything,"  he  answered,  gave  a  little  nod, 
and  departed. 

When  he  was  in  the  Bois  once  more  he  sat  down  and 
laughed  uncontrollably  at  himself.  "  There  is  after  all 
nothing  like  the  stage  to  train  one,"  he  thought.  "  Birth 
and  bringing-up  are  nothing.  The  really  successful 
aristocrat  is  the  man  who  models  himself  upon  novels 
and  the  stage.  It's  they  that  set  the  standard  even." 
But  beneath  his  reflections  he  felt  an  incomprehensible 
elation. 
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He  returned  to  the  Chateau  de  Madrid  daily;  bat 
he  did  not  see  the  joung  girl^  and  he  received  no  in- 
formation. He  did  not  interrogate  the  maitre  d'hoiel 
or  even  speak  to  him^  but  the  swiftness  with  which  he 
was  served  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  forgotten. 

On  the  sixth  afternoon^  however^  the  nuutre  d'hStel 
approached  his  table.  ^  Voilh,  monsieurl  '*  he  said 
triumphantlj^  but  in  a  low  tone^  "  it  was  very  difficult, 
but  I  have  learned  some  things,  though  I  have  not  again 
seen  the  lady.  She  is  Russian  and  very  rich;  and  it 
is  said  she  is  a  princess,  which  I  believe,  though  she 
does  not  assume  the  title  here." 

"Her  name?"  asked  Gerald  quickly.  "You  have 
learned  that?  " 

"  Her  name,"  replied  the  other  proudly,  "  yes,  I  have 
learned  it.  Elle  s'appelle  Mademoiselle  Tania  Kirv- 
dlof.     Monsieur  can  remember  ?  " 

Gerald  nodded.     "  I  can  remember." 

"  But  where  she  lives, —  it  is  strange.  I  could  not 
learn  the  number  nor  whether  it  was  an  hotel  or  an 
apartment,  but  it  is  on  the  rue  d'Assas.     C'est  eurieuxl  ** 

Gerald  did  not  think  it  curious  at  all.  What  was 
curious  was  that  his  heart  throbbed  violently.  The 
phenomenon  angered  him. 

"  That  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  monsieur." 

"  You  could  not  discover  the  number  ?  " 

The  maitre  d'hotel  shook  his  head.  '' J*ai  fait  tout 
mon  poisihle." 

Gerald  reflected  for  a  moment.  "  Thank  you,"  he 
said,  rising.  He  left  three  fifty-franc  notes,  folded 
into  a  wad,  in  the  man's  hand.  He  entered  the  Bois, 
and  wandered  through  its  larger  aUSet  for  the  four- 
teenth time  in  that  week;  but  he  was  too  excited  to 
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scratinize  the  faces  about  him.  He  felt  a  little  drunk; 
and  he  could  not  even  arouse  any  interest  in  discovering 
why.  "  It's  only  spring  playing  her  old  tricks^"  he  told 
himself;  but  he  knew  that  it  was  not  true.  Spring  had 
never  played  him  such  a  trick  when  he  was  twenty;  it 
was  not  likely  that  she  could  trap  him  thus  easily  at 
twenty-five.  Objects  swam  vaguely  around  him. 
"  Yes^"  he  said  pathetically^  "  it's  exactly  as  though  I 
were  a  bit  drunk."  The  memory  of  the  girl's  face 
stirred  him  —  not  perpetually^  but  with  sudden^  more 
than  half  painful^  little  gushes  of  emotion.  He  had 
never  visualized  at  will.  It  was  the  sharp  untrans- 
latable feeling  the  first  sight  of  her  face  had  given  him 
that  kept  recurring. 

He  sat  down  in  one  of  the  iron  chairs  that  line  the 
A116e  des  Acacias,  and  brooded  over  the  advance  he  had 
made.  Now,  surely,  that  he  knew  her  name,  he  could 
find  her.  His  uncle's  friends  were  so  numerous;  and 
there  were  the  Americans  and  English.  He  would  start 
ripples  in  so  many  different  places  that  some  one  of  them 
must  reach  her,  no  matter  on  what  isolated  shore  she 
dwelt.  And  afterward  what?  He  did  not  know.  Then 
suddenly  he  looked  up  and  saw  her. 

At  first  he  thought  it  a  trick  his  fancy  had  played 
him;  for  he  knew  how  the  mind  will  delude  the  eye  into 
repeatedly  seeing  in  alien  faces  the  face  of  a  person  one 
has  been  thinking  much  of.  But  this  time  there  was  no 
trick.  It  was  really  the  girl  of  the  Lamoureuz  concert. 
She  was  sitting  in  a  chair  some  twenty  yards  farther 
on  in  the  line  with  his.  Her  hands  were  folded,  and  she 
was  looking  straight  ahead  of  her.  At  her  feet  lay  a 
Uack  poodle.     Gerald's  heart  beat  thickly  and  altogether 
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painfiilly.  Also  there  was  a  choking  sensation  in  his 
throat  He  had  rehearsed  so  often  what  he  would  saj 
to  her  when  he  found  her^  and  planned  so  carefully  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  say  it,  that  he  had  felt  sure  she 
could  not  be  offended, —  the  more  that  he  divined  her  to 
be  unconventional.  He  had,  indeed,  the  words  by  heart. 
Tet  now  all  his  assurance  left  him;  it  was  a  physical 
impossibility  at  first  for  him  to  rise  and  go  to  her.  He 
noted  these  feelings  mechanically.  "  It's  not  that  I  am 
afraid  of  being  rebuffed,  nor  even  afraid  of  being  thought 
insulting,"  he  told  himself.  "  It's  just  that  I'm  afraid." 
From  some  small  point  high  up  his  own  cool  analytic  self 
—  curiously  dwindled,  perhaps  by  distance  —  seemed  to 
be  looking  down  on  this  turbulent,  unknown,  irresponsible 
self.  With  a  great  effort  he  rose,  his  heart  throbbing 
annoyingly,  and  walked  over  to  where  the  girl  sat. 
"Nonsense!"  he  asserted  fiercely,  as  he  went.  "One 
slight  girl,  just  because  she  has  a  straight  nose,  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  to  do  this  to  me !  to  me ! "  but  the 
effort  was  pitiful.  Secretly  he  knew  that  it  was  as 
though  a  beetle  were  to  take  to  arrogance. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  began  in  French,  when  he  stood 
beside  her  chair,  "would  you  mind  —  I  should  — I 
should  like  so  mudi  to  know  you."  He  was  trembling 
faintly,  and  his  voice  sounded  metallic  and  unnatural  in 
his  own  ears.  The  words  also  were  not  at  all  the  ones 
he  had  intended  to  use. 

The  girl  turned  her  head  toward  him,  and  looked  up, 
In  evident  surprise,  but  fearlessly.  Her  eyta  were 
large  and  seemed  even  larger  from  their  prominence. 
He  saw  that  she  was  younger  than  he  had  thought. 
She  could  not  be  more  than  twenty-one;  possibly  she  was 
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less.  '*  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  "  she  asked^  in  a  low  con- 
tralto voice.     It  was  clear  that  she  had  not , understood. 

"  It  is  —  I  do  not  know  —  only  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  offended  — "  he  repeated  desperately,  "  that  I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  you,  Mademoiselle  Kirvalof." 

"  Ah !  "  she  remarked.  "  You  know  my  name  ?  "  He 
nodded.  She  considered  him  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
but  not  as  though  deciding  whether  she  would  accept 
his  advances,  only  with  a  kind  of  cool  untroubled 
curiosity.  "  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?  "  she  asked,  point- 
ing to  an  empty  chair  beside  her  own.  He  did  so 
unsteadily.  The  black  poodle  was  growling  softly;  she 
touched  him  with  her  foot,  and  the  dog  licked  the  shoe, 
then  put  his  nose  upon  it,  and  from  among  his  curly 
black  hair  looked  with  suspicious  jealous  eyes  at  the 
young  man.  The  girl  sat  with  her  knees  crossed.  From 
her  attitude,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  the  unrestrained 
quickness  with  which  she  moved  her  hands  or  her  head, 
Gerald  received  intensely  the  impression  of  a  personality 
untouched  by  convention,  totally  wanting  in  repose.  Her 
lack  of  manner  was  neither  that  of  the  demi-mondaine 
nor  of  the  child  of  the  people.  (Gerald,  indeed,  had 
never  before  seen  anyone  who  impressed  him  as  to 
fundamentally  an  aristocrat).  It  was  rather  an  ezoest 
of  naturalness.  If  a  wild  bird  had  taken  the  form  of 
a  woman  it  would  have  sat  and  moved  and  spoken  just 
so.  All  this  flashed  very  swiftly  through  the  young 
man's  mind.     There  was  scarcely  any  pause. 

"  Why  did  you  want  to  know  me  ?  "  the  girl  asked 
impersonally. 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is  not  because  of  spring,  for  I 
have  wanted  to  know  you  for  a  long  time.  I  saw  yon 
at  a  concert  months  ago.     Perhaps  —  you  will  not  be 
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offended   — it  is  because  you  have  a  Greek  nose."     He 
spoke  with  nervous  quickness. 

She  smiled  without  self-consciousness.  "  That  is  a 
strange  reason." 

"  You  are  only  the  third  I  have  known^  and  one  of 
the  other  two  was  not  perfect;  there  was  a  little  in- 
dentation on  a  line  with  the  eyes." 

I  see.     You  specialize,"  she  replied  coolly. 

You  did  not  see  me  looking  at  you  in  the  Chateau 
de  Madrid  the  other  day?  "  he  asked  diffidently.  "  I 
was  afraid  I  had  been  rude." 

She  shook  her  head.  Her  watch-crystal  dropped  to 
the  ground>  and  she  stooped  with  such  sudden  swift- 
ness that  she  had  caught  it  up  before  he  could  reach  it. 
"I  do  not  think  you  would  be  rude.  I  remember  that 
I  saw  you  once  when  I  turned  around  to  look  for 
M ischa," —  she  pointed  to  the  dog  — "  who  had  strolled 
away;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  you  stared  at  me.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  were  English;  then  I  forgot 
you." 

I  am  part  American/'  returned  Gerald,  depressed. 

Ah,  that  is  nice !  Let  us  speak  English.  It  is  such 
fun."  Her  English,  like  her  French,  was  perfect  save 
for  a  too  neat  precision  in  enunciation.  **  Perhaps  that 
is  why  I  did  not  mind  your  speaking  to  me.  French- 
men are  always  speaking  to  one,  and  they  are  very 
annoying.  One  feels  that  they  expect  a  great  deal  and 
are  not  at  all  frightened.  You  were  very  frightened, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  expected  anything  at  all.  No, 
I  do  not  think  I  should  have  replied  to  a  Frenchman. 
I  do  not  know.  I  might  if  he  was  nice,"  she  concluded 
indifferently,  as  though  not  caring  much  for  self- 
analysis. 
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He  gaiped  at  her  franknesi^  bat  its  nnaffectedness 
thrilled  him. 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment.  The  snn  had  sunk 
low  and  was  streaming  through  the  trees  in  a  diffused 
greenness.  "  It  is  very  pretty^  the  Bois/'  she  observed, 
"  only  it  is  too  pretty.  I  should  like  better  something 
wilder  —  something  with  Pagan  temples  and  fanns  and 
huge  pine  trees.  Perhaps  Italy  would  be  better.  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  never  been  in  Italy.  Always  the 
countries  one  has  not  seen  are  the  most  wonderful.  It 
is  wise  to  save  some  that  one  never  will  go  to."  There 
was  a  cynicism  about  her  that  could  not^  Gerald  felt,  be 
explained  as  the  cynicism  of  youth,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  at  twenty.  It  was  perhaps  rather  a  kind  of 
fatalism.  She  seemed  at  once  so  girlish  and  so  sophistic- 
ated. 

"You  might  like  Greece/'  he  suggested.  "I  think 
you  are  a  Pagan, —  not  the  sort  of  conscious  would-be 
Pagan  it  is  fashionable  to  play  at  now,  but  really  and  by 
nature." 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant.  "Yes,"  she  re- 
turned, "  I  am  a  Pagan,  I  suppose.  How  did  you  know 
that?  "  But  she  did  not  wait,  or  seem  curious,  for  an 
answer.  "  Perhaps  Greece  would  be  nice,"  she  mur- 
mured. "  It  is  wonderful  to  tead  of, —  but  I  am  afraid 
there  is  nothing  of  ancient  times  left  in  it  now.  I  must 
go,"  she  added  suddenly^  rising  abruptly.  Her  watch- 
crystal  dropped  to  the  ground  again.  Gerald  wondered, 
as  he  handed  it  to  her,  whether  it  was  always  dropping. 

"  But  it  is  not  late,"  he  protested  impotently. 

"You  may  walk  to  my  carriage  with  me,"  she  re- 
marked, without  heeding.  "  It  is  there,  at  the  cross- 
roads." 
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It  was  a  victoria.  There  was  no  groom^  only  a 
coachman;  but  the  horses  were  splendid.  The  girl 
stepped  in  quickly^  as  she  seemed  to  do  everything. 
There  was  none  of  the  Parisienne's  studied  leisureliness 
in  her  gestures^  yet  they  were  not  without  some  natural 
grace. 

Gerald  stood  for  a  moment  beside  the  carriage. 
"  Then  shall  I  not  see  you  again  ?  "  he  asked  helplessly. 

"  Why^  yes^  I  suppose  so.  In  Paris  one  is  always 
seeing  people/'  she  replied  impersonally.  "  Good-bye." 
She  held  out  her  hand.  It  was  cool  and  firm.  He 
trembled  unaccountably  as  he  took  it. 

"  Then  good-bye^  Mademoiselle  Eirvalof/'  he  said^ 
disheartened. 

He  watched  the  carriage  until  it  was  out  of  sight. 
He  reflected  gloomily  that  she  had  not  even  asked  his 
name. 
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Gerald  passed  a  nervous  night  in  which  he  slept  lit- 
tle and  asked  himself  many  restless  questions.  He  had 
felt  dimly  that  once  he  had  met  and  talked  with  the 
girl  of  the  strange  Russian  name  the  speU  might  be 
broken;  he  would  see  that  she  was  just  a  woman  like 
other  women,  with  small  obnoxious  faults  that  would  be 
his  salvation, —  in  short,  that  all  this  absurd  fever  in  his 
blood  would  cool,  and  leave  him  free  again.  But  in  this 
hope  or  fear  —  whichever  it  was  —  he  was  disappointed. 
She  troubled  him  far  more  after  their  interview  than 
she  had  before.  It  could  not  be  said  that  he  desired 
actually  to  possess  her;  what  he  felt  was  an  intense 
craving  to  be  with  her,  to  have  time  retarded,  to  have 
the  hours  lengthened,  and  to  be  with  her  every  minute 
of  every  hour.  The  element  of  danger  in  his  longing,  he 
saw  but  too  clearly,  (for  alone  now  in  his  rooms  he 
could  think  again),  was  that  the  strange  charm  he  felt 
in  her  Greek  features,  pale  transparent  skin  and  slight 
well-modelled  figure,  merged  itself  indistinguishably  with 
the  charm  he  felt  in  her  personality. 

It  could  not  be  love,  he  told  himself  repeatedly,  as 

he  tossed  about  on  his  bed,  that  drew  him  to  this  girL 

A  delicate  diffused  sex-attraction  one  might  experience 

for  a  stranger, —  love,  no.     The  spell  that  held  him  was 

different.     With  some  insight  he  called  it  romance.     For 

romance  was  the  charm  of  strangeness,  to  be  felt  in  a 

strange  country  or  a  strange  personality, —  never  in  one 
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known.  Romance  and  love  were  at  the  two  poles.  And 
he  concluded  —  this  time  he  cheated  —  that  if  he  was 
to  save  himself  and  remain  nobly  free^  as  he  swore  pas- 
sionately he  wished^  his  best  method  of  liberation  was 
not  to  avoid  the  girl^  but  to  see  her  frequently.  He  was 
stiU  phrasing  this  cajolingly  when  he  finally  fell 
asleep. 

The  rue  d'Assas  is  not  a  short  street.  It  begins  at 
the  rue  du  Cherche-Midi^  and  ends  in  the  Carrefour  de 
rObservatoire^ — that  is  to  say^  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
pamasse^  which  it  has  been  slowly  approaching.  Gerald 
established  the  fact  early  the  next  afternoon,  when,  hav- 
ing dismissed  his  car,  he  walked  from  one  end  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  looking  up  with  gloom  at  the  houses 
that  lined  it  unbrokenly.  Finally  he  shook  himself,  as 
an  athlete  might  before  starting  on  a  running  jump,  and 
set  doggedly  to  work.  "  Only,"  he  murmured,  "  if  my 
heart  beats  like  this  through  all  the  hours  I'll  have  to 
spend  in  searching,  I'll  get  some  disease.  Oh,  damn 
my  heart!" 

He  began  on  the  first  house  at  the  Observatoire  end 
of  the  rue  d'Assas.  "  Does  Mademoiselle  Kirvalof  live 
here  ? "  **  Mademoiselle  Who  ?  No,  monsieur."  And 
so  it  went.  Sometimes  the  reply  was  polite,  sometimes 
surly;  but  in  each  case  Gerald  made  sure  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  it  was  true.  "  This  time,"  he  set  to 
telling  himself  childishly  before  each  new  effort,  "  I 
shall  be  right."  And  again  after  each  failure,  "this 
time." 

His  twenty-fifth  attempt  was  at  a  small  private 
hotel,  the  third  he  had  assailed.  There  was  a  loge 
in  the  vestibule.  "  EtUce  que  Mademaiielle  Kirvalof 
habiie  id?  "  he  inquired  patiently  at  the  window. 
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The  condergey  a  four-faced  woman,  looked  oat  at  him 
disapprovingly.  "  MadenKnselle  Kirralof  doei  not  le- 
cdTe/'  she  returned  cortly. 

Gerald  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  "  Mademoiselle 
will  receive  me/'  he  answered  with  assurance.  **  I  sup- 
pose I  ring  at  that  bell?  "  (The  house  really  began  be- 
yond the  vestibnle). 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  madame,  whether  Mademoiselle 
Kirvalof  is  in  ?  "  asked  the  young  man  very  courteously. 

The  concierge  considered  him  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
"  C'eii  inutile,  montieur/*  she  responded  at  last,  a  little 
less  crabbedly.     "  MademaUeUe  ne  regaii  pat." 

"  But  she  is  in?  "  he  repeated  gently. 

"  I  don't  say  no/'  replied  the  woman  after  another 
pause,  and  dropped  her  eyes  to  her  knitting. 

Gerald  advanced  and  rang  the  bell.  In  a  little  while 
a  man-servant,  obviously  a  Russian,  opened  the  door. 

Gerald  handed  him  his  card,  and  stepped  in  as  thou^ 
it  were  a  matter  of  course,  though  inwardly  he  was 
tremulous.  "  Be  good  enough  to  take  my  card  to 
MademoiseUe  Kirvalof,"  he  observed,  tendering  the  man 
his  hat  and  stick. 

The  servant  took  them  and  the  card  mechanically,  but 
he  did  not  close  the  door.  He  looked  at  the  young  man 
in  perplexity.  "  But  mademoiselle  doeS|  not  receive/' 
he  ventured  in  very  bad  French.  "  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  she  is  in." 

"  MademoiseUe  will  receive  me,"  announced  Gerald, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  did  not  feel,  "if  she  is  in. 
You  will  go  to  see." 

The  Russian  closed  the  door  slowly.  "I  will  go  to 
see/'  he  consented  dubiously^  "  but  monsieur  will  pardon 
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my  hesitatioii.  I  hare  my  orders.  Will  monsieur  enter 
here  and  be  seated?  " 

He  held  the  curtains  for  Gerald  to  pass  into  a  room 
beyond  the  hall^  and  disappeared  silently.  The  young 
man  looked  about  him  curiously.  The  talon  was  large 
and  hung  in  a  half  barbaric  manner  with  many  rugs. 
There  was  much  colour  —  crimson  hangings  at  the  tall 
windows  that  opened  on  a  small  courts  an  immense  jar 
of  red-and-gold  tulips  on  the  grand  piano  —  but  the 
presence  of  several  copper  bowls  and  vases  softened  the 
whole  effect.  The  room  was  overflowing  with  flowers; 
but  the  windows  were  wide  open^  so  that  the  perfume 
was  not  too  strong.  A  violin  lay  on  the  piano  beside 
the  tulips^  its  polished  surface  catching  yellow  lights 
from  the  proximity.  In  the  main  the  furniture  was 
Dutch  Gothic^  but  there  seemed  no  attempt  at  any  par- 
ticular style^  and  no  especial  refinement  in  the  arrange- 
ment. The  whole  result  was  pleasant^  however,  and  in 
a  large  way  rather  beautiful,  though  it  was  certainly  not 
feminine. 

The  servant  returned  shortly.  "  I  am  very  sorry, 
monsieur,"  he  observed  politely,  "  but  mademoiselle  is 
out. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  young  man,  settling  himself 
more  comfortably  in  his  tall  oaken  chair,  "then  I  will 
wait" 

"  But,  monsieur,"  the  other  stammered,  "  it  is  —  it  is 
impossible.     Mademoiselle  does  not  receive." 

"  Since  mademoiseUe  is  out  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
she  will  not  receive  me.     I  know  that  she  will." 

"  But,  monsieur, — " 

"  En  voilh  oises,"  said  Gerald  haughtily.     "  I  shall 


wait. 
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The  servant  stood  for  a  moment,  a  symbol  of  plaintiTe 
perplexity,  then  suddenly  a  look  of  relief  swept  over 
his  face,  and  he  glided  out.  It  was  the  somid  of 
laughter  that  had  effected  the  change.  Gerald  looked 
into  the  hall  through  the  doorway  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered the  iolon,  and  saw  Tania  Kirvalof  standing  half- 
way down  the  curving  staircase  that  led  up  from  the  halL 
She  was  bending  over,  her  elbows  resting  on  the  balus- 
trade. Catching  his  glance,  she  came  down,  and  stood, 
still  laughing,  before  him,  as  he  rose.  She  did  not  hold 
out  her  hand.  Gerald  had  not  seen  her  laugh  until  now, 
and  he  was  moved;  for  she  laughed  with  a  low  malicious 
vivacity  that  enlivened  her  whole  face.  It  made  her 
seem  —  what  he  had  already,  but  dimly,  felt  her  to  be  — 
all  one,  indistingruishably  body  and  mind.  But  he  was 
also  vexed. 

"  Why  did  you  do  that.^  "  he  asked  angrily. 

She  stopped  laughing,  and  threw  up  her  head.  "  Why 
did  I  do  what.>  " 

"  Say  that  you  were  out.  Why  would  you  not  see  me 
at  once  ?  " 

She  raised  her  hand  to  her  hair,  and  regarded  him 
coldly.  Her  clear  Greek  face  and  the  position  made 
her  resemble  strikingly  the  little  Diana  of  Gabii  in  the 
Louvre.  She  did  not,  it  is  true,  look  in  the  least  like 
Diana ;  but  then,  neither  does  that  statue.  "  Why 
should  I  receive  you  if  I  do  not  choose  ?  "  she  replied, 
enunciating  her  words  with  icy  precision.  "  Moreover, 
you   may   remember   that   I   did   not  even  know  your 


name." 
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When  you  got  my  card  you  knew  it  was  I." 
The  girl  lifted  her  shoulders  almost  imperceptibly. 
Yes,"  she  remarked  coolly,  **  I  knew  it  was  you." 
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She  turned  her  back  on  him  abruptly  and  crossed  the 
room^  then  broke  again  into  laughter^  and  whirled  about. 
Gerald  laughed  too  this  time. 

"  That  is  better/'  she  said.  "  It  is  all  funny.  Why 
not  laugh  ?  But  remember^"  she  added  gravely,  "  I  am 
not  to  be  commanded  in  anything,  anything, —  by  any- 
one !  I  do  not  say  that  to  you  because,  not  knowing  me 
at  all,  you  have  no  right  to  command  me ;  I  say  it  be- 
cause, whether  one  knows  me  or  not,  one  has  no  right 
to  command  me.  Sit  down,"  she  concluded,  dropping 
carelessly  into  a  chair. 

He  obeyed,  and  they  gazed  at  each  other  across  the 
room.  She  rose  again,  however,  almost  at  once,  with 
another  low  laugh.  She  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  very  un-Greek  restlessness,  an  aroma  of 
wildness,  that  stirred  Gerald  deeply,  though  he  had 
always  liked  repose  and  gentleness  of  gesture  in 
women. 

The  Uack  poodle,  released  presumably  from  seques- 
tration, dashed  panting  into  the  room  and,  rushing  to 
his  mistress,  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs,  clawing  breath- 
leMly  and  pretending  to  bite  her  arm;  then  at  a  harsh 
word  from  the  girl  dropped  to  her  feet  and  stood  looking 
inimically  at  Gerald.  The  young  man  crossed  to  them. 
*'  Mischa,"  he  said  cajolingly.     The  dog  growled  softly. 

"  Mischa/'  Tania  called  imperatively,  "  hold  out  your 
paw  to  monsieur." 

The  poodle  withdrew  farther  between  her  feet.  "  I 
think,"  Gerald  remarked,  "  that  he  is  jealous." 

"  Jealous  ?  "  said  the  girl  carelessly,  dropping  again 
into  a  seat,  and  playing  with  the  poodle's  hair.  "Oh, 
no,  that  would  be  silly;  and  Mischa  is  not  silly.  He  is 
a  very  wise  dog,  even  though  he  is  only  a  puppy." 
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"  I  am  sure  he  is  a  wise  dog,"  the  joxmg  man  re- 
plied. 

Tania  looked  up  at  him  with  one  swift  penetrating 
glance,  but  his  face  was  innocent.  After  a  moment  she 
rose  again  and  moved  to  the  piano,  where  she  stood 
fingering  the  tulips. 

"  Women  —  in  books  —  have  been  described  so  often 
as  mercurial/'  Gerald  remarked,  "  that  the  word  had 
lost  all  significance  long  before  I  was  old  enough  to 
understand  it.  It's  too  bad.  I  see  now  what  it  means. 
You're  really  actually  mercurial." 

"  How  ?  "  inquired  the  girl,  without  apparent  interest. 

"  I  always  supposed  '  mercurial '  meant  '  capricious,' 
but  it  doesn't.  It's  much  simpler.  One  puts  his  finger 
on  a  ball  of  mercury  and  it  slips  away.  You're  literallj 
like  that,"  he  concluded  coolly.  "  I  follow  you  all  about 
the  room.     Don't  you  ever  stay  in  one  place  .^" 

"  I  don't  know,"  Tania  answered  absently,  tearing 
a  golden  flower  to  pieces,  and  strewing  the  fragments 
over  the  piano.     "  Perhaps  so.     I  never  thought." 

Gerald  was  conscious  of  an  impotent  longing  to  be 
recognized.  He  wanted  desperately  to  get  in  intimate 
touch  with  this  young  girl's  personality;  and,  instead, 
he  felt  that  he  did  not  even  exist  for  her.  His  presence 
in  her  house  did  not  embarrass  her,  he  saw;  but  simply 
did  not  matter.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  were  not 
present.  He  had  the  helpless  struggling  sensation  one 
has  at  times  in  a  dream,  when  one  cannot  make  himself 
noticed  by  others,  who  talk  freely  among  themselves. 
Standing  beside  Tania  at  the  piano,  he  felt  her  as  a 
complete  unassailable  entity  immeasurably  aloof  and  mh- 
attainable.     It  was  not  that  she  was  higher  or  better. 
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—  only  that  she  was  separate.     The  picture  of  a  figure 
from  a  course  in  elementary  Logic  flashed  before 
eyes  as  somehow  explaining  the  condition: 


A    ^  B 


"  All  A  is  X;  all  B  is  X;  no  A  is  B,"  he  murmured. 
A  and  B  were  so  complete;  they  could  never  touch.  He 
shook  his  head  impatiently.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
mind  was  wandering. 

"  You  play  the  violin  then^  mademoiselle.^  "  he  asked 
at  last. 

She  nodded,  taking  up  the  instrument.  "  Yes,  — 
some."  She  picked  at  the  strings,  tuning  them  swiftly, 
then  seised  the  bow  and  began  to  play,  at  first  aimlessly, 
then  falling  suddenly  into  a  broad  sweeping  melody. 
Gerald  gave  a  little  sigh  of  happiness  and  leaned  against 
the  piano,  watching  her.  He  recognized  that  she  played 
extraordinarily  well.  She  was  quite  still  now,  and  her 
eyes  looked  vaguely  away.  They  were  very  blue,  yet 
they  gave  the  young  man  somehow  the  impression  of  being 
black.  It  was  the  quality  of  wildness  in  them,  he  told 
himself.  Tania  played  for  ten  minutes  without  a  pauae, 
then  dropped  the  violin  and  sat  down  on  the  piano- 
bench;  she  seemed  to  be  reflecting. 

Gerald  gazed  at  her  with  admiration.  "  That  was  the 
first  movement  of  the  Tschaikowsky  £  Flat  Minor 
quartet,"  he  said  humbly.  "  If  you  don't  mind  my  say- 
ing so  —  you  did  it  wonderfully.  You  followed  the 
point  right  through.  It  was  almost  as  if  one  were  hear- 
ing the  four  instruments." 
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She  nodded.  "  You  like  it?  So  do  I.  It's  not  Teiy 
good  music  bat  I  like  it.  I  always  play  that  way  — 
scraps  of  things,  of  quartets  or  of  eoncerti  even  —  things 
that  aren't  written  for  one  instrument,  I  mean.  It's 
not  really  hard  and  it's  more  amusing.  I  hate  r^^olar 
morceauje  de  concert.     I  hate  anything  regular." 

He  thrilled  with  sympathetic  understanding,  but  he 
could  not  reply  and  show  that  he  understood;  for,  though 
what  she  said  was  personal,  her  tone  was  completely 
impersonal,  implying  no  desire  to  talk  of  herself.  She 
seemed  to  be  stating  a  theorem.  There  was  an  jmrnense 
vague  craving  in  the  young  man's  heart,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  a  craving  for.  He  longed  to  talk 
about  himself,  to  tell  this  young  girl  everything, —  his 
past,  his  plans, —  to  throw  his  personality  at  her  feet; 
and  he  longed  to  hold  her  close  in  his  arms,  and  kiss  her 
face  and  her  hair.  The  two  desires  were  not  really 
two;  they  melted  together  indistinguishaUy.  They  were 
the  only  desires  he  could  have  put  in  words;  yet  if  he 
could  have  satisfied  them  both,  if  he  could  have  satis- 
fied any  conceivable  desire,  he  would  not,  he  knew,  have 
appeased  the  craving. 

He  stood  looking  helplessly  at  Tania.  He  was  in  her 
presence.  He  had  talked  with  her  and  had  heard  the 
sound  of  her  voice  addressed  to  him;  but  to  himself  he 
seemed  more  distant  from  her  than  during  all  the  days 
that  he  had  been  longing  for  just  these  things.  Nothing 
in  the  world  seemed  worth-while  but  her  society,  to  go 
out  of  her  house  would  be  to  step  into  blankness;  yet 
he  suffered  in  this  minute  such  anguished  restlessness 
that  he  actually  desired  that  emptiness,  as  a  Brahmin 
desires  extinction. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said  abruptly. 
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She  rose  to  her  feet.  "Good-bye/'  she  replied^  re- 
toming  his  look  coolly. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence.  She  held  out  her 
hand.  But,  as  he  took  it,  the  touch  of  her  fingers,  her 
proximity,  the  cold  perfection  of  her  features,  the  BotU 
ness  of  her  brown  curly  hair,  her  isolation,  suddenly 
united  to  change  his  passive  wretchedness  into  something 
active.  Without  any  conscious  act  of  will  he  threw  his 
left  arm  about  her  neck,  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed 
her  swiftly.  It  was  all  the  affair  of  half  a  second.  She 
struggled  away  instantly,  colour  first  sweeping  over  her 
face,  then  as  suddenly  receding;  and  stood  looking  at 
him  with  a  fierce  anger.  He  shrank  back,  trembling 
violently,  his  cheeks  burning  intolerably.  He  scarcely 
knew  what  had  happened. 

"I  did  not  think"— the  girl's  words  seemed  little 
tangible  fragments  of  ice — "that  you  were  like 
that." 

"I  —  I  am  not,"  said  Gerald  almost  inaudibly.  Yet 
even  in  his  gulf  of  humiliation  he  was  strangely  conscious 
for  the  fraction  of  a  second  that  her  anger  was  not 
that  of  outraged  sex  but  of  outraged  personality.  He 
could  not  remember  afterward  just  how  he  left  the  room 
and  the  house.  He  only  knew  that  he  had  fled  ignomin- 
iously,  and  that  when  he  found  himself  in  the  street 
outside  he  was  repeating,  "  I  beg  your  pardon !  Oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Tania ! "  over  and  over  again.  He 
must  have  picked  up  his  hat  and  stick  himself  in  the 
hall.  Neither  could  he  remember  exactly  what  the  girl 
had  done  after  her  one  scornful  sentence.  He  thought 
she  had  turned  her  back  on  him  and  stamped  her  foot. 
But  he  was  unmistakably  aware  that  there  had  been  no 
trace   of   melodrama   in   her  behaviour.     She   had   not 
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pointed  toward  the  door  or  said  "  Go !  "  She  had  merelj 
been  savagely  naturally  angry. 

"  Ob^  yon  cad!  you  cad!"  be  cried  to  himself.  He 
struck  his  stick  against  an  iron  lamp-post  so  viciously 
that  the  supple  wood  broke  in  his  hand.  Then  he 
stopped  for  a  moment.  "She'll  never  see  me  again/' 
he  murmured.     His  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

The  twenty- four  hours  that  followed  were  the  most 
utterly  unhappy  he  had  yet  known.  They  dragged  along 
like  sick  stupid  things.  Gerald  must  not^  he  insisted 
to  himself^  even  try  to  see  the  girl  again  for  two  or 
three  days^  but  when  the  next  afternoon  came  at  last 
around  he  could  no  more  have  kept  his  steps  from  the 
rue  d'Assas  than  he  could  have  helped  swimming  if  he 
had  been  thrown  into  the  water.  He  passed  and  re- 
passed the  little  hotel  twenty  times^  then  entered  with 
sudden  desperation^  and  rang  the  bell.  The  Russian 
servant  admitted  him,  however,  with  perfect  deference. 
"  At  least/'  thought  Gerald,  "  she  has  not  given  orders 
to  him  about  me."  He  handed  the  man  his  card  with 
tremulous  fingers,  and  entered  the  drawing-room,  where 
he  stood  leaning  against  the  piano.  He  could  hardly 
have  stood  upright.  His  heart  throbbed  with  dull 
vicdence.  Tania's  foot-steps  sent  the  beating  chokingly 
into  his  throat.  He  stood  impotently  still  and  silent  as 
she  entered  the  room. 

She  paused  in  the  doorway,  considering  him  analytic- 
ally for  a  moment;  then  she  smiled  suddenly,  advanced, 
and  held  ont  her  hand.  "  Please,"  she  said  unaffectedly, 
"  do  not  feel  so  badly.     I  am  not  angry  any  more." 

Gerald  touched  her  fingers  gratefully.  "  I  was  so 
wretched,"  he  murmured, — "just  now  too.  You  are 
good. 
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"  No,  I  am  not  good/'  she  replied.  "  I  am  only  toler- 
ant. It  is  that  I  do  not  any  longer  expect  anything. 
I  have  no  more  illusions.  I  know  everything,  every- 
thing! I  know  more  than  you,  I  think,  though  I  am 
only  twenty  and  a  girl,  while  you  are  a  man." 

"  And  twenty-five." 

"  Also  you  were  truly  wretched.  I  have  never  seen 
anyone  else  so  wretched.  Your  face  shows  everything 
you  feel.  Besides,  you  will  not  behave  badly  again,  be- 
cause you  know  I  will  never,  never  see  you  again  if  you 
do." 

"  I  will  not,"  replied  the  young  man  in  a  low  tone, 
"  but  that  is  not  the  only  reason." 

She  regarded  him  thoughtfuUy.  "  Why  did  you  kiss 
me.^  "  she  inquired.  (There  was  not  a  touch  of  coquetry 
in  her  voice.  She  put  the  question  in  the  tone  with 
which  a  teacher  of  composition  might  ask  a  scholar, 
"Why  did  you  use  that  construction?") — "It  is  not 
possible  that  you  love  me.  It  is  only  in  poetry  and 
English  novels  that  one  loves  suddenly  that  way.  And 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  a  sensualist." 

Her  frankness  would  have  made  him  gasp  if  he  had 
not  been  so  occupied  by  her  question.  He  shook  his 
head  slowly.  "  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  intend  anything 
at  all  like  that.  You  will  believe  me,  won't  you?  It 
seemed  that  it  was  not  I.  I  have  never  before  in  my 
life  acted  without  intending  to  act."  He  paused  for  an 
instant.  "  At  least,"  he  broke  out  bitterly,  "  I  thought 
I  was  a  gentleman.  If  I  cannot  be  even  that  it  is  very 
humiliating,  for  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  the  one 
thing  I  have  wanted  and  aimed  at  was  to  be  a  gentle- 


man." 


She  smiled,  but  her  smile  was  as  bitter  as  his  words. 
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''Oh^  my  poor  friend/'  she  remarked^  "  ciyilixation  — 
it  is  juat  a  little  little  gloss  put  over  everything.  And 
do  you  know  what  is  underneath?  —  Just  mud!  mud! 
You  have  not  seen  the  crust  broken  much^  perhaps.  I 
have  —  in  a  thousand  places.  As  long  as  I  can  re- 
member it  has  been  broken  wherever  I  have  been.  I 
know  everything^  everything^ — and  I  am  only  twenty. 
I  tell  you  the  whole  world  is  mud  —  you  and  I  and 
everybody.    All  life  is  mud." 

Gerald  gased  at  her  in  wonder.  "  I  do  not  think  it 
is  so  bad  as  that^"  he  said.  "  But  anyway  you  —  like 
it  — life,  I  mean?" 

She  threw  up  her  head  proudly.  "  I  love  it ! "  she 
exclaimed.  "  It  is  exciting^  exciting  I  But  I  will  not 
let  it  touch  me."  She  laughed.  "  Then^  since  it  does 
noty  I  can  forget  that  I^  too^  must  be  really  mud.     I  only 

look  at  it" 

Gerald's  eyes  glowed.     "  But  I^  too/'  he  cried. 


Ill 

From  then  on  Gerald  saw  Tania  every  day.  He 
struggled  at  firsts  swearing  each  morning,  as  he  awoke, 
that  for  one  day  at  least  he  wonld  keep  to  himself;  for 
she  incommoded  him;  her  personality  weighed  on  his;  the 
thought  of  her  chained  his  mind;  because  of  Tania  he 
could  not  think  so  clearly.  But  each  afternoon  something 
irresistible  seized  him  and  dragged  him  to  the  rue  d'Assas. 

"  '  And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
'  Hath  led  me  —  who  knows  how ! 
'  To  thy  chamber  window,  Sweet ! '  "  he  sighed  once 
ruefully  to  himself.    And  still  he  cried  passionately  that 
he  did  not  love  her.     "  I  do  not  I     I  do  not! "  he  said 
fiercely, —  but  he  added,  "  I  will  not." 

Tania  received  him  always  pleasantly  and  without  self- 
consciousness,  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  her  manner 
there  was  not  once  a  touch  of  slyness;  for  he  noted  won* 
deringly  that,  although  her  self-esteem  —  what  he  called 
her  "  pride  of  personality  " —  was  great,  she  was  totally 
lacking  in  vanity.  Her  reserve  with  him  grew  less,  and 
there  came  soon  to  be  an  obviously  unaffected  gladness 
in  her  welcome,  but  her  cordiality  was  as  impersonal  as 
her  indifference.  He  suffered  genuinely  and  increasingly 
at  it 

They  wandered  all  over  Paris,  often  lunching  together 
(for  after  a  little  while  he  took  to  calling  for  her  in 
the  morning)  in  places  that  varied  all  the  way  from 
Paillard's  to  the  Brasserie  Viennoise.    They  went  fre- 

an 
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qoentlj  to  the  Bois;  seUom  to  the  Pare  Moncean,  whidi 
ihtj  both  disliked;  and  pushed  their  steps  sometimes 
eren  to  the  immense  and  rococo  Bottes  Chanmont;  but 
oftener  than  to  an  j  other  spot  ihej  retmrned  to  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens. 

"  It  is  more  intimate  tiian  an j  other  garden  in  the 
world/'  Tania  remarked  thoogfatfollj.  'The  people 
melt  into  it.  It  would  not  be  so  nice  without  the  peo- 
ple.    Perhaps  it  is  the  only  garden  that  woold  not  be." 

Gerald's  cfe%  shone.  "When  jon  come  throof^  Ae 
gate,"  be  said,  "  yon  slip  off  your  scratchy  shoes  and 
pot  on  soft  slippers,  as  in  a  German  mnsenm, —  or  no  — 
a  godmother  touches  yon,  and  yon  and  yoor  pumpkin 
coach  are  transformed ;  —  no !  no !  no !  tiiat's  not  it !  "  he 
cried,  playing  deli^tedly  with  the  fancy.  "  Yon  re- 
main yon  —  with  yoor  rags  and  ashes,  and  Ae  pnmpkin 
stays  a  pumpkin;  only  something  happens  to  show  you 
how  nice  and  harmonious  pumpkins,  and  even  yon  yoor- 
self ,  are.  That's  the  magic !  How  is  it  done  ?  Oh,  how 
is  it  done?" 

'*  That's  pretty,"  she  said,  with  a  swift  glance  of  ap- 
preciation. 

A  Iftde-girl  side  of  Tania  showed  itself  in  these  pro- 
menades. She  rejoiced  so  in  trivial  things,  laughed  so 
over  petty  absurdities,  displayed  such  an  exuberant  exul- 
tation in  life,  that  she  seemed  to  Gerald  at  times  his 
child,  and  his  heart  went  out  to  her  in  an  almost  paternal 
tenderness.  Then  suddenly  something  would  arouse  the 
cynicism  within  her,  that  be  felt  to  be  deep  and  un- 
youthful;  and  she  would  seem  to  him  old,  old^  and  he 
the  child  sitting  at  her  feet. 

One  day  when  they  were  lunching  at  Voisin's  he  lodced 
up  to  see  Saint-Poudec  gasing  at  them  from  a  taUe  op- 
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poiite.  Gerald  Unshed  painfully  as  he  returned  the 
Frenchman's  bow;  for,  though  both  before  and  after  tUf 
period  he  cared  abnormally  little  for  what  people  thought 
of  him,  he  cared  amasingly  for  what  they  thought  of  her. 

**  YouVe  seen  a  friend?  "  she  asked. 

He  nodded.  "  I  wish  I'd  never  stepped  inside  the 
stupid  club/'  he  replied  bitterly. 

"Why?" 

"  I  don't  want  —  people  to  say  things  about  —  you/' 
he  stammered. 

She  laughed  a  reckless  little  laugh.  "  You  funny  boy/' 
she  returned.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  care?  I  don't  care 
what  anybody,  anybody  says.  It's  bourgeois  to  mind 
other  people.  Think  me  what  you  please;  you  can't  find 
me  bourgeoise/'  she  concluded,  lifting  her  small  chin 
proudly. 

"^No,"  he  admitted  unsteadily,  "I  can't  —  Tanim." 
(Unreproved,  he  called  her  now  by  her  Christian  name, 
and  waited  to  hear  her  call  him  by  his;  but  she  spoke 
to  him  only  as  "  mon  ami  "or  —  more  often  —  without 
any  appeUation  at  all). 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  introduce  some  of  my  friends 
to  you  ?  "  he  inquired  anxiously. 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  "  No,"  she  answered.  "  I 
am  sure  they  are  very  pleasant;  but  I  do  not  care  to 
know  people.  To  see  them  superficially,  sitting  in  parks, 
wandering  through  museums,  crowding  the  streets, — 
yes,  that  is  nice;  to  meet  them  and  talk  with  them, — 
no.  They  are  only  shadows,  all  but  a  very  few,  that 
drift  across  one's  vision.     Why  try  to  hold  them?  " 

He  sighed  with  relief,  then  felt  a  swift  pang  of  long- 
ing. "I,  too, —  am  I  only  a  shadow?"  he  cried  jeal- 
ously. 
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She  shook  her  head  agidau  "I  don't  know  exaetly 
what  yon  are.'' 

Gerald  deserted  his  friends.  He  went  no  more  into 
anj  of  the  three  societies  he  had  before  irregnlarlj  fre- 
qnented.  Charles-Marie  he  saw  at  rare  internals;  Lee 
and  Carteret  only  at  the  weekly  dinners^  when  he  re- 
sented the  latter's  veiled  glances  of  polite  concern,  and 
writhed  under  the  former's  silent  sarcastic  scrutiny.  He 
let  his  motor-car  stand  idle  in  the  garage^  except  for 
solitary  nocturnal  excursions  when  he  rushed  restlessly 
through  the  dark  spring-scented  country  beyond  the 
city's  gates.  A  thick  cloud  seemed  to  envelop  his  mind. 
He  could  no  longer  think;  he  could  not  even  feel.  He 
lived  in  a  kind  of  dull  painful  preoccupation.  It  was  as 
if,  inhabiting  a  country  of  charming  intersecting  roads 
down  one  after  another  of  which  he  had  wandered  hap- 
hasardly,  he  suddenly  found  them  barred  firmly  against 
his  entrance, —  all  but  one,  straight,  hard,  leading  in- 
evitably to  some  definite  point.  He  did  not  know  what 
that  point  was;  he  only  knew  that  he  must  travel  to- 
ward it. 

There  were  two  pages  of  Shelley's  Epipiifchidian, — 
those  beginning  with  "  Sweet  lamp  I  my  moth-like  Muse 
has  burnt  his  wings,"  and  ending  with  "  In  love  and  wor- 
ship blends  itself  with  Ood,"  that  he  had  never  been  aUe 
to  get  through  without  weeping.  He  began  childishly  to 
read  the  poem  one  night  to  see  if  they  could  still  stir  him; 
but  before  he  reached  the  passage  in  question  he  came 
upon  the  line  "  I  am  not  thine:  I  am  a  part  of  thee/' 
and  laid  the  book  aside  in  a  kind  of  terror. 

But  when  he  was  with  Tania  he  let  himself  go  com- 
pletely. He  lavished  on  her  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  fan- 
cies,—  and  his  mind  was  singularly  rich  in  fancies.     He 
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pot  into  his  speecli  with  her  the  energy  that  he  had  be- 
fore devoted  to  hit  solitary  reflections.  He  threw  his  per- 
sonality at  her  feet.  She  most  have  seen  it;  for  once 
when  he  had  poured  forth  glowingly  the  history  of  what 
he  was^  what  he  wanted  to  be^  of  how  he  would  be  an 
observer^  standing  always  apart  from  lif e^  and  so,  through 
himself,  understanding  it  more  and  more, —  until  he  had 
felt  her  kindle  with  approval,  her  face  changed  suddenly, 
and  she  looked  at  him  in  grave  solicitude. 

"  But  then,"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  am  very  bad  for  you; 
don't  you  see?" 

He  nodded  wretchedly.  "  It  doesn't  matter,"  he  re- 
plied. 

And  all  the  time  his  unhappiness  grew.  It  was  as 
though  his  heart  were  aching  with  emptiness,  and  he 
reaching  out  vainly  after  something  to  fill  it.  His  face 
grew  thinner  and  he  slept  badly  at  night.  Late  one 
afternoon  he  was  sitting  with  Tania  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  They  had  been  to  the  Mus^e  des  Arts  D^ 
coratifs,  which  they  both  loved;  and  she  was  talking  now 
of  the  Carri^re  picture  in  the  Moreau-N^ton  collec- 
tion. 

"  I  met  a  painter  once  who  had  known  Carri^re,"  she 
was  saying  idly.  "  He  said  that  at  first  Carri^re  created 
that  strange  dim  atmosphere  artificially,  that  his  studio 
was  so  foggy  that  one  could  not  see  clearly  in  it, —  but 
that  afterward,  so  much  he  came  to  see  that  way,  even 
when  he  went  out-of-doors  he  painted  it  still." 

She  looked  at  her  companion.  He  had  not  spoken 
for  five  minutes,  and  sat  now,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  chin  in  his  hands,  gazing  moodily  at  the  ground. 

That  is  only  what  everyone  does,"  he  murmured, — 

everyone,  painter  or  not.     We  all  live  in  a  fog  that  we 
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cany  with  us.     Tania  I  "  he  cried^  looking  ap  snddeiily, 
"  Tania ! "     His  face  was  twisted  with  misery,  and  his 
words  seemed  torn  from  his  heart 
Yes  ?  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
I  love  yon!*' 

But,  my  poor  boy/'  she  replied  gently,  "  don't  yon 
suppose  I  knew  it?     I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

He  continued  to  sit  with  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands. 
"  I  knew  —  I  knew  what  you  would  say/'  he  went  on 
drearily  after  a  moment.  "  I'm  not  so  fatuous  as  to  be 
altogether  stupid.  Don't  you  suppose  that  I  could  feel 
how  distant  you  were  from  me  ?  It  —  it  makes  —  it  has 
made  me  writhe."  He  pressed  his  lips  together.  "  It's 
always  that  way.  I  reach  out  for  you  achingly  —  but 
I  can't  touch  you.     Why?  "  he  cried  desperately. 

She  touched  his  hand.  "  I  like  you/'  she  answered 
softly.     "  I  like  you  very  much." 

He  shook  his  head  wearily,  then  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
stood  looking  away.  Then  he  turned  to  her  quickly. 
"  I'll  make  you  love  me ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  his 
eyes  glowing,  his  head  high,  his  lips  trembling.  "  111 
fill  your  life  with  my  tenderness!  I'll  work  my  way 
past  your  impersonality ! " 

Still  sitting,  she  shrank  back  a  little.  "  You  mustn't ! " 
she  said  in  so  low  a  voice  that  he  could  hardly  hear.  "  I 
won't  let  you.     I  don't  want  to  love  you." 

"  Tania !  "  he  exclaimed  tremulously.  "  You  —  I  be- 
lieve you're  beginning." 

But  she  recovered  herself  at  once.  "  No,"  she  re- 
turned, with  calm  gentleness. 

They  walked  to  her  home  in  silence.  He  followed  her 
in,  gaaing  at  her  much  as  the  dog  Mischa  gaied  at  her. 
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She  sat  down  at  the  piano^  and  let  her  fingers  wander 
restlessly  over  the  keys^  but  she  did  not  play. 

"  Why  can't  you  love  me?  "  he  broke  out  at  last  plead- 
ingly.    "  I  will  give  you  my  whole  life.     I  want  you  so, 

—  your  arms,  your  kisses,  your  strange,  distant,  little 
heart.  I  want  you  with  me  always.  Ah,  Tania,  I  want 
you  for  my  wife ! " 

She  looked  up  at  him  slowly,  with  a  kind  of  wonder- 
ing tenderness  in  her  large  eyes.  *'  You  really  want  to 
marry  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

But   yes,   yes,   of   course ! "   he   cried   impatiently. 

Why  not.?" 

But  you  scarcely  know  me.  You  don't  even  know 
who  I  am  —  who  were  my  father  and  mother  —  what  I 
have  done  in  my  twenty  years." 

"  Not  know  what  you  are !  " —  his  words  sprang  im- 
petuously from  his  lips — "you're  good!  you're  kind! 
you're  full  of  pity  I  —  haven't  I  seen  }  Suffering  touches 
you  to  pain.     And  you  think  and  feel  wonderfully.     And 

—  and  —  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it  —  you're  fine!  ** 
She   shook   her   head.     "Dreams,   illusions,    Gerald! 

You're  blind." 

He  heard  only  his  name,  that  she  had  spoken  for  the 
first  time.  The  sound  shivered  from  his  ear  to  his  heart, 
and  left  him  trembling.  "  Tania,  dear,  you  will  love 
me  }  —  you  will  marry  me  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  again.  "  I  can't,"  she  replied 
very  gently. 

He  stepped  back,  his  heart  choked  with  jealousy. 
"  You  don't  —  you  don't  love  —  some  one  else  ?  " —  and 
even  beneath  his  anguish  his  habit  of  introspection  made 
him  dully  aware  that  he  was  saying  old,  old  things  that 
everyone  said  in  these  circumstances. 
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"  No,"  she  returned,  "  I  love  no  one." 

His  heart  leaped  as  though  released  from  chains,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 
he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  clasping  her  hands,  then 
drew  her  face  down,  and  kissed  her  over  and  over  again. 
She  made  no  resistance,  but  sat,  perfectly  passive  and 
unresponsive.  Suddenly  he  rose,  gazing  down  at  her,  as 
through  a  mist.  "  Why  do  you  let  me  kiss  you  when 
you're  cold  —  so  cold!  You've  no  right!"  he  cried, 
clenching  his  hands.  "  No,  no, —  I'm  sorry !  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Only,  Tania,  you  —  hurt  —  me  —  so!  I  want 
you,  and  you're  so  far  away !  It  was  worse  when  I  kissed 
you  than  ever  before.  You  —  you  were  more  distant 
then.     I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying." 

"  Please,"  begged  the  girl  sadly.     "  Please  don't." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  moment,  Gerald  breath- 
ing quickly,  the  girl  as  still  and  perfect  as  some  Greek 
statue.  "  I'll  go,"  he  said  at  last.  He  stood  for  an- 
other moment,  then  held  out  his  hand  to  her  suddenly. 
"You're  not  angry?"   he   asked  wistfully.     "Forgive 
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"  There's  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  replied,  letting  him 
raise  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

She  was  very  gentle  and  subdued  in  manner  the  next 
morning.  It  seemed  to  him  that  after  the  day  of  his 
declaration  an  increasing  sadness  enveloped  her,  which, 
however,  for  all  its  element  of  tenderness,  not  only 
brought  her  no  nearer  him,  but  kept  her  at  a  fixed  even 
distance.  What  made  him  feel  helpless  to  the  point  of 
anger  was  that  if  he  sought  her  hand  she  abandoned  it  to 
him  without  protest.  She  was  not  always  sad  —  at  least 
on  the  surface  —  and  never  wearily  sad;  she  was  too 
buoyantly  alive  and  Pagan  to  express  a  crushed  Chris- 
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tian  resignation.     She  seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  armed 
hostile  trace  with  life. 

Gerald's  mind  was  exuberant  with  fancies,  but  hers,  he 
felt,  was  at  once  more  practical  and  more  fantastic.  She 
said  strange  things  to  him,  things  that  revealed  such  cool 
analytic  insight  that  when  they  were  about  himself  they 
often  hurt  him  acutely, —  the  more  that  they  were  ex- 
pressed in  an  elfish  childish  manner. 

"  Listen ! "  she  exclaimed  one  day  that  she  seemed 
usurped  by  the  spirit  of  wildness  which  Gerald  had  re- 
marked in  her.  '*  Now  I  shall  tell  you  the  story  of  M. 
Gerald's  life."  They  were  in  her  drawing-room,  and 
she  had  been  flitting  restlessly  about,  alternately  caress- 
ing the  poodle  Mischa  and  beating  him ;  but  now  she  sat 
soberly  on  a  divan  and  gazed  at  her  g^est  with  malicious 
eyes.  **  M.  Gerald,"  she  began,  "  lived  in  a  most  beauti- 
ful forest,  very  trim  and  neat, —  like  the  Bois,  only  much 
less  frequented, —  like  Versailles  maybe;  and  exactly  in 
the  middle  he  had  built  a  beautiful,  but  very  small,  Greek 
temple,  all  hung  with  handsome  cloths,  so  that  one  could 
not  see  what  was  inside.  But  shall  I  tell  you  what  was 
inside  ?  "  She  laughed  wickedly.  "  Inside  there  was  a 
statue."     She  paused. 

A  statue  ?  "  he  asked,  bewildered. 
A  statue  of  himself ! "  she  cried,  her  voice  rippling 
with  laughter.  "  And  every  morning  he  would  come  — 
M.  Gerald  would  come  —  and  lift  the  hangings  rever- 
ently, and  put  a  wreath  at  its  feet.  But  then  I  came 
along,"  she  concluded  suddenly,  "  and  pulled  out  one 
itone." 

He  was  so  honest  that  he  could  not  but  acknowledge 
her  penetration.  He  felt  no  resentment,  he  even  admired 
a  little  the  strangeness  of  her  fantasy;  but  he  winced 
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painfully.  "  Yes^"  he  replied^  with  a  tortured  smile^  "  I 
see.     You  are  right." 

"  Ah^  no ! "  she  cried^  rising  swiftly,  her  eyes  full  of 
remorse.  "I'm  a  beast!  Why  are  you  so  good?  Why 
don't  you  get  angry }  "  She  stood  over  him,  resting  her 
hand  on  his  head.  "  Where's  all  your  pride  gone,  Ger- 
ald?" 

"  I  don't  know/'  he  answered.  "  You  mustn't  hurt  me 
that  way,  Tania.     I'm  too  helpless  with  you." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  she  said,  stroking  his  hair.  "  Never 
mind ;  it  wasn't  true." 

"  But  it  was,"  he  responded. 

Week  followed  week.  Gerald  was  completely  cut  off 
now  from  the  life  he  had  led  before,  no  longer  even  at- 
tending Carteret's  and  Lee's  dinners,  ceasing  to  go,  in- 
deed, without  a  word  of  explanation.  He  lived  actually 
only  in  the  thought  of  Tania.  He  was  with  her  every 
day  and  all  day  long;  but,  though  he  besieged  her  with 
tenderness,  with  delicate  attentions  of  a  thousand  kinds, 
she  seemed  to  him  still,  except  in  rare  unlooked-for  mo- 
ments, as  distant  as  ever,  save  that  her  manner  was  more 
subdued,  her  wildness  less  apparent.  "  But  that,"  he 
thought,  "  is  simply  because  I  am  too  close  to  her  to  keep 
my  sense  of  perspective.  It  was  one  of  those  qualities 
one  can  see  only  at  first." 

A  moment,  however,  in  a  certain  afternoon  set  his 
heart  leaping  with  hope.  They  were  again  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. The  gardens  blazed  with  sunlight  and  were 
stained  deeply  with  shadows.  Children,  hot  but  delirious, 
played  all  about,  their  slender  voices  filling  the  air.  The 
flower-beds  flamed,  and  in  the  distance  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  rose  behind  a  tremulous  golden  haze. 

The  hot  life  in  everything  seemed  to  Gerald  to  mock 
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Urn.    ''  I  think/'  be  said  painfully,  after  a  lilenoe, ''  that 

I  shall  go  away,  Tania." 
She  started.     "  You  mean  —  from  Paris ?    Why?  " 
"  Why  not?  "  he  answered  dully.    '*  ETerybody's  gone. 

It's  something  to  do.     Cest  une  cko9e  camme  ume  au' 

"Why?"  she  repeated. 

"Well,  then/'  he  cried  with  sudden  fierceness,  "be- 
cause I  can't  stand  this  any  longer !  " 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  little  whUe.  "  But  I  don't 
want  you  to  go/'  she  said  then  softly. 

He  turned  on  her,  his  lips  trembling.  "  But  —  but  — " 
he  stanunered,  "you  don't  love  me.    You  —  only  like 


me." 
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Now,"  she  replied,  "  now." 

He  caught  her  hand.  "Tania !  Tania  I  Tania  I "  he 
cried,  saying  her  name  again  and  again,  "  you  do  love  me 
already  —  a  little !     You  " —  his  voice  brc^e  off. 

She  gave  him  a  pitiful  smile  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand.    "  I  don't  want  to  love  you." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  you  want  to  or  not! "  he  ex- 
claimed,— "  if  you  only  do.  Ah,  I  shall  never  go  now 
until  you  tell  me  you  love  me, —  and  you  will!  you 
wiU!" 

She  shook  her  head,  looking  away  dreamily  across  the 
golden  dust-hung  gardens.  "  Ah,  Gerald/'  she  said  sud- 
denly, "  I  want  the  country !  I  am  tired  of  Paris  — 
even  of  this.  It  is  too  restless.  Can't  we  go  some- 
where—  somewhere  where  there  are  poppies  —  for  the 
rest  of  the  day?" 

He  gaxed  at  her,  his  eyes  glowing  with  happiness.  "  I 
will  take  you  anywhere  in  the  world  —  to  Meudon  or  — 
or  India." 
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''  Ah/'  she  replied  wistfully.  "  One  needn't  go  so  far. 
I  think  Saint  Germain  woold  be  lovely,  don't  yon?  " 

He  assented  j  oy folly.  "  Lovely !  —  and  then  —  I 
shall  not  know  the  difference.  Nineveh  or  Saint  Germain 
—  I  could  not  distinguish  between  them  if  I  were  but 
with  yon." 

"  You  do  love  me." 

•*  I  think,"  he  said  pathetically,  '*  that  I  do." 

She  looked  at  him,  with  the  faintest  of  little  smiles, 
that  made  her  face  inscrutably  sad.  All  his  long^g 
could  make  him  see  no  surrender  in  the  smile. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  *'  Well  take  liie  tram  from  the 
£toile  out,  and  we'll  dine  on  the  terrace  of  the  restaurant 
high  up  above  the  river,  and  we'll  come  back  in  the  train," 
he  cried,  "  up-stairs  —  out-of-doors  —  in  one  of  those 
blessed  suburban  trains ! "  He  paused  suddenly. 
"  Tania,"  he  remarked  in  a  different  voice,  while  his  eyes 
grew  dark  with  emotion,  "  shall  I  tell  you  something  that 
I  feel?  I  feel  as  though  you  and  I  were  the  only  two 
living  beings  in  a  world  of  shadows.  I  can't,  I  actually 
can't  feel  these  " —  he  waved  his  arms  vaguely  toward  the 
groups  seated  about  the  gardens — "as  living.  They're 
phantoms  that  my  brealii  or  your  breath  would  blow 
away,  they're  dreams,  they're  painted  pictures." 

The  ride  to  Saint  Germain  on  the  wheezing  difficult 
steam-tram  that  stops  always  so  easily  and  resumes 
motion  with  incredible  effort,  seemed  to  Gerald  this 
afternoon  as  brief  and  enchanted  as  it  had  seemed  to 
him  once  before,  that  he  had  taken  it,  long  and  tedious. 
"  I  touch  your  hand,"  he  murmured,  as  they  were  dra|^ 
ging  through  die  dreary  outskirts  of  Paris,  "  and  all  this 
is  changed  to  paradise.  How  wonderful  —  such  al» 
chemy !    Ah,  do  you  like  me  to  touch  your  hand?  " 
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She  tamed  her  face  away  without  replying,  and  when 
at  last  she  looked  back  at  him  he  saw  that  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  But,  Tania  darling,  what  is  it?  "  he  exclaimed  under 
his  breath. 

She  shook  her  head  slightly.  "Don't/'  she  said. 
"  Don't,  please." 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  the  tram  reached  the  crest 
of  the  hill  that  is  crowned  by  the  old  ch&tean  and  the 
modem  restaurant.  Gerald  chose  a  table  ont-of-doors  in 
a  comer  of  the  terrace,  and  ordered  dinner  for  nine 
o'clock,  then  wandered  out  with  Tania  along  the  promen- 
ade on  the  edge  of  the  hill.  The  exquisite  valley  of  the 
Seine  was  at  their  feet,  soft  with  poplars,  spotted  with 
gleaming  villas,  as  gentle  and  fresh  and  delicate  as  a 
water-colour,  with,  through  it,  the  river  curving  and  curv- 
ing again. 

"  It  is  like  a  glowing  strip  of  satin,"  said  the  girL 

They  walked  on  farther.  The  forest  began  on  their 
left 

"And  here,"  cried  Oerald,  crossing  the  road,  and 
dropping  on  one  knee  in  the  grass  that  fringed  its  edge, 
**  are  yoor  poppies  I  '* 
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They  stood  for  a  long  time,  leaning  their  arms  on  the 
stone  wall^  and  looking  down  in  silence.  The  colour 
ebbed  slowly  out  of  the  landscape  beneath  them.  The 
river  faded  from  rose-satin  to  silver,  as  the  twilight  deep- 
ened and  the  moon,  not  yet  quite  full,  grew  brighter  and 
higher.  The  valley  was  all  whiteness  and  blue  shadow 
now  except  for  the  tiny  red  glow  from  a  window  in  a 
villa;  but  between  the  watchers  and  the  valley  the  fire- 
flies wove  a  shimmering  luminous-threaded  veil.  A  little 
breeze  rose  to  the  heights  languidly,  as  though  over-bur- 
dened with  the  weight  of  the  perfume  it  bore.  The  low 
throbbing  hum  of  frogs  was  audible;  and  rising  above  it 
the  distant  tinkle  of  voices,  and  the  thin  high  sound  of  a 
child's  laughter. 

Gerald  sighed  tremulously.  "What  right  has  the 
world  to  appear  so  infinitely  softly  harmonious  by 
night?  "  he  murmured.  "  Down  there,  and  beyond,  and 
beyond,  and  to  the  sea,  and  beyond  the  sea  again,  people 
are  wretched  and  happy,  loving,  hating,  killing,  envy- 
ing,—  and,  whatever  they  are  feeling  or  doing,  separated 
eternally  from  one  another  in  an  irreconcilable  hetero- 
geneity ;  yet  this  July  night  offers  us  the  warring  medley 
as  just  —  white  beauty!  And  —  and — "  he  went  on 
after  a  moment,  "  why  does  the  small  red  patch  of  light 
from  that  villa  window  make  me  ache  with  sadness  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Tania,  "  why  ask  why?  " 

They  walked  back  slowly  to  the  restaurant.     The 
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brilliance  and  animation  of  the  ierraae  gave  Gerald  a 
shock^^  like  a  blow.  All  the  tables  except  the  one  that  he 
had  chosen  were  occupied.  It  stood  white  and  virginal 
in  its  corner^  a  chair  tipped  up  to  show  its  aloofness ;  and 
the  nickel  champagne-cooler^  from  which  the  thidL- 
swathed  bottle-neck  protruded^  sparkled  where  the  li|^ 
touched  the  frost  that  had  formed  upon  it. 

They  sat  down.  Gerald's  back  was  turned  to  the  other 
diners ;  but  that  did  not  matter^  for  he  would  in  any  case 
have  seen  only  Tania.  His  eyes  caressed  her  face  hun- 
grily^ and  from  time  to  time  little  hot  waves  of  emotion 
swept  up  from  his  heart  to  his  throat.  He  was  far  from 
the  sentimentality  that  regards  food  as  inconsistent  with 
love^  but  tonight  he  choked  at  the  thought  of  eatings  and 
sat,  barely  playing  with  the  dishes  set  before  him;  he 
drank  champagne  in  long  draughts. 

"  There  is  a  story,  is  there  not?  "  remarked  Tania, 
"  that  you  English  tell  to  children.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  changed  much.  .  .  .  'Grandmother,  what  —  great  — 
big  —  eyes  —  you  have ! '  '  The  better  to  eat  you  with, 
my  dear!"' 

Her  words  were  playful,  but  there  was  somrtMng 
pleading  in  her  smile;  she  seeemd  to  Gerald  to  be  un* 
happy.  He  himself  was  profoundly  wretched, —  not  with 
a  negative  melancholy,  but  with  an  intense  pofitive  un- 
happiness  that  was  almost  physical.  The  poise  of 
Tania's  small  Greek  head,  the  fine  texture  of  her  pale 
skin,  the  little  curling  sprays  of  hair  about  her  forehead, 
translated  themselves  to  him  as  pain.  He  was  filled  with 
an  inmiense  bitter  craving  that  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed, but  he  would  not  have  exchanged  his  suffering 
for  any  moment  of  content  that  he  had  ever  known. 

They  sat  for  hours,  speaking  disconnectedly,  almost  in 
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monosyllaUies.  The  warm  breeze  drifted  to  them  in  little 
goats;  and  the  valley  lay  luminous  under  the  high  moon. 
One  by  one  the  other  tables  emptied,  until  but  a  few 
groups  remained.  The  terrace  held  the  intimacy  of  an 
abandoned  place.     Tania  drew  a  deep  shuddering  breath* 

Talk  to  me !     But  talk  to  me !  "  she  cried. 

Oh,  Tania !  "  he  whispered.  "  Oh,  TanU ! "  Then 
words  rushed  to  his  lips  impetuously,  as  though  of  their 
own  accord.  *'  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  —  but  —  I  want 
something  so  terribly!  I  want  you;  but  I  don't  know 
where  you  are,  or  what.  You're  infinitely  aloof,  and  I 
can't  grasp  you.  '  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,  of 
the  night  for  the  morrow,' — it's  like  that.  See, —  I 
never  felt  before  how  the  moth  can  never  reach  the  star, 
nor  the  night  the  day.  Only  •—  the  moth  and  the  night 
cannot  desire,  while  I  —  oh,  Tania,  maii  j'en  mourraif  ** 
He  paused  for  an  instant.  He  saw  her  lips  tremble. 
Even  in  his  dizziness  he  caught  every  shadow  of  ex- 
pression that  touched  her  face.  "  I  don't  know  what  I 
want,"  he  went  on  painfully.  "  I  believe  I  shall  go  mad. 
I  don't  know  —  I  can't  express  the  longing.  I  think 
perhaps  it  is  to  crush  you  dose  in  my  arms  and  have  yon 
kill  me  with  a  kiss."  He  caught  himself  up,  pressing 
his  nails  into  his  wrist.  "  I  am  talking  like  —  like  some 
one  of  the  school  of  Lamartine,"  he  added,  with  a  little 
hysterical  laugh.     "I  —  beg  your  pardon." 

She  threw  him  one  swift  glance,  then  looked  away. 

You  beg  my  pardon !  "  she  murmured. 

Tania,"  he  began  again,  but  very  softly,  "  this  after- 
noon you  almost  loved  me.  You  seemed  to  admit  that 
you  had  begun  to  love  me  —  a  little,  just  a  little, —  didn't 
you?  Oh,  didn't  you?  But  now  you're  as  far  away  as 
ever.    Ah,  can't  you  — " 
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He  stopped  with  a  gasp;  for  she  had  dropped  her 
head  suddenly  on  the  table^  and  was  weepings  her  arms 
and  her  hair  shaken  by  low  sobs.  He  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  bent  over  her.  "  But^  love^  what  is  it?  "  he  cried 
gently^  stroking  her  hair.  "I'm  sorry!  Forgive  met 
Ah^  do  forgive  me !  See^  dear^ —  mamtenaiU  je  iuU  tag€. 
Please!" 

She  ceased  weeping  as  suddenly  as  she  had  begun,  and 
raised  her  wet  eyes  unashamed.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  cry/' 
she  said  tremulously.  "  I  didn't  want  to.  You  might 
think  me  a  —  a  comedian  some  day  for  crying, —  only 
you  were  so  good.  Sit  down,  please.  No,  there, —  where 
you  were  before.    We  must  —  I  must  talk  so  much." 

He  sat  down  reluctantly  and  gazed  at  her,  worshipping. 
The  touch  of  weakness  had  brought  her  a  thousand  miles 
nearer  him, —  none  the  less  that  he  did  not  understand  it. 
He  was  almost  happy. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  began  to  speak 
again,  but  now  in  a  cool  expressionless  voice.  "  There 
was  a  dancer  once  in  the  early  days  of  the  Third  Re- 
public. Her  name  was  Folette  Dureuil  —  of  course  she 
spelled  it  du  Reuil,  but  that  did  not  matter;  everyone 
knew  her  as  Folette.  She  was  ten  times  more  famous 
for  a  little  while  than  Polaire  is  today.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  she  was  beautiful  and  could  really  dance, 
while  Polaire.  .  .  .  For  two  years  Paris  belonged  to  her; 
that  is,  she  belonged  to  Paris.     She  was  my  mother." 

Tania  paused  and  Gerald  gazed  at  her  with  shining 
eyes.  His  heart  leaped  with  joy.  It  is  possible  that  this 
moment  was  the  happiest  he  was  ever  to  know.  "  You  — 
you  foolish  adorable  child ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone 
vibrant  with  exultation.  "  Do  you  imagine  that  mat- 
ters?" 
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She  gave  him  a  delicate  wistful  miile.  "  Oh^  no/'  the 
replied.     '*  I  knew  it  would  not" 

Gerald  was  as  near  heaven  as  it  is  permitted  to  ap- 
proach. His  feet  were  at  its  very  threshold.  He 
lan^ed^ —  the  melodious  irresponsible  laugh  of  sheer  rap- 
ture. ''  I  will  tell  you  a  secret/'  he  whispered^  leaning 
across  the  table.  "  You  love  me^  and  if  I  —  were  to  die 
—  right  now^  why^  yet  life  would  have  been  a  miracle  of 
success  for  me." 

"  I  hope  that  is  true^"  she  answered  sadly. 

"  Tania  darling/'  he  said^  "  tell  me  about  yourself,  so 
that  I  can  have  all  of  you  —  even  your  past  life.  I  am 
jealous  of  every  hour  I  have  not  known  you."  Her  lips 
contracted  in  a  swift  expression  of  pain,  but  he  did  not 
see.  "  I  thought/'  he  went  on  with  delighted  curiosity, 
"  that  you  were  Russian." 

"  I  am/'  shfe  returned  dully.  "  My  father  was  Prince 
Serge  Odoievsky."  Gerald  started  to  speak,  but  the  girl 
raised  her  hand  to  stop  him.  He  caught  the  hand  as  she 
dropped  it  upon  the  table,  and  held  it  pressed  close  in  his 
own;  he  was  startled  to  find  it  very  cold.  "  My  mother 
was  fortunate  in  a  way,"  she  continued  quickly.  "  She 
did  not  dance  on  into  middle-age,  and  fade,  and  g^w 
weary,  and  feel  her  audiences  becoming  cold,  and  struggle 
to  hold  them.  She  disappeared  from  the  stage  and  from 
Paris  suddenly  after  two  years  of  glory  —  on  the  night, 
indeed,  of  her  greatest  success.  Prince  Serge  took  her 
away.  She  lived  many  years  longer,  but  she  never  came 
bMk." 

Gerald  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  Did  she  love  him?  "  he 
asked  gently. 

Tania  nodded.  "  Yes.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  may 
have  been  for  the  glamour  of  his  rank  —  he  was  a  great 
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lord  and  very  rich  —  but  she  inrely  loyed  him.  She  mutt 
have  had  other  lovers^  of  course^  even  many  lovers^ — I 
don't  know^ —  before  she  met  my  father;  hot  she  was  al- 
ways faithful  to  him  even  after  he  left  her.  One  only 
needs  to  read  her  letters  to  her  friend  Manette  Vidart  to 
be  sure  of  that.  They  are  badly  spelled  but  very  pitifnL 
I  do  not  think  my  father  ever  suspected  her  of  infidelity 
or  doubted  that  he  was  my  father.  Not  that  he  would 
have  cared." 

Gerald  uttered  a  low  cry.  "  My  dear^"  he  whispered^ 
pressing  her  hand  more  tightly^  "  I  will  make  it  up  to 
you.     You  shall  see." 

She  smiled  at  him  faintly.  "He  took  her  to  St 
Petersburgh^  and  gave  her  everything  she  could  want^ — 
a  palace^  servants^  carriages.  For  a  year  and  a  half  she 
lived  like  a  queen.  She  received  all  the  nobility  of 
Petersburgh^ —  all  the  men^  I  mean;  of  course  the  ladies 
did  not  know  her.  She  was  gay  and  beautiful^  and  there 
was  a  charming  naivet6  about  her  that  attracted  men.  I 
think  innocence  or  depravity  must  be  bom  in  one.  Some 
people  may  do  no  matter  what  and  remain  untarnished^ 
while  others  are  corrupt  from  their  birth.  It  is  strange 
that  my  mother  could  have  held  my  father  even  so 
long  as  she  did;  for  he  was  the  most  corrupt  man  I 
have  ever  known^  and  I  am  sure  she  did  not  love  him  for 
his  viciousness.  You  cannot  love  a  characteristic  that  has 
no  echo  in  yourself.  Perhaps  it  was  his  vanity  that  at- 
tached him  to  her;  for  she  was  really  popular  with  his 
friends :  —  an  Austrian  arch-duke  tried  to  steal  her  from 
him.  But  when  it  became  clear  that  she  was  with  child  my 
father  began  to  grow  tired  of  her^  and  three  months  be- 
fore I  was  bom  he  broke  with  her  harshly  and  went  away. 
He  left  her  a  large  bank-account^  it  is  true;  but  that  was 
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onlj  TAidtj  alio^  and  became  money  meant  nothing  to 
Um." 

Tania  panaed  for  an  instant.  Her  hand  contracted  in 
Gerald's,  and  her  eyes  glowed  angrily.  "  He  was  the 
worst  kind  of  man  that  can  be  imagined.  As  long  as  he 
could  satisfy  erery  one  of  his  caprices  he  was  charming, 
and  his  manner  was  that  of  a  prince  in  a  fairy-tale,  but 
he  would  not  bear  any  displeasure,  the  faintest  infringe- 
ment on  his  egotism ;  he  would  not  look  at  what  was  ugly; 
if  he  could  have  had  his  way  he  would  have  annihilated 
nine-tenths  of  humanity.  In  all  his  life  he  never  did 
anything  that  he  did  not  want  to  do;  and  he  died  tran- 
quilly without  pain.  I  only  have  to  think  of  my  father 
to  be  perfectly  sure  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
pensation." 

Her  tone  appalled  Gerald.  "  You  mustn't  be  so  bitter," 
he  pleaded.  "  Everything  isn't  like  that.  It's  as  wrong 
to  see  the  whole  world  black  as  to  see  it '  couleur  de  ro$e/ 
Only  wait  and  I  will  show  you  — " 

"  You  don't  know !  You  don't  know !  "  the  girl  inter- 
rupted. "  That  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
Don't  speak  any  more  or  I  can't  go  on."  She  drew  her 
hand  swiftly  from  his  keeping  and  clasped  it  tightly  in 
her  other.  "  My  mother,"  she  went  on  with  a  rush, 
"stayed  in  Petersburgh  until  a  year  after  I  was  bom. 
She  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  she  was  besieged  by 
admirers;  but  she  would  accept  none  of  them.  Her  life 
was  just  in  her  letters  to  my  father;  —  such  letters  to 
such  a  man !  As  long  as  they  were  unanswered  she  still 
hoped  that  he  would  take  her  back,  that  perhaps  he  was 
not  receiving  them,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against 
her, —  anything;  but  the  curt  brutality  of  the  reply  she 
finally  received  was  enough  to  convince  even  her.    It  con- 
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tained  a  cheque  for  fifty  thooBand  rouUet.  She  had  an 
affection  of  the  throat,  too,  and  the  doctors  told  her  that 
ahe  moat  leave  Riiaaia  and  go  south  somewhere;  so  she 
sold  her  palace,  with  its  huge  gilt  $alani,  and  her  horses 
that  she  never  used,  and  her  jewels  that  she  never  worej 
and  went  with  me  and  one  servant  to  a  little  town  in  the 
south  of  France  —  near  Nimes ;  you  would  not  have  heard 
of  it  —  and  took  a  villa.  I  think  it  makes  her  all  the 
more  human  and  pathetic  that  she  kept  the  money  my 
father  had  given  her." 

Gerald  nodded.  "And  you  stayed  there  long?"  he 
asked  gently. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tanla,  "  but  it  is  not  worth  whUe  to  tell 
you  about  it.  My  mother  invested  her  money,  and  we 
lived  there  on  the  interest  of  it.  She  was  more  like  a 
nun  than  a  demi-mondaine  in  those  last  years,  and  the 
village  adored  her  for  her  charities.  The  curi  held  her 
up  as  a  model  for  his  parishioners  to  copy.  But  her 
throat  trouble  had  developed  into  a  cancer,  and  she  suf- 
fered horribly." 

"  And  you?  "  Gerald  murmured. 

"  I  ran  wild.  I  did  just  as  I  pleased.  My  mother 
could  not  do  anything  with  me  —  I  was  more  like  a  boy 
than  a  girl  —  and  I  would  not  study,  except  music.  I  had 
a  violin  teacher  who  came  over  three  times  a  week  from 
Nimes  to  g^ve  me  lessons.  Later  I  began  to  read,  and 
read  everything  I  laid  my  hands  on;  but  tiien  I  would  not 
study.  I  hated  dolls,  I  remember.  There  were  three  or 
four  peasants'  farms  on  our  little  estate,  and  I  organised 
the  children  into  a  band,  with  me  for  the  leader.  I  was 
absolute  queen.  Whatever  I  ordered  they  did.  I  made 
them  carry  me  over  muddy  ditches." 
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Gerald  smiled  at  her.  "  You  darling! "  he  cried  under 
Ida  breath. 

She  smiled  back  at  him  f aintly,  then  gave  a  little  shake 
of  her  head  and  set  her  lips  in  a  straight  line.  "  My 
mother  died  of  cancer  when  I  was  ten  years  old/'  she 
continued^  "  and  when  she  was  dying  she  wrote  one  last 
letter  to  my  father.  I  don't  know  why  he  came  —  per- 
haps out  of  mixed  curiosity  and  vanity^  to  assist  at  the 
last  moments  of  a  woman  who  had  been  genuinely  faith- 
ful in  love^  perhaps  because  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  — 
but  he  did  come  —  at  his  leisure.  He  arrived  two  weeks 
after  my  mother  had  written  him  the  letter  and  two  days 
after  she  had  been  buried. 

"  I  remember  very  well.  Vera^  the  old  servant  whom 
we  had  brought  with  us  from  Russia^came  upstairs^  all 
trembling,  to  tell  me,  and  led  me  down  into  the  $aUm» 
My  father,  a  tall  fair  man  with  a  straight  nose,  was  there, 
and  another  Russian  —  I  forget  his  name.  We  all  stood 
and  looked  at  one  another. 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  other  man  at  last,  with  a  little  smile, 
'  I  shouldn't  say  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  her  parent- 
age.' 

" '  That  is  your  father.  Prince  Serge  Odoievsky,  there 
by  the  table,'  Vera  whispered  to  me.  '  Go  and  give  himi 
3rour  hand.' 

"  I  put  my  hands  behind  my  back.  '  That  is  a  lie,'  I 
remarked.  '  I  have  not  any  father,  and  I  will  not  give 
him  my  hand.     Besides,  I  am  a  princess  myself.' 

"  My  father  burst  out  laughing.  '  She  is  not  like  her 
nx>ther.     She  is  like  me ! '  he  exclaimed. 

" '  She  is  a  little  devil,'  the  other  observed  coolly  in 
Russian. 

I  am  not  a  little  devil,'  I  retorted  (for  I  had  learned 
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Russian  from  Vera) .  '  I  am  a  princess.  Pierre^  fitienne 
and  Jacques  are  my  slaves^  and  I  have  lots  of  others/ 

"  My  father  twisted  his  blonde  moustache  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  smile.  '  By  God^  she  is  a  princess  and  like  me. 
I  shall  take  her  away.  She  shall  live  with  me  at  Kir- 
valof.' 

"  '  Until  you  tire  of  her^'  said  his  friend^  shrugging  his 
shoulders." 

Tania  paused  and  gased  at  Gerald  so  sadly  that  he 
shivered  without  knowing  why.  "  Must  I  go  on?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Not  if  you  —  don't  want  to^"  he  replied  brokenly,  his 
heart  beating  thickly. 

The  girl  turned  her  face  for  a  moment  toward  the  shin- 
ing valley  on  her  left,  so  tiiat  Gerald  had  a  view  of  her 
small  perfect  profile,  then  she  threw  up  her  head  and 
looked  back  at  him  unflinchingly.  "  I  am  not  a  coward !  " 
she  cried  in  a  low  tone.  But  when  she  went  on  she  spoke 
so  swiftly  that  but  for  her  accurate  enunciation  he  could 
not  have  followed  her.  Her  voice  was  quite  expression- 
less. She  seemed  a  child  telling  a  story  it  does  not  un- 
derstand. 

"  My  father  took  me  with  him  —  to  Nice,  to  Vienna, 
to  Paris  —  and  then,  about  a  year  later,  to  his  big  es- 
tate of  Kirvalof,  near  Petersburgh.  After  that  some- 
times we  would  go  to  England  or  Paris,  but  mostly  we 
lived  at  Kirvalof.  (He  gave  me  its  name,  and  I  have 
kept  it;  it  is  as  good  as  another).  It  was  an  immense 
ch&teau,  as  big  as  Chambord,  with  a  park  of  a  tiiousand 
acres,  and  there  was  no  luxury  in  the  world  that  one 
could  not  have  —  and  I  especially;  for  my  father  cared 
for  me  as  much  as  it  was  in  him  to  care  for  anyone.  (I 
never  bored  him,  I  suppose).     But  the  life  was  beyond 
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inuiginatioii  corrupt.    There  was  alwajs  a  host  of  guests 

—  Russian  nobles^  Austrian  noUes^  French  once  in  a 
while.  Sometimes  thej  came  alone^  sometimes  thej 
brought  their  mistresses^  sometimes  their  wives.  As  a 
rule  the  wives  were  the  worst.  Everyone  drank  heavily; 
a  dinner  was  a  debauch.  And  then  the  conversation  that 
there  was!  My  father  used  to  let  me  stay  at  table 
through  it  all.  That  amused  him^  too.  Whatever  hap- 
pened^ my  father  must  be  amused.  Why^  I  tell  you  that 
by  tiie  time  I  was  fifteen  there  was  not  a  vice  in  the  world 
that  I  did  not  know  about !  " 

**  By  name^  Tania/'  Gerald  broke  in^  anguished.  "  It 
could  not  touch  you  —  surely  it  could  not !  " 

"By  name^"  she  repeated  mechanically^  and  rushed 
on.  "  My  father  had  been  married  —  his  wife  had  died 
before  he  knew  my  mother  —  and  he  had  a  son, 
Vladimir,  some  Byc  years  older  than  I;  but  he  never 
cared  for  him.  Vladimir  was  vicious  without  being  in- 
teresting; he  bored  my  father.     I  was  the   favourite. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
when  people  began  to  make  love  to  me  —  first  in  joke 
and  then  in  earnest.  But  I  laughed  at  them.  I  knew 
too  much,  and  I  do  not  think  " —  she  looked  up  at  Gerald 
humbly — "  that  I  was  vicious  in  nature." 

The  young  man's   eyes   were   full  of  tears.     "  But 

—  but  of  course  not ! "  he  cried. 

"  My  half-brother  was  one  of  them,"  she  continued 
pitifully.  "  Very  likely  it  was  not  horror  that  made 
me  repulse  him,  but  just  the  dislike  and  contempt  I 
always  felt  for  him.     Anyway  I  did  repulse  him.     Only 

—  wily  —  in  the  reaction  I  turned  to  another  man,  a 
Russian,  who  was  gentle  and  different,  I  thought.  I 
was  just  sixteen,  and  I  was  crasy  to  love  and  be  loved." 
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Her  voice  was  patiietic.  "  I  was  his  mistress  for  two 
weeks." 

Gerald  uttered  a  low  crj^  and  laid  his  head  on  his 
arm  that  was  stretched  out  along  the  table. 

"  It  was  just  —  for  —  two  weeks,"  said  the  girl, 
struggling  with  her  voice.  "  Then  I  found  out  he  was 
—  he  would  have  been  —  oh,  no  matter!  It  was  love 
I  wanted,  not  depravity.  I  told  him  tiiat  if  he  did  not 
leave  Kirvalof  at  once  I  would  kill  him.  He  was  afraid 
and  went  away.     That  is  all." 

"And  —  since  then?"  asked  Gerald,  in  a  barely 
audible  voice,  and  without  raising  his  head. 

"  Since  then  —  nothing,"  she  answered  wearily. 
"  My  father  died  one  night  in  his  sleep  a  few  weeks 
later.  In  his  will  he  left  me  £Ye  hundred  thousand 
roubles.  Vladimir  was  afraid  of  me  and  did  not  con- 
test the  will.  (Besides,  he  was  still  enormously  rich). 
So  I  took  the  money  and  went  away.  I  have  lived  in 
many  places  since  —  always  alone." 

She  was  pale  and  her  lips  tremUed  a  little,  but  when 
she  spoke  again  her  voice  was  steady.  "  That,"  she 
said  gently,  "is  why  I  did  not  want  to  love  you,  and 
cannot  marry  you. 

The  pathos  of  her  tone  made  its  way  through  the 
pain  Gerald  was  suffering  straight  to  his  heart.  He 
lifted  his  face  from  his  arm.  "  Tania,"  he  whispered, 
(he  could  not  speak),  "now  will  you  marry  me?" 

It  was  too  much.  The  girl  turned  away  quickly, 
threw  up  her  arm,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  the  curve 
of  it,  broke  into  passionate  sobbing.  Gerald  was  on 
his  knees  by  her  side  in  an  instant,  kissing  her  hand, 
tr3ring  desperately  to  soothe  her.  There  was  no  one 
else,  not  even  a  waiter,  left  on  the  terrace  now,  but  he 
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would  not  have  heeded  had  all  the  tables  been  occupied. 

She  ceased  weeping  after  a  while  and  turned  slowly 
to  her  lover. 

"  You  poor  boy^"  she  murmured  unsteadily^  stroking 
his  hair^  and  looking  down  at  his  upturned  face.  "  Oh^ 
you  are  good !     You  poor  boy !  " 

"  Will  you  marry  me,  Tania  ?  "  he  repeated  bravely. 

She  shook  her  head,  with  the  saddest  smile  he  had 
ever  seen.  "  Poor  boy !  "  she  said,  caressing  him  softly. 
"  Even  while  you  ask  me  that  you  are  suffering  so 
that  your  lips  can  hardly  say  the  words.  Your  heart 
is  all  in  pieces.  And  it  was  I,  malheureuse,  who  broke 
it, —  but  I  had  to  hurt  you,  Gerald  dear.     II  le  fallait." 

"  What  does  —  what  does  anything  past  and  dead 
matter,"  he  faltered,  struggling  to  make  his  voice 
strong,  "  if  we  love  each  other  ?  " 

"  Everything,"  she  responded  gravely,  her  fingers 
touching  his  cheek  that  was  at  her  knee.  "  Especially 
to  you,  Gerald.  You  did  not  think  so,  but  you  are  half 
Puritan.  Now  in  this  moment  you  have  risen  above 
yourself.  You  are  a  hero  —  my  hero  —  yet  even  now, 
while  you  protest,  you  know  that  I  am  right.  You 
suffer  too  much.  How  would  it  be  in  all  the  long  hours 
that  must  come  when  one  is  not  a  hero  but  just  ordinary 
man?  I  would  love  you  the  same,  but  you  could  not 
bMT  it." 

"  It  would  pass,"  he  cried  desperately.  "  Surely 
after  a  time  the  pain  would  die.     It  could  not  last." 

She  shook  her  head  again.  "  It  would  never  die  — 
for  you,"  she  replied.  "  Oh,  I  know  that  you  would  be 
good  to  me  —  so,  so  good;  you  would  never  speak  of 
what  has  passed, —  but  just  for  that  you  would  suffer 
the  more.     No,  no,  it  would  be  wicked  to  marry  you." 
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Gerald's  eyes  burned  with  tears.  "  I  don't  know  — 
I  can't  see  what  waj  to  tnm^"  he  whispered.  "Life 
seems  all  empty^  just  a  wilderness^  and  I  —  we're  — 
lost  in  it"  He  bowed  his  head  in  her  lap.  "Help 
me^  Tania/'  he  pleaded.     "You're  stronger  than  I." 

"  Tomorrow^  Gerald  chSri.  You're  worn  out  tonight. 
Tomorrow  we'll  be  calmer.  Let's  go  now.  It  must  be 
very  late." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  tried  to  compose  his  faoe^ 
then  summoned  a  waiter.  "When  does  the  next  train 
go  to  Paris  ?  "  he  inquired  in  a  voice  that  would  not 
remain  steady. 

The  waiter  started.  "  Monsieur  and  madame  did  not 
come  in  an  automobile?  " 

"  No,  we  came  by  tram." 

"  Ah,  but  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons  of  monsieur.  I 
am  di9oli!  But  I  was  sure  madame  and  monsieur  had 
come  en  auto.  The  last  train  departed  twenty  minutes 
ago. 

Gerald  and  Tania  gaxed  at  each  other,  disconcerted, 
for  a  moment,  then  they  both  smiled.  To  him  the 
smile  was  like  an  instant  of  ease  in  the  midst  of  sharp 
physical  pain.  "Well,"  he  remarked  briskly,  "of 
course  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  I  must  telephone 
for  my  car.  If  I  get  Jean  he  could  have  it  out  here 
in  an  hour,  I  should  think.  He  could  drive  fast  at  this 
time  of  night.  You  have  a  telephone?"  he  asked  the 
waiter. 

"  But  certainly.  This  way,  monsieur.  I  am  really 
sorry  not  to  have  known.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  night. 
Tf  only  madame  does  not  become  too  fatigued." 

When  Gerald  had  telephoned  they  walked  out  along 
the  promenade  on  the  edge  of  the  hill.    There  were 
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no  longer  any  sounds  from  below^  and  the  li^^t  in  the 
▼ilia  window  was  gone.  Gerald  held  the  girl's  hand 
close.  At  times^  as  the  memory  of  what  she  had  told 
him  sprang  up  more  vividly^  he  would  clutch  her  hand 
more  tightly^  and  she  would  turn  her  eyes,  that  were 
soft  with  pity^  to  him.  "  How  I  have  made  you  suffer ! " 
she  said  once. 

"It  doesn't  matter/'  he  replied  between  his  teeth. 

After  a  while  they  left  the  road  and  wandered  into 
the  forest.  It  was  very  silent  except  for  the  rustling 
of  the  breeze  in  the  treetops.  The  moonlight  came 
through  the  boughs^  falling  in  little  broken  white  pools. 
The  two  sat  down  at  last  in  a  smooth  turfy  place  that 
was  half  in  lights  half  in  deep  blue  shadow.  Gerald 
clenched  his  hands  together^  so  that  the  nails  penetrated 
the  skin.  He  was  trying  to  think^  but  he  could  not. 
For  a  moment  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  not 
now  feel  so  much  as  a  breath  of  the  emotion  which  the 
warm  glowing  night  had  aroused  in  him  a  few  hoors 
earlier.  Then  even  this  reflection  vanished.  He  was 
conscious  of  nothing  save  a  dull  relentless  ache^  rising 
every  little  while  to  a  fierce  anguish^  that  in  turn  sub- 
sided^ leaving  him  exhausted  but  not  soothed.  Onoe 
he  raised  his  hand  mechanically  to  his  breast^  as  tboiii^ 
something  were  there  that  he  might  tear  out. 

Suddenly  Tania  leaned  forward  toward  him.  The 
movement  brought  her  head  into  the  moonlight^  and 
revealed  her  face.  She  drew  back  with  a  start;  but 
Gerald  had  seen^  and  his  own  unhappiness  was  swept 
aside  by  his  pity.  He  came  close  to  her  and  put  his 
arm  about  her  neck. 

"  My  poor  child/'  he  whispered^  "  I  am  such  a 
beast!  such  an  egotist!    Here  are  you^  so^  so  unhappy^ 
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and  trying  to  keep  it  all  to  yourself^  trying  not  to  let 
me  see^  so  that  I  shall  not  be  more  wretched.  I'm 
ashamed^  dear ! " 

She  did  not  answer^  only  drew  closer  to  his  shoulder. 

"  Tania/'  he  said  again^  with  a  long  trembling  sigh^ 
"  I  can't  think  tonight.  My  heart  is  broken  —  no^  no, 
it's  not  your  fault!  only  life's  —  and  my  world  has  all 
gone  to  pieces.  I  can't  think.  But  tomorrow  every- 
thing will  come  clear  and  right  again,  I'm  sure.  And, 
whatever  happens,  I  love  you  and  you  love  me,  isn't  it 
true?  And  you  shall  marry  me."  His  pain  rushed 
over  him  once  more.  He  endeavoured  not  to  show  it; 
but  his  arm  tightened  about  the  girl's  neck.  With  a 
half  sob  she  turned  her  face  to  him  and  kissed  his 
cheek. 

"  Don't  think !     Try  not  to  think !  "  she  begged. 

As  if  it  had  revealed  the  only  way  of  release,  he 
caught  her  suddenly  close,  kissing  her  eyes,  her  hair, 
then  her  lips.  "  I  love  you  so !  I  love  you  so !  I  can't 
bear  it ! "  he  cried. 

She  struggled  a  very  little.  "Ah,  don't!  I'm  too 
sad !  "  she  pleaded,  then  returned  his  kisses.  "I  —  lore 
—  you,  Gerald,"  she  murmured. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  said  it.  The  four 
words  seemed  an  enchanted  formula.  They  turned  the 
young  man's  blood  to  fiame,  and  melted  down  his  grief, 
his  suffering,  his  tenderness,  his  pity,  his  love,  into  one 
pure  overwhelming  desire  of  the  girl  beside  him.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  his  acts,  or  of  anything.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  lost  control  of  himself;  for  he  was  not 
even  aware  that  he  had  a  self-control  to  lose.  The 
girl  made  him  no  resistance,  but  lay  quite  passive  in 
his  arms. 


Gerald  was  a  cripple  waking  from  a  dream  of  winged 
freedom.  With  the  realization  of  what  he  had  done 
pain  worse  than  any  he  had  suffered  before  swept  over 
him.  He  threw  himself  face  down  on  the  turf,  and 
sobbed  unrestrainedly.  "  Oh^  Tania^  how  could  I !  how 
could  I ! "  he  cried  almost  inarticulately.  "  Oh^  I  beg 
your  pardon !     Forgfive  me !  " 

She  went  to  him  swiftly  and  knelt  at  his  side,  laying 
her  face  beside  his.  "  My  dear/'  she  pleaded^  "  what 
have  I  to  forgave?  It  wasn't  your  fault;  it  was  only 
natural.  Don't  you  love  me.^  Don't  I  love  you?  Well 
then,  what  does  it  matter  ?  " 

She  soothed  him  as  though  he  were  her  child^  and  he 
put  his  arm  about  her  neck  to  keep  her  cheek  next  his. 
"  Gerald  dear/'  she  said  gently,  when  he  was  a  little 
calmer,  "don't  you  think  we  should  go?  It  will  be  so^ 
so  late." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  start  and  helped  her  up. 
He  had  forgotten  everything. 

They  walked  back  in  silence.  Sometimes  she  would 
raise  his  hand  to  her  lips  and  look  at  him  as  though 
she  feared  his  thoughts^  and  he  would  try  to  smile  back 
at  her;  but  though  she  had  softened  his  anguish  he  was 
still  in  the  depths  of  humiliation.  The  car  was  wait- 
ing for  them  in  front  of  the  restaurant. 

They  spoke   scarcely   at   all   during  the   ride  home. 

The  big  machine  sped  noiselessly  along  the  white  silent 
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roads^  deserted  save  for  the  occasional  dark  shapes  of 
market-carts  making  their  slow  way  toward  Neuilly  and 
the  Porte  Maillot.  Tania's  head  was  on  Gerald's 
shoulder^  his  lips  in  her  soft  curling  hair. 

Once^  however^  he  started  up  with  a  sharp  exclama- 
tion^ put  his  hands  on  her  arms^  and  held  her  away 
from  him^  gazing  into  her  eyes.  "Tania!"  he  cried 
in  actual  agony.  "  You  don't  think  that  I  did  —  what 
I  did  —  because  of  anything  you  had  told  me?  Oh, 
Tania ! " 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  such  pity  as  but  few  men 
ever  see.  "  My  poor  boy,  my  poor  unhappy  boy !  Do 
you  think  I  think  nasty  things  about  you?  Why  do 
you  torture  yourself  so  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  —  it  wasn't  for  that ! "  he  repeated 
feverishly.  "  I  never  thought  of  that,  or  of  anything. 
Please  believe  me.     I  do  respect  you.     I  adore  you." 

"  I  know/'  she  comforted  him. 

"And  now  you  shall  marry  me.  You  shall!  If  I 
did  not  marry  you  after  this  what  should  I  be?  " 

"  If  it  is  best,  dear.  We  shall  see,"  she  assented 
wearily.  "  Oh,  Gerald,  please  let  me  put  my  head  back 
on  your  shoulder.  I  think  it  took  all  of  my  strength, 
all  of  my  youth,  to  tell  you  what  I  told  you.  You  don't 
know  how  tired  I  am ! " 

In  an  instant  his  arms  were  about  her  and  he  was 
soothing  her.  She  breathed  a  little  sigh  of  content 
and  closed  her  eyes.  Whether  she  knew  it  or  not,  she 
had  taken  the  best  way  of  calming  him;  for  it  was  only 
in  his  capacity  for  pity  that  Gerald  was  truly  noble. 
He  was  tender  to  excess  of  others'  feelings,  suffering 
for  them  often  needlessly  from  ascribing  them  a  sen- 
sitiveness they  did  not  possess.     At  almost  any  moment 
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his  pity^  once  aroused^  could  get  the  best  of  mnj  other 
emotion;  pitj  for  Tania  now  rushed  over  him  like  a 
passion.  He  caressed  her  hair  and  her  cheek  with  soft 
touches^  speaking  to  her  in  broken  words^  nearly  mean- 
ingless of  themselves^  expressing  infinite  things  by  their 
tone.  Two  tears  crept  through  the  girl's  closed  eye* 
lids  and  hung  in  the  long  lashes.  He  bent  over  her. 
"  You're  unhappy }  "  he  asked  anxiously. 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide.  "  Unhappy ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "I'm  in  heaven.  You're  so  good!  I  didn't 
know  anyone  could  be*  so  good." 

He  winced.  "I  good!  I'm  not.  You  know  I'm 
not.     I'm  just  your  lover.     Lie  still  and  don't  talk." 

"  You  are  good/'  she  murmured  sleepily.  "  If  yon 
don't  say  you  are  I  will  talk." 

**  Very  well  then,  I  am,"  he  replied.  "  Now  go  to 
sleep." 

When  they  had  reached  the  rue  d'Assas,  and  he  had 
helped  her  out  and  rung  the  concierge's  bell,  they  stood 
looking  at  each  other  in  silence. 

All  at  once  she  Hung  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
"  Thank  you,  my  Gerald,  for  being  so  good,"  she 
whispered. 

Remorse  surged  up  again  in  his  heart,  but  he  set  his 
lips  tight  not  to  let  her  know.  "  Tania,"  he  said,  **  I 
have  been  so  weak  tonight,  not  brave  at  all.  Forgive 
me.  I  am  just  a  baby.  You  are  so  much  stronger  than 
I." 

She  kissed  him. 

The  door  opened  with  a  click.  She  released  him  and 
stepped  toward  it.  Then  suddenly  she  came  badL. 
"Gerald,"  she  said  pleadingly,  "try  to  be  brave** for 
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my  sake.  Try  not  to  think.  Promiie  me  that  yon  will 
trj  not  to  think." 

"  I  promise,"  he  said  sadly. 

But  he  could  not  keep  his  word.  For  hours  after 
he  had  gone  to  bed  he  tossed  feverishly,  tortured  with 
futile  pain.  His  heart  was  the  "  darkling  plain  swept 
with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight,  where 
ignorant  armies  clash  by  night."  The  lines  recurred 
to  him  as  fuU  of  more  meaning  to  him  at  this  moment 
than  they  could  have  held  even  for  the  poet.  His  lips 
phrased  them  again  and  again. 

"  Oh,  she  is  right ! "  he  cried  once  bitterly.  ''  I  am 
a  Puritan!     If  only  I  were  all  Puritan,  like  my  father, 

—  or  all  Pagan,  like  her!     But  to  be  such  a  miznre! 

—  How  abominable ! " 

He  saw  her  —  for  his  mind  beneath  his  anguish  was 
extraordinarily  alert  —  clearly  as  quite  Pagan.  Her 
only  sin,  she  must  have  felt,  in  the  old  affair,  was  that 
she  had  not  loved  the  man;  her  pitiful  grief  in  recount- 
ing it  sprang  from  her  certainty  that  she  would  lower 
herself  in  Gerald's  esteem,  and  most  of  all  from  her 
knowledge  that  she  would  g^ve  him  pain.  For  this  night 
she  would  never  feel  even  regret.  With  all  his  soul 
Gerald  admired  her  paganism  —  perhaps  it  was  partly 
for  it  that  he  loved  her  —  yet  something  deep,  ingrained 
and  permanent  in  him  fought  and  struggled  aimlessly, 
like  a  beast  in  a  cage,  because  she  was  not  "pure." 
It  was  not  strong  enough  to  shake  his  love,  that  burned, 
fiercer  and  more  tender  than  ever, —  but  it  could  em- 
bitter it.  He  lay  on  his  tumbled  bed,  alternating 
helplessly  between  moments  when  he  writhed  and  bit 
his  wrist  as  he  fancied  his  love,  his  love,  Tania,  in  the 
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arms  of  the  Russian  rouS,  and  others  when  he  cried  out 
with  equal  sincerity^  "  Oh^  what  does  it  matter^  since 
we  love  each  other !  " 

Oddly  enough,  acute  and  humiliating  as  it  was,  his 
remorse  for  his  own  behaviour  at  Saint  Germain  a  litde 
alleviated  his  total  suffering,  for  it  left  him  sure  of  one 
thing, —  that,  whatever  conflicts  and  doubts  he  might 
have  to  endure,  he  was  to  marry  Tania;  and,  for  all 
his  sophistication,  he  had  the  youth's  instinctive  childish 
belief  that  marriage  changes  everything^  that  before 
marriage  there  is  turmoil  and  discontent,  afterwards 
peace  and  happiness.  He  did  not  phrase  the  notion  or 
he  would  have  laughed  at  hiuiself  scornfully,  but  it  was 
there  nevertheless. 

He  wore  himself  out  at  last,  and  fell  asleep,  with' 
the  sun  streaming  through  his  windows.  It  was  late 
when  he  woke.  For  an  instant  after  opening  his  eyes 
he  smiled;  then  his  face  set,  as  the  memory  of  every- 
thing rushed  over  him.  "  I  wish  I  had  never  waked 
up ! "  he  cried ;  for  in  his  dreams  he  had  held  Tania 
close  to  his  breast,  and  there  had  been  nothing  in  the 
world  but  their  love. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  he  reached  the  rue  d'Assas. 
His  heart  was  heavy  with  anxiety.  It  was  true  that 
Tania  would  feel  no  remorse  for  what  had  happened  at 
Saint  Germain;  but,  now  that  she  had  reflected,  what 
would  she  think  of  him?  She  had  said  that  he  was 
Puritan;  then  she  must  know  that  he  had  done  wrong. 
If  she  should  after  all  believe  that  he  did  not  respect 
her,  that  her  confession  had  influenced  his  behaviour  I 
His  fancy  was  sick  and  morbid.  His  fingers  trembled 
as  he  reached  for  the  bell. 

Before  he  could  press  il  the  door  was  flung  wide, 
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and  Tania  stood  in  front  of  him.  "Gerald!"  the  ex- 
claimed gladly.  "  I've  been  waiting  for  you ! " —  and 
held  out  her  hands. 

With  a  cry^  he  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  Then  you 
do  still  love  me  ?  "  he  murmured. 

She  laughed  softly,  "  I  think  perhaps  I  may."  She 
freed  herself^  closed  the  door  through  which  he  had  en- 
tered^ and  stood  with  her  back  against  it.  "  Let  me 
look  at  you.  Come  here/'  she  commanded.  He  obeyed 
meekly^  his  eyes  full  of  adoration.  She  turned  his  face 
toward  the  lights  and  uttered  a  low  cry.  "  My  poor 
boy!  You're  so  pale,  and  your  eyes  are  heavy.  You 
must  have  suffered  so  much.  You  didn't  keep  your 
promise." 

"I  was  afraid  just  now.     I  —  want  your  love." 

"Haven't  you  it.^  How  can  you  doubt?"  she  ex- 
claimed.    "  Tell  me;  did  you  sleep  at  all?  " 

"  And  dreamed  of  you/'  he  replied,  his  lips  at  her 
hand. 

She  led  him  into  the  iolon,  made  him  lie  down  on  a 
big  divan,  and  knelt  beside  him,  stroking  his  hair. 
"  Have  you  a  headache?  "  she  asked.  "  Say  you  have 
a  headache  so  that  I  can  make  it  go  away." 

He  closed  his  eyes  to  keep  back  the  tears.  "  Dear," 
he  said,  striving  desperately  to  make  his  voice  steady, 
"it's  shameful  that  —  I  am  —  so  weak,  and  you  —  so 
strong.     It's  unmanly.     I'm  humiliated." 

She  drew  her  hand  across  his  lips  and  he  kissed  it 
passionately.  "  Unmanly  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  '  Un- 
manly '  is  only  a  word,  my  Gerald.  Why  should  we 
bother  ourselves  with  words,  that  other  people  have 
made?  There  is  no  one  but  us  in  the  world;  and  what 
has  '  unmanly '  to  do  with  us  ?     Do  you  think  I  love 
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my  boy  less  because  he  is  all  tad  and  tired  out?  I  do 
love  jon,  Gerald.     Don't  you  know  I  do?  " 

He  threw  his  arms  about  her.  "  I  know!  I  knowl  *' 
he  cried>  over  and  over  again. 

Very  gently  she  detached  his  arms  from  her  neck, 
and  laid  them  by  his  side.  "  Now^"  she  said^  her  fine 
mouth  curving  delicately  into  a  faint  smile^  "  today  yoa 
are  not  my  lover.  You  are  my  child^  and  you  shall 
lie  still  and  neither  think  nor  feel  while  I  stroke  your 
hair." 

He  closed  his  eyes  again^  and  remained  for  a  few 
minutes^  luxuriously  peaceful^  weak  and  with  no  shame 
of  his  weakness;  then  suddenly  a  spasm  of  pain  swept 
over  him.  He  shuddered  and  set  his  teeth  hard.  The 
girl's  hand  that  was  at  his  head  trembled  and  was  still. 
He  opened  his  eyes  quickly  and  started  at  the  help- 
lessness in  her  gaze. 

"  You  were  thinking  of  what  I  told  you  last  night,'* 
she  said  wearily. 

Remorse  overwhelmed  him.  He  caught  her  hand. 
"  Oh,"  he  cried^  "  I'm  ashamed !  Forgive  me !  For- 
give my  ingratitude !  It  isn't  true  that  it  matters.  The 
real  I  knows  that  nothing  counts  except  our  love  —  only, 
darling,  there  is  a  stupid  something  else  —  some  one 
else  —  in  me  that  thinks  it  does  matter,  and  that  suffers. 
But  you  will  see  that  I  shall  kill  him.  Please  forgive 
me ! " 

She  pressed  his  hand.  "What  have  I  to  forgive?*' 
she  asked  sadly.  "  Your  suffering?  If  I  could  I  would 
take  it  all  myself, —  but  I  can't.  And  neither  can  you 
kill  that  '  some  one  else '  in  you ;  for  it  is  not  '  some  one 
else.'     It  is  all  just  You.     There  is  no  part  of  one's 
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nature  that  one  can  kill.  Ah^  Gerald^  what  will  happen 
to  na?" 

"Not  tniel  Not  tniel"  he  exclaimed,  leaning  to- 
ward her.  "  You  shall  see !  And  what  will  happen  if 
that  I  shall  marry  you,  and  love  you,  Tania^ — love  you 
always." 

She  shook  her  head  as  if  she  did  not  believe;  then 
let  herself  be  drawn  to  him  and  held  by  him,  so  that, 
although  she  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  her  face  lay 
close  beside  his  on  the  divan. 

The  Russian  servant  entered  the  room  noiselessly 
and  spoke  a  few  incomprehensible  words.  Oerald 
started,  to  be  discovered  thus,  and  instinctively  drew  a 
little  away;  but  Tania  did  not  stir.  She  did  not  even 
turn  her  head  in  uttering  the  strange  monosyllable  that 
dismissed  the  man.     '*  It's  only  Nikolai,"  she  remarked. 

Gerald  looked  at  her  in  admiration.  "  You  are  truly 
the  aristocrat,"  he  said  simply.  "Tell  me;  what  did 
Nikolai  say?" 

She  smiled  at  him  teasingly.  "  He  said  lunch  was 
ready." 

Gerald's  face  fell.  "  Oh,"  he  cried,  "  you're  not  go- 
ing to  lunch  with  me?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  then  she  laughed.  "  I  can't 
plague  you  any  longer,"  she  exclaimed.  "  You  look 
so  unhappy.  Listen! — ^You  are  going  to  have  lunch 
with  me.  It  is  all  planned."  Her  eyes  shone  with  ex- 
citement. She  was  like  a  little  girl  now.  "  I  have 
fresh  caviar  from  Russia  and  filet  of  sole  from  Foyot's 
and,  oh, —  all  the  dishes  in  the  world, —  and  there  will 
be  just  you  and  I  —  unless  I  let  Mischa  come  and  lie 
under  the  table.     I  am  your  hostess." 
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"  Dear  hostess !  "  munnured  Gerald. 

Days  drifted  past  and  became  weeks,  but  there  waf 
little  change  in  Gerald  except  that  he  had  grown  paler 
and  thinner.  He  suffered  scarcely  less  than  at  first 
The  only  real  difference  was  that  he  had  come  to  under- 
stand grimly  just  what  twists  and  turns  his  suffering 
would  take,  and  what  —  to  some  of  them  opposition, 
to  others  resignation  —  were  the  best  methods  of  reply. 
In  his  long  hours,  that  seemed  so  short,  with  Tania,  he 
was,  but  for  brief  occasional  moments,  as  though  under 
a  narcotic;  but  when  at  night  he  flung  himself  upon  his 
bed  he  knew  what  he  had  to  expect,  and  set  his  lips. 
He  suffered  too  because,  since  his  love  was  natural  and 
healthy,  he  craved  Tania  physically,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  spent  the  whole  strength  of  his  will  in  crushing 
the  desire.  He  shut  his  mind  against  the  intoxicating 
memory  of  the  night  at  Saint  Germain. 

One  late-August  morning  in  the  house  on  the  rue 
d'Assas  brought  the  crisis.  He  had  entered  without 
speaking,  caught  Tania  in  his  arms,  then  released  her 
abruptly,  and  sat  down,  trembling,  on  the  piano-bendi. 
She  stood,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  piano,  and  gased 
at  him  wistfully.  "  I  can't  endure  to  have  you  look  so/' 
she  said  sadly.  "  You're  all  pale  and  thin  and  unwell, 
—  and  it's  through  me,  me,  who  am  so  fond  of  you !  '* 

"  I  can't  bear  to  have  things  this  way ! "  he  burst 
out.  "  Tania,  marry  me.  Every  day  I  ask  you,  and 
every  day  you  shake  your  head.  Why  won't  you  marry 
me?" 

She  looked  with  melancholy  eyes  at  him.  ''  Tou 
think,"  she  returned  in  a  low  tone,  "that  marriage  is 
going  to  make  everything  come  right,  that  if  you  marry 
me  you  won't  suffer  any  more.     Not  true,  my  Gerald.     I 
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know  you  will.  Marriage  is  just  a  word.  For  all  your 
cleverness,  my  boy,  you  live  a  good  deal  on  words.  Per- 
haps," she  added,  as  though  to  cajole  him  into  thought, 
"  perhaps  it  is  because  you  are  really  a  poet" 

But  he  was,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  extraor- 
dinarily changed  from  the  old  Gerald  whose  mind  was 
always  flickering,  like  a  little  leaping  flame,  from  one 
subject  to  another.  His  whole  being  was  absorbed  now 
in  one  overmastering  emotion  from  which  nothing  could 
divert  him.  He  seized  the  girl's  hands.  "  But,"  he 
cried  brokenly,  "  I  can't  bear  this !  I  love  you  —  in 
every  way.  I  want  you  —  and  —  like  this  —  I  haven't 
all  of  you.  You  —  ah,  Tania  —  you  don't  think  it's  not 
a  sweet  good  love  I  have  —  for  you?"  Ashamed,  he 
bowed  his  face  over  her  hands. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  think  that,"  she  answered  very 
gently.  "  Don't  I  know  you?  Don't  I  know  how  fine 
you  are?  If  your  love  were  not  that  way  it  would  not 
be  sweet;  it  would  be  false." 

"  But  then,  but  then,"  he  continued,  "  things  can't 
go  on  like  this." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  Do  I  say  that  they 
should  ?  "  she  whispered,  leaning  over  him. 

He  rose  swifUy,  his  face  glowing.  "  Then  you  wiU 
marry  me ! " 

She  drew  away  and  gazed  at  him  steadily.  "  Remem- 
ber Saint  Germain,"  she  said  in  a  level  expressionless 
tone.  "  Would  you  marry  a  woman  who  has  been  your 
mistress  ?  " 

He  winced,  then  drew  himself  up.  ''  I  will  marry 
you  tomorrow,"  he  replied. 

She  did  not  shift  her  eyes.  "Would  you  marry  — 
a  woman  who  has  been  the  mistress  of  another  man?*' 
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He  cried  out  as  though  she  had  stabbed  him^  and 
sank  again  upon  the  piano-bench,  shielding  his  head 
with  his  arm.  "Yes!  Yes!  Yes !"  he  returned  in  a 
smothered  voice. 

She  was  beside  him  at  once,  her  arms  about  his  nedc 
"  Oh,  do  you  think  I  liked  saying  that ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  You're  brave  and  good,  but  you  would  suffer  too  much 
if  you  married  me." 

He  looked  up  at  her  bitterly.  "  But  don't  you  under- 
stand ? "  he  broke  out  "  I  love  you  passionately ! 
passionately!     I  want  you,  Tania." 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  asked,  almost  inaudibly,  "  that 
I  don't  love  you  that  way  too,  that  I  don't  want  you? 
I  —  do !  "  She  held  his  face  between  her  two  palms. 
"  Gerald,"  she  said,  her  eyes  wide,  **  I  love  you  with 
passion,  as  you  love  me  —  and  I  want  to  be  all  yours." 
Then  her  lips  trembled  and  her  voice  caught.  "Ah/' 
she  cried,  dropping  her  hands,  "  even  as  I  tell  you  that, 
even  in  your  gladness,  you're  frightened  also  that  my 
love  is  low  because  it  is  passionate !  " 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  to  wipe 
away  something  that  obscured  his  sight.  "  Dearest," 
he  said  painfully,  "  I'm  only  a  wretched  idiot,  with 
nothing  comprehensible  in  my  idiocy,  and  I  loathe  my- 
self. I'm  too  difficult.  I  would  make  you  too  unhappy. 
Shall  I  go  away  —  forever?" 

The  girl  shivered  slightly.     "Do  you  want  to  go?" 

He  uttered  a  stifled  exclamation,  and  caught  her  to 
him,  as  though  fearing  to  see  her  vanish.  "  No  I  No ! 
Ah,  no !  "  he  stammered.  "  I  couldn't  bear  it!  I  should 
die  without  you !  " 

"  And  I  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Do  I  want  to  lose  you ! 
And  it's  not  true  that  yon  make  me  unhappy.     You're 
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my  poor  sad  boy  who  is  such  m  strange  miztnre^  one 
part  Pagan  that  loves  passionately  everything  beautiful 

—  even  more  than  I  do  who  am  all  Pagan,  because  yon 
are  finer  and  more  sensitive  than  I, —  and  one  part 
Christian  that  goes  around  saying  'Is  this  good  and 
right?  Oh,  I'm  afraid  it's  bad  and  wrong!'  because 
his  stem  old  ancestors  for  so  many  centuries  back  were 
always  saying  that.  Only  they  weren't  afraid,  ehSri; 
they  were  sure;  —  and  so  they  were  much  happier  than 
my  poor  mixed  boy  can  ever  be.  It  is  not  true,  man 
amour,  that  you  make  me  unhappy,  except  in  seeing 
you  wretched.  I  could  not  love  you  more.  I  love  you 
just  as  you  are." 

He  held  her  close  to  him,  her  cheek  against  his, 
loving  her  now  with  a  tenderness  so  great  that  it  brushed 
his  passion  aside,  adoring  her  for  her  understanding. 

After  a  moment  she  spoke  again  very  softly. 
"  Gerald,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  care  what  the  Christian 
You  objects.  I,  too,  love  you  with  passion  —  with 
tenderness  and  comradeship,  yes,  oh,  yes!  but  with  pas- 
sion also  —  and  I  want  to  belong  all  to  you,  be  with 
you  all  day  long  and  all  night  long  always,  never  leav- 
ing you, —  but,  dear,  I  wUl  not  marry  yon  —  now,  anyway 

—  no,  no,  let  me  finish !  —  I  will  not  marry  you  because 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  can  live  down  what  I  have  told 
you.  I  might  bring  you  more  unhappiness  than  happi- 
ness. You  suffer  so.  Later,  if  it  is  best  For  now  I 
will  not, —  but  I  shall  be  yours  all  the  same." 

He  was  trembling  so  violently  that  her  slender  form 
shook  in  his  arms, —  then  suddenly  he  released  her  and 
pushed  her  away.  "  No,  no,  no ! "  he  exclaimed  hoarsely, 
turning  his  back  on  her  and  walking  about.  "  I  will 
not  do  it!    I  will  not!" 
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Why  not?  "  she  inquired  gently. 
Because  —  because," —  he     hesitated  — *'  becaoie     I 
might  do  you  harm." 

Tania  shook  her  head.  "  You  know  that  need  not 
be,"  she  replied  simply.  She  stood  quite  still,  eoasid- 
ering  him,  with  the  faintest,  most  wistful  touch  of  a 
smile  at  her  lips.  "  That  is  not  the  reason,"  she  con- 
tinued after  a  pause.  "  The  reason  is  that  yon  feel 
it  would  be  wrong.  My  dear,  the  only  reason  that  it 
would  be  wrong,  the  only  reason  that  it  has  ever  been 
wrong,  is  the  family.  Do  you  want  children,  my  Ger- 
ald?" 

"  I  want  only  you  —  forever !  " 

"  And  if  you  married  me,"  she  went  on,  the  voice  of 
her  reasoning  not  cold,  but  warm  and  soft,  "  would  you 
hesitate  to  take  all  of  me?  But,  can't  you  see?  —  Mar- 
riage is  only  a  formula  —  less  than  a  formula,  a  word! 
Shall  I  perhaps  make  my  boy,  whom  I  love  so,  wretched 
all  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  word ! " 

He  turned  toward  her  suddenly  and  flung  himself  in 
abandon  at  her  feet.  "You  make  me  wretched!  I  adore 
you!  I  only  live  through  you!  Tania,  marry  me, 
marry  me !  "  he  begged. 

Again  she  shook  her  head.  "  I  will  not,"  she  re- 
peated desperately,  bending  over  him.  "  Later,  if  it  is 
best,  and  will  make  you  happy.     Not  now." 

He  looked  up  at  her.     "  You  mean  it?  "  he  asked. 

She  nodded. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  so  softly  that  she  could  hardly  hear 
his  words,  "  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.  It  doesn't  matter. 
I  am  yours  for  always  and  always." 

With  a  sigh  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  he  knelt  at 
her  feet,  holding  her  hands  against  his  face,  while  she 
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smiled  down  at  him  tremulously.  "  Love^"  he  whis- 
pered^ "  we  shall  he  together  always  —  every  minute  of 
the  day  and  nighty  is  it  not  true?  I  will  take  you  away 
with  me  somewhere  —  no  matter  where." 

*'  My  boy,"  she  answered. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  "  he  continued,  his  eyes  glow- 
ing. "There  is  Italy  —  no,  that  would  be  too  hot;  or 
—  or  —  isn't  there  a  country  named  Norway  somewhere 
in  the  north?" 

She  laughed  happily.  "  Or  you  can  stay  right  here 
in  this  house  of  mine,"  she  suggested.  "  Think,  Ger- 
ald !  —  All  Paris  is  deserted  now.  It  would  belong  only 
to  us, —  and  there  are  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  .  .  ." 
She  ceased,  noting  that  his  face  had  changed. 
I  will  not  do  that,"  he  replied  curtly. 
Ah,  Gerald,  Gerald, —  other  people's  conventions, 
other  people's  formulas, —  words  again,  just  words!" 

"  No  matter,"  he  returned.     "  I  will  not." 

She  laughed  again  softly.  "  I  love  you ! "  she  cried. 
"  I  will  mind  you  like  a  little  child.  Take  me  where  you 
please  —  so  you  keep  me  with  you." 
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VI 


As  the  project  of  a  voyage  to  India  had  ended  in  an 
excursion  to  Saint  Germain^  so  Norway  became  Nor- 
mandy ^ —  which  both  Gerald  and  Tania  were  Parisian 
enough  to  consider  much  the  same  thing.  They  wanted 
the  sea^  but  they  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  going 
to  Brighton  as  to  Trouville  or  Dieppe.  Mont  Saint 
Michel  they  professed  a  dutiful  French  desire  to  see^ 
but  gave  up  because  of  the  tourists. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  something?  "  asked  Gerald,  his  eyes 
shining.  "  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  Mont  Saint  Michel. 
There's  too  much  to  see  there ;  but  I  can  only  see  you«" 

"Shall  I  tell  you  something?"  she  returned. 
••  Neither  did  I." 

"Ah,"  he  cried,  "you're  too  sweet!  You  make  mc 
remorseful;  for  that  wasn't  the  real  reason.  I  was 
afraid  that  at  Mont  Saint  Michel  you  would  forget  me." 

"  Foolish  boy !  "  she  answered  softly.  "  When  will 
you  believe  that  I  love  you  ?  " 

He  held  her  hands  against  his  lips.  "  Now,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him,  "  for  this  minute." 

They  hesitated  over  Varengeville  because  they  bad 

heard  that  it  was  beautiful;  then  gave  it  up  because  they 

were  jealous  of  its  beauty.     Eventually  they  settled  on 

a  village  called  Port  Bail,  for  the  sole  reason  that  in  the 

largest   obtainable   map    of    Normandy    its  name    was 

printed  in  the  smallest  type. 

364 
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Late  one  afternoon  they  descended  from  the  little 
lumbering  train^  part  freight,  part  passenger^  to  the 
platform  of  Port  Bail's  smaU  station.  Sinbad  himself, 
or  better^  perhaps^  Sir  John  Maondeville  (for  Sinbad 
seems  to  have  taken  adventures  miezcitedly  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course)  never  felt  more  exhilarated  in  happen- 
ing upon  an  unknown  land  than  Oerald  in  the  discov- 
ery of  this  desolate  village.  He  looked  radiantly  at 
Tania.  "  Oh/'  he  exclaimed  joyfully,  "  your  chedu  are 
flushed!  You're  excited^  too!  See :-^ what  you  feel, 
I  feel;  what  I  feel^  you  feel!     I  love  you." 

She  put  her  arm  through  his.  "  And  I  love  you/'  she 
murmured.  "  It's  nice  here.  We  were  right  to  choose 
it" 

To  an  outsider  they  might  have  appeared  easily 
pleased.  About  the  station  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen^ — only  a  road  leading  away;  then  in  the  distance 
a  clump  of  low  bleak  houses^  with  the  white-washed 
tower  of  a  little  church. 

Tania  dilated  her  nostrils.  "I  smell  the  sea!*'  she 
cried. 

"And  I,  too/'  he  assented,  as  though  it  were  some- 
thing but  few  people  could  achieve. 

They  stood  among  their  luggage,  gaxing  at  each  other, 
then  around  them,  then  at  each  other  again.  Only  the 
plaintive  appeals  of  the  drivers  of  the  three  hotel-omni- 
buses that  stood  backed  against  the  platform  roused 
them  to  remember  that  they  must  find  some  place  to 
live.  But,  even  when  made  aware  of  their  presence, 
Gerald  would  have  no  dealings  with  the  omnibuses, 
which  rattled  emptily  away,  as  it  was  no  doubt  their 
habit  to  do.  "  We  must,"  he  maintained,  "  drive  about 
everywhere"  (Tania  echoed  "everywhere"  in  delight) 
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"  and  see  if  there  is  a  villa  we  should  care  for."  Ac- 
cordingly he  engaged  a  senile  cab^  bringing  into  the  eyes 
of  its  dilapidated  driver  a  look  of  joy  so  akin  to  amaae- 
ment  that  it  set  the  lovers  to  giggling. 

A  bare  and  surpiised-seeming  street  had  hardly  had 
time  to  begin  when  it  ended.  ("  And^  ofa>  see !  "  called 
Tania.  "  The  tower  of  the  church  is  the  light-house !  ") 
The  village  ceased  suddenly^  but  they  went  on^  follow- 
ing the  road^  that  led  along  a  kind  of  dike  over  a  wide 
swamp.  At  first  the  dike  was  a  bridge;  and  below^  be- 
side a  rill  of  water  that  trickled  its  way  toward  the  cul- 
vert^ two  or  three  dirty  sail-boats  rested  upon  the  ground^ 
their  unrigged  masts  pointing  at  strange  angles^ — so 
that  Gerald  and  Tania  concluded  that  at  high  tide  the 
thread  of  water  must  become  a  river^  and  the  swamp 
itself  perhaps  an  arm  of  the  ocean.  The  smell  of  salt 
marshes  was  in  the  air. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  embankment  they  turned 
to  the  right  on  solid  land^  and^  looking  across  to  the 
other  shore  of  the  waste  space  that  they  had  just 
traversed^  had  again  a  view  of  the  town  and  its  white- 
washed church. 

"Tania/'  Gerald  exclaimed  suddenly,  "it's  so  right! 
It's  just  the  setting  for  you.     It's  wild." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  a  smile  of  amuaed  surprise. 
"But  ami  wild?" 

"  Of  course!  "  he  answered.  "  You're  not  a  woman; 
you're  a  kind  of  beautiful  wild  bird.  Didn't  you  know? 
Oh,  I'll  tell  you  later!  I've  so  many  things  to  tell 
you!" 

"  And  I/'  she  whispered,  drawing  closer  to  him,  "  I 
have  only  one." 

He  tremUed  so  over  her  hand  that  she  drew  it  quickly 
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away.  "  Not  now/'  she  said  softly^  "  Don't  loye  me 
at  all  now.     There's  time^  Gerald.     Look^  look ! " 

They  were  passing  a  three-story  wooden  bnilding/of 
some  size  and  in  need  of  paint.  "  Now  what  do  yon 
see  in  that  to  interest  yon  ?  "  Gerald  asked.  "  Yon  only 
pointed  it  out  to  divert  me." 

"Sulky!"  the  girl  returned  reproachfully.  "It  is 
really  nice.  It  is  like  the  sea  itself^ —  lonely  and  sprawl- 
ing and  melancholy.     I  love  it." 

"  If  you  love  it,"  he  cried,  "  I  will  buy  it  for  you! " 

She  brushed  his  shoulder  with  her  lips. 

The  cabman  turned  about.  "  F(M,  madame  et  moti- 
tieur/'  he  proclaimed,  "  /'  Hotel  de  la  Merl " 

They  clutched  each  other,  with  difficulty  suppressing 
a  laugh. 

"  Yes,"  Tania  replied  unsteadily,  "  I'Hotel  de  la  Mcr, 
but  where  then  is  the  sea?  There  must  be  one;  my 
ears  are  full  of  the  sound  of  it." 

"Only  wait  a  little,"  the  driver  assured  her,  "and 
you  shall  see  it.  It  is  close  at  hand,"— *  and  he  whip- 
ped up  his  horse  quite  unavailingly. 

The  cab  climbed  to  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  paused. 
Tania's  hand  tightened  on  Gerald's;  for  beneath  lay  the 
open  Atlantic,  sweeping  back  and  forth  with  a  sibilant 
rushing  sound  upon  a  wide  sandy  beach. 

"  La  voilh,  fnadame  et  numaieurl  **  the  coachman  an- 
nounced, pointing  in  all  the  pride  of  possession.  "  I 
can  go  no  farther." 

This  time  they  did  not  reply,  but  descended  hastily 
and  made  their  way  down  to  the  water.  They  stood 
there  for  a  while,  hand  in  hand,  like  two  children. 

"What  is  the  faint  blue  line  yonder  at  the  edge  of 
it  —  juit  before  it  falls  (mx  into  infinite  space?  " 
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"  Oh^"  said  Gerald  proudly^  "  I  studied  the  map  mach 
better  than  yon  did.  That  is  Jersey^ — and  the  cliff  on 
oar  own  coast  there — far  to  the  right;  do  yon  see? 

—  is  Carteret." 

"  My  learned  boy !  "  Tania  replied. 

They  both  langhed  happily  —  because  Jersey  was 
Jersey^  and  Carteret  Carteret^  and  because  there  was 
nothing  to  langfa  at. 

They  turned  away  from  the  sea  at  last  and  wandered 
along  the  beach.  It  was  shut  in^  seemingly  for  its 
whole  lengthy  by  the  hill  of  sand  up  the  farther  side  of 
which  their  road  had  climbed.  There  was  nothing  any- 
where to  break  the  white  expanse  except  five  or  six  tiny 
bathing-cabins  that  had  the  air  of  never  having  been  oc- 
cupied ;  the  small  distant  figure  of  a  bare-legged  peasant^ 
wading  far  out  in  the  shallow  water^  fishing  perhaps 
for  shrimps;  four  tiny  incongruous  villas  of  the  absurd^ 
florid,  suburban  order,  that  crowned  the  hill;  and  the 
black  silhouette  of  their  patient  cab.  Each  object  was 
so  small  and  so  desolate  in  the  v^st  setting  that  it  only 
enhanced  the  effect  of  immense  emptiness. 

"  Oh,  Gerald/'  said  Tania  with  a  deep  sigh,  ''  I  am 
so  glad  that  we  did  not  go  to  Varengeville  or  Mont 
Saint  MicheL  Port  Bail  is  perfect  I  love  everything 
here  —  even  those  silly  trivial  villas  on  the  hill  of  sand. 
They  make  the  sea  more  the  sea  because  they  are  so 

—  so  flonncif ul.     Is  there  a  word  '  floundf ul '  in  yonr 

lAZ^gQAgc?  " 

''  There  was   not  before,"  he  replied,   adoring  her. 

"  There  is  now.     I  understand ;  and  I,  too,  like  the  villas, 

but  not  to  live  in." 

''  Oh,  no !  "  she  cried.     ''  It  is  their  ridiculous  futility 

that  I  am  appreciating —  from  the  outside,  as  my  Gerald 
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appreciates  life.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  fii- 
tiHty." 

"  But  we  must  live  somewbere." 

"  Well^  then^  let  us  go  and  talk  with  the  cocker/* 

They  climbed  the  hill  to  the  cab.  The  lean  angular 
horse  stood^  legs  apart^  considering  the  ocean  with 
melancholy;  the  driver  lay  asleep  on  a  little  hummock. 
Both  were  roused  with  some  difficulty. 

"  Yes^  certainly  there  are  many  places  to  live/'  the 
coachman  replied  to  Gerald's  qoestion.  "  In  fact  mon- 
sieur can  get  most  anything  he  wishes  at  present 
There  are  these  beautiful  villas  with  the  view — since 
monsieur  asks  also  about  villas^ — it  is  said  that  they 
are  veritable  palaces;  also  there  are  the  three  hotels. 
Monsieur  could  have  anything.  The  season  is  over.  It 
ended^  as  always^  yesterday^  the  last  of  August.  That 
is  a  pity.  It  would  have  been  gayer  for  madame  and 
monsieur  in  the  season." 

"  There  were  many  people^  then^  this  year  ?  " 

"  Poi  mal,  monsieur.  All  four  villas  were  taken  — 
all  four !  And  altogether  there  were  at  the  three  hotels 
sixteen  guests^ — others  who  came  and  went^  bien  en- 
iendu, —  sixteen  who  stayed.  The  most^  certainly^  were 
at  the  Hotel  du  Conmierce." 

"  That^  I  suppose^  is  the  most  chic/' 

"  By  a  hundred  times^  monsieur.  Ah^"  he  continued^ 
"  that  is  a  hotel !  Almost  across  from  the  post-office^ 
on  the  main  street.  One  has  all  the  life  of  the  village 
about  him.  Ca,  c'est-ce  que  yappelle  un  hotel!  "  he  re- 
peated^ and  snapped  his  whip  over  his  horse^  who  made 
no  response  except  to  cock  one  ear  forward  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  let  it  fall  back  into  place.  "  There  were 
thirteen  of  the  sixteen  at  the  Hotel  du  Commerce/'  the 
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driver  went  on^  "  two  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Mer^  and  one 
at  the  Hotel  de  rUnivers." 

The  idea  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Universe  with  one  gaett 
set  Tania  to  laughing;  but  Gerald  started  up  from  his 
seat.  '*  Stop  a  minute ! "  he  called.  "  Only  two^  yon 
said^  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Mer?  Then  now  there  would 
be  nobody." 

"Assuredly  nobody^ — only  the  proprietor  and  his 
wife^  who  is  also  cook." 

"  Then  take  us  back  to  it."  (They  had  gone  a*  little 
way  past  it  in  the  direction  of  the  town). 

The  proprietor^  a  robust  man  in  shirt-sleeves^  stepped 
upon  his  veranda^  a  look  of  wonder  suffusing  his  stolid 
Norman  face,  as  the  cab  drew  up  before  the  hotel. 

"  Here,  Jacques,"  cried  the  cocker,  **  are  two  guests 
that  I  have  brought  you !  " —  at  which  Tania  laughed 
again. 

"  That  is  as  it  may  be,"  Gerald  remarked,  springing 
out,  and  helping  Tania  to  the  ground.  "  I  wish  to  see 
first,  and  to  talk  with  you." 

*'  Will  madame  and  monsieur  have  the  goodness  to 
enter?     My  house  is  at  their  disposal." 

"  To  begin  with,"  said  the  young  man,  "  are  there 
other  guests  ?  " 

"  For  the  moment,  no,  monsieur,"  the  Norman  re- 
plied reluctantly,  "  but  perhaps  —  I  do  not  say  certainly 
—  in  a  week — " 

"  But  I  do  not  want  other  guests.  If  they  come  we 
shall  go  away." 

A  look  of  relief  made  the  proprietor's  countenance 
relax.  "  Well,  in  that  case  monsieur  may  rest  assured. 
There  will  be  no  other  guests  this  year.  The  season 
is  finished.     I  should  have  closed  the  house  soon." 
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They  went  throng^  the  hotel.  The  roomi  were 
scantily  furnished^  but  some  were  large  and  pleasant. 
Gerald  picked  three  adjoining  ones  on  the  top  floor^  from 
two  of  which  a  strip  of  the  sea  was  visible.  *'Yoa 
like  these?"  he  asked  in  English.  "Then  see:  — this 
shall  be  our  dining-room^  that  our  sitting-room^ — and 
the  farthest  one  our  bedroom/'  he  added,  his  Ups 
trembling  a  little. 

She  touched  his  hand,  unmindful  of  the  hotel-keeper. 
**  I  love  you,"  she  whispered. 

*' icouiezi "  he  said  to  the  Frenchman.  "You  maj 
move  one  of  these  armoirei  and  another  dressing  table 
into  the  third  room.  For  the  rest,  please  take  every- 
thing out  of  these  first  two.  They  shall  be  our  talon 
and  $alle  h  manger.'* 

"  Monsieur  will  wish  chairs  and  a  table  put  in?  "  in- 
quired the  Norman,  obviously  impressed. 

Gerald  shook  his  head.  "  Now,"  he  cried  to  Tania, 
"do  you  get  settled,  sweetheart.  I  am  going  to  the 
town.     I  shall  be  back  soon." 

"  But  can't  I  go?  "  she  begged. 

He  laughed.  "It  is  a  secret,"  he  answered.  "I 
shall  be  back  soon.  Then  you  will  see," — and  he  ran 
down  stairs. 

He  returned  in  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  cab,  with, 
behind  him,  a  dray  filled  with  the  oddest  mixture  of 
furniture. 

Tania  ran  out  to  meet  him.  "  What  have  you  done?  " 
she  exclaimed. 

He  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  veranda,  and  they 
both  laughed  till  they  were  weak.  "See  that  —  that 
Louis  XIII  arm-chair  beside  the  wicker  rocker,  and  — 
and  — oh,  look  at  the  Empire  table  I    I've  ransacked 
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Port  Bail^  and  IVe  bought  half  the  worm-eaten  fumiUire 
of  an  old  manoir." 

**  You're  a  baby^  and  I  love  you  for  being  a  htby," 
she  said.  "And  I  —  I'm  all  settled.  Your  things  are 
arranged  most  beautifully^  and  your  ties  are  hanging  up 
like  Bluebeard's  wives.  Gerald,  where  did  you  get  to 
many  ties?  " 

The  touch  of  domesticity  made  him  catch  his  breath. 
He  knelt  quickly  and  kissed  her.  "  Now,"  he  cried, 
"  for  the  other  two  rooms !  We  can't  have  dinner  until 
they  are  furnished,  and  it's  nearly  eight  now.  FaiteM 
vtie,  je  fwuM  prie!'*  he  caUed  to  the  men  in  the  dray. 

They  were  Norman  peasants,  who  have  all  over 
France  a  reputation  for  surliness ;  but  after  all  a  Norman 
is  a  Frenchman, —  and  no  other  people  in  the  world  are 
so  courteous  and  kind  to  lovers,  so  full  of  little  at- 
tentions, so  devoid  of  leering  slyness,  as  the  French. 
These  men  when  Gerald  had  engaged  them  had  been 
indifferent  enough;  now  they  were  pleasant,  eager,  al- 
most alert.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
furniture  had  been  carried  up  and  crowded  into  the  two 
bare  rooms,  while  the  inn-keeper  looked  on  in  amase- 
ment.  When  Gerald  paid  the  men  they  did  not  even 
ask  for  more  —  though  he  paid  them,  as  he  knew,  far 
too  much  —  but  departed  with  a  *'  Bon  soir,  rrmdame  ei 
monfieur  "  as  near  to  cordiality  as  it  is  possible  for  Nor- 
man peasants  to  attain. 

The  lovers  dined  a  little  later,  sitting  side  by  side  at 
table  in  the  room  they  called  their  saUe  d  manger. 
Gerald  had  bought  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  candle- 
stidcs,  and  the  room  was  suffused  with  light.  He  only 
pretended  to  eat,  glancing  covertly  at  the  curve  of  the 
girl's  cheek,  worshipping  her  for  the  curling  tendrils  of 
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hair  at  her  neck.  She  laid  down  her  fork  after  a  time, 
and  sat,  gasing  ahead  of  her,  a  faint  tmile  at  her  lips. 
Then  she  turned  to  him  suddenly. 

"  See ! "  she  said,  her  eyes  shining, — "  it's  the  Arabian 
Ni§^ts.  You're  my  genie,  my  magician-prince.  You 
disappear, —  and  in  a  twinkling  here  you  are  with  all 
the  fittings  of  a  palace.  Suppose  I  commanded  you  to 
fetch  diamonds  and  emeralds  and  rubies,  and  shower 
them  into  a  gleaming  pile  there  —  on  the  floor?" 

"You  should  have  them." 

She  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  childishly.  "  The 
Arabian  Nights!  The  Arabian  Nights!"  she  cried. 
She  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  rose,  with  the  swift 
spontaneity  that  so  often  characterized  her  gestures, 
and  took  her  violin  from  its  case.  "  Listen ! "  she  com- 
manded, her  face  radiant  and  elfish. 

"Oh,"  Gerald  cried  out  in  delight,  "I  know!  I 
know !  Rimsky-Korsakoff  —  '  Scheherazade  ' —  that  is 
the  'Sea  and  Sinbad's  Ship ! '     How  wonderful  of  you  1 " 

She  played  on  as  he  spoke,  her  slender  body  swaying 
with  the  undulating  phrase,  her  eyes  glowing.  Then 
she  ceased,  and  dropped  her  arm,  swinging  the  violin  to 
and  fro.     "  It's  not  the  sea,  though,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  replied.  "  What  business  would 
descriptive  music  have  with  the  real  sea?  It's  the 
Arabian  Nights  sea.  Play  '  The  Calendar's  Story.'  I 
was  always  sure  it  was  the  third  calendar  he  meant. 
It  marches  on  so  steadily." 

She  raised  her  violin  and  played  the  plaintive  melody, 
paused  for  a  moment,  soared  up  to  the  harmonics  of  the 
Scheherazade  motif,  then  descended  suddenly  to  the 
theme  again,  lengthening  it  passionately,  twisting  it,  syn- 
copating it,  while  her  cheeks  flamed. 
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"But,  Tania!  Tania!  Tania!"  Gerald  erclalmeJ, 
springing  to  his  feet,  "you're  not  a  whole  orchestra, 
you  little  genius !  " 

She  stopped  playing  all  at  once.  "  No,  I'm  not," 
she  said,  panting.  "  I  need  to  be  a  drum.  I  tried  to  be 
but  couldn't.  Shall  I  play  '  The  Prince  and  the  Prin- 
cess?'" 

"  No,"  he  answered  slowly.  "  An  Arabian  Nights 
sea,  Arabian  Nights  romance, —  yes.  Not  Arabian 
Nights  love,  Tania.  It  is  real  love  that  I  want  to  hear 
of." 

She  had  laid  her  violin  down  as  he  spoke.  "  My 
fine  boy,"  she  said  softly,  "to  understand  everything 
so  well!" 

They  stood  gazing  at  each  other.  "  Tania,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  do  you  want  to  eat  more?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  held  out  his  hands.  She 
ran  to  him,  and  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck.  Their 
kiss  was  like  a  first  kiss. 


BOOK  VI 
THE  BKIDGE 
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There  exists  in  a  certain  western  pleasure-spot  a 
swing  with^  in  lieu  of  ropes^  chains  of  an  incredible 
length  that  are  attached  to  the  strong  high  bough  of  a 
great  pine  tree.  One  mounts  an  inclined  plane^  takes 
his  place  in  the  seat^  and^  released,  descends,  clinging 
to  the  chains,  in  a  slow  tremendous  curve,  down  and 
out  over  a  deep  chasm,  then  back,  and  down,  and  back 
again.  It  is  a  picture  of  Gerald's  life  in  Port  BaiL 
For  two  whole  months  he  swung  dissily  between  absolute 
heaven  and  a  black  abyss.  To  be  with  Tania  always, 
to  walk  and  swim  and  talk  with  her  by  day,  to  hold  her 
in  his  arms  at  night,  to  say  "  good  night "  and  have  her 
still  there,  to  bend  over  and  kiss  her  face,  and  then,  ia 
spite  of  the  softness  of  the  caress,  to  see  her  open  her 
eyes  with  a  drowsy  smile,  return  his  kiss^  and  drop  off 
to  sleep  again,  only  nestling  more  dosely  in  the  hollow 
of  his  arm;  —  these  things  and  a  hundred  others  com* 
bined  to  make  for  him  the  sharpest,  most  positive  hap- 
piness it  is  possible  to  feel,  such  as  few  indeed  ever  do 
feel, —  the  ultimate  outpost  of  happiness,  beyond  which 
is  pain. 

If  this  had  been  all,  his  history  would  have  changed 

life,  have  made   the  most   frantic   of  Utopias   appear 

weak  and  inadequate  beside  reality.     But,  if  the  heights 

were  splendid,  the  abyss  was  profound,  and  (here  the 
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swing  figure  fails)  he  descended  the  abyss  to  its  lowest 
blackest  spot.  He  had  doubted  once  whether  so  g^rossly 
perfect  a  law  as  that  of  compensation  were  possible;  he 
was  done  with  either  abstract  doubts  or  abstract  specula- 
tions now.  "  Oh/'  he  would  cry  to  himself^  "  must  one 
pay  for  everything?     Is  there  no  other  way?  " 

He  paid  terribly.  The  memory  of  what  Tania  had 
told  him,  always  present  in  a  kind  of  dull  ache,  ate  at 
times  into  his  heart  like  a  sharp  acid;  and,  adding  an- 
other element  to  his  pain,  came  his  certainty  that  Tania 
knew,  and  understood  what  he  felt,  and  suffered  for 
him.  After  such  moments  they  would  gaze  at  each 
other  sadly  without  speaking,  loving  each  other  beyond 
words,  inmieasurably  separated  by  their  helplessness. 
Yet  he  would  have  welcomed  further  pain  gladly,  have 
run  with  open  arms  to  meet  it,  if  by  it  he  could  have 
spared  Tania.  He  thought  wistfully  of  the  little  mer- 
maid, who  at  each  step  seemed  to  tread  upon  knives^ 
still  could  turn  a  smiling  innocent  face  to  the  prince^ 
her  master,  to  be  with  whom  she  had  at  that  price  bought 
a  human  shape  and  a  soul ;  —  but,  struggle  as  he  mighty 
he  knew  that  Tania  saw. 

She  had  read  little  English  poetry,  and  he  opened 
wide  its  doors  to  her  now,  delighting  in  the  delicate 
intensity  of  her  appreciation.  One  day  he  read  her  the 
Rubaiy^t.     But  at  the  stanza:  — 

"  The  moving  finger  writes ;  and,  having  writ, 

"  Moves  on :  nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it." — 

his  voice  broke,  and  he  flung  himself  face-down  in  hit 
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chair,  and  sobbed  uncontrollably.  She  ran  to  him, 
circling  him  with  her  arms,  pressing  her  face  to  his. 
When  at  last  he  raised  his  head  his  cheek  was  wet  with 
her  tears. 

And,  to  add  to  his  misery,  there  was  the  conviction, 
lying  foundation-like  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  he 
was  doing  wrong.  All  his  paganism,  which  was  —  so 
far  as  it  went  —  of  as  pure  a  quality  as  Tania's,  could 
not  shake  the  conviction.  He  bombarded  it  with  argu- 
ments and  revilings;  it  had  none, —  yet  it  remained. 
He  did  not  wish  Tania  to  be  held  to  him  by  anything 
but  her  love,  and  he  trusted  her  love  (that  doubt,  at  least, 
was  spared  him).  He  scorned  the  notion  that  his  love 
alone  was  not  enough  to  hold  him  to  her.  If  people 
knew,  he  did  not  care  one  farthing  what  they  thought; 
he  cared  only  for  what  Tania  thought.  He  belonged 
to  her,  and  she  to  him.  And  to  all  these  and  a  score  of 
other  flaming  reasons  the  conviction  had  merely  to  reply, 
dully,  not  even  lifting  its  ugly  head,  but  this :  — "  Tania 
is  your  mistress,  not  your  wife ! "  to  disperse  his  argu- 
ments in  a  mist  of  pain.  He  remembered  what  Tania 
had  once  said  to  him  gently, —  that  he  must  take  care 
not  to  live  on  words.  These  were  just  words,  meaning- 
less, inane,  but  as  powerful  as  the  noxious  incantation 
of  some  mediaeval  magician.  "  Some  day,"  he  thought 
fiercely,  "  I  shall  write  an  essay  on  the  power  of  words, 
which  shall  be  the  only  thing  I  ever  publish.  I  shall 
publish  it  to  warn  people,  to  show  them  the  wicked- 
ness of  words.  Only  no  editor  would  print  it;  for  it 
would  upset  all  society.  Or  —  no,  it  wouldn't ! "  he 
cried.  "  Nothing  can  shake  words ;  they  are  impreg- 
nable ! " 
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He  cursed  hinuielf  for  being  what  he  was^  and  his 
ancestors  for  making  him  so.  He  thought  with  remorse- 
ful pity  of  his  indictment  of  Carteret  at  the  little 
restaurant  on  the  Boulevard  Montpamasse.  "  We  are 
just  the  same^  he  and  I/'  he  muttered.  But  they  were 
not.  Carteret^  as  before^  when  Gerald  could  think 
dearly^  he  had  seen^  had  taken  Toinette  for  his  mis- 
tress in  a  reaction  from  Christianity^  or  perhaps  merely 
because  the  girl  was  not  of  a  class  into  which  he  could 
marry;  Gerald  had  made  Tania  his  mistress  in  a  mo- 
ment of  simple  glowing  naturalness:  and  even  now  there 
were^  not  alone  moments  of  passion^  but  hours  of  ten- 
derness and  comradeship  when  everything  painful  and 
grim  melted  into  the  background,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  mattered  save  their  love.  Carteret  had  doubted 
Toinette  because  she  was  his  mistress;  Gerald  truated 
Tania,  mistress  or  wife.  Applied  to  her,  at  least,  words 
had  no  power.  It  was  she  he  loved,  not  the  name  she 
bore.  Carteret,  in  short,  was  Puritan  through  and 
through, —  the  more  clearly  so  in  the  deviation  of  his  ac- 
tions from  Puritanism;  Gerald  was  a  pathetic  miztore 
of  Puritan  and  Pagan. 

In  the  day-time  Gerald  fought,  with  something  like 
heroism,  to  keep  his  suffering  unrevealed ;  at  night,  when 
Tania  lay  sleeping  by  his  side,  he  gave  up  in  sheer 
weakness,  and  abandoned  himself  to  it,  careful  only  to 
lie  very  still,  not  to  wake  her.  One  night,  however, 
that  he  had  lain,  for  how  many  hours  he  could  not  have 
told,  tossed  on  what  seemed  actual  waves  of  pain,  he 
moved  his  head,  that  rested  on  his  arm,  and  groaned 
faintly. 

Tania  sat  up  suddenly.  "  Gerald,  my  boy ! "  she  said, 
"  You're  suffering  again  at  what  I  told  you.    Ah,  I  — ** 
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''  Darling ! "  he  cried.  "  I  thought  you  were  asleep. 
Oh,  I'm  sorry!" 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and 
a  long  moonbeam  that,  striking  through  the  window, 
lay  like  a  bar  across  the  bed  fell  full  on  his  face.  His 
face  was  pale  now  even  by  day;  in  the  moonlight  it  ap- 
peared ghastly.  The  girl  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
terror,  and  threw  her  arms  about  him. 

"  Gerald,  dear,"  she  pleaded  brokenly,  "  you  mustn't 
suffer  this  way.  You're  like  a  ghost.  Oh,  that  I  have 
made  you  suffer,—  you  who  are  all  my  world ! " 

He  held  her  to  him  in  a  long  kiss,  then  pushed  her 
back  a  little,  stroking  her  hair  and  her  cheeks.  "  Look 
at  me  again,  love,"  he  said  softly,  with  a  sudden  clear 
insight  into  things.  "  Can't  you  see  something?  That 
I  suffer  —  yes,  beloved, —  because  I'm  a  fool  and  can't 
help  it;  —  but  this,  too, —  I  am  so  happy;  —  you,  you 
only,  have  made  me  so  happy  that  all  I  pay  isn't  half 
enough ! " 

The  next  aftemon  he  returned  from  a  stroll  to  find 
Tania,  not  resting  as  he  had  commanded  (for  he  had 
observed  in  the  morning  with  bitter  remorse  that  she 
appeared  pale  and  fatigued  from  the  emotions  of  the 
night  before),  but  sitting  with  a  large  map  of  Normandy 
spread  out  before  her,  and  referring  frowningly  to  a 
complicated  time-table. 

**  Tania,"  he  cried,  "  you're  not  going  to  leave  me ! " 

She  looked  up  with  sparkling  eyes.  "Yes,  Oerald," 
she  replied,  "  at  once ! " 

He  knew  that  she  would  not  desert  him;  yet  the  bare 
fancy  that  she  might  was  enough  to  make  him  tremble. 
He  gased  at  her,  his  lips  twitching. 

She  sprang  up  and  ran  to  him.    *'0h,  my  dear," 
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she  exclaimed  tenderly^  "you're  such  a  cmming  foolish 
boy,  who  has  to  be  petted  always!  You're  clever  and 
intellectual,  and  I  love  you  for  that;  then  sometimes, 
like  now,  you're  just  a  baby, —  and  I  love  you  for  that, 
too.  Sweetheart,  do  you  really  think  I  would  leave 
you  ?     Look  at  me !     Look  at  me,  Gerald !  " 

He  looked  and  shook  his  head,  unable  to  speak. 
Suddenly  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  straining  her  to 
him  with  a  passion  in  which  there  was  nothing  but 
tenderness.  "  If  I  were  to  lose  you  I  should  die,"  he 
murmured. 

"  No,"  she  said  sadly.  "  That  is  romance.  You 
would  not  die.  You  would  just  be  very  unhappy  —  for 
a  time.     Your  unhappiness  would  not  even  last  so  long 


as  mine." 


"Not  true!  Not  true!"  he  cried.  "Tania,  you 
hurt  me ! " 

"  Ah,"  she  returned  quickly,  "  I'm  sorry !  I  didn't 
mean  it.  It  wasn't  true;  it  was  just  a  bit  of  the  old 
cynicism.  There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  that  is 
true.  •  .  . 

"  I  know !  "  he  broke  in  tremulously. 

They  clung  to  each  other  silently  in  one  of  their 
moments  of  complete  happiness.  Then  she  released  her- 
self and  drew  her  lover  to  the  table  at  which  she  had 
been  sitting.  "  Look  I "  she  said  gaily,  pointing  to  the 
map.  "  Do  you  see  what  is  near  here  —  so  near  ? 
Coutances ! " 

"Coutances,"  he  echoed.  "What  a  pretty  name! 
What  is  it?  " 

"One  says  that  it  is  the  loveliest  town  in  the  whole 
north  of  France.  All  my  life  I  have  wanted  to  see 
Coutances  —  it  has  been  my  Carcassonne  —  and  I  have 
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been  qnite  free,  and  yet  I  have  never  gone  to  it.  It 
must  have  been  that  I  was  waiting  to  see  it  with  yon, 
moil  amour.     Now  we  shall  go  together." 

"  When  you  wilL" 

She  gave  him  a  qnidc  tender  smile,  then  picked  np 
the  time-table,  and  knit  her  eye-brows.  "This  indicateur 
is  beyond  words  terrible,"  she  remarked,  falling  into 
French,  (they  were  both  wont  to  flit  from  English  to 
French  and  back  again,  according  as  the  one  language 
or  the  other  better  fitted  the  mood  of  what  they  had  to 
say),  "  but  I  believe  there  is  a  train  at  half  past  eight  to- 
morrow that  connects  with  one  at  Carentan.  You  will 
tell  me." 

His  eyes  grew  brilliant.  He  took  the  time-table  and 
tore  it  into  little  pieces,  while  she  looked  at  him  wonder- 
ingly.  "  What  is  it,  Gerald  dear?  "  she  asked.  "  Don't 
you  want  to  go?     If  you  don't,  then  I  don't  either." 

"You  darling!"  he  whispered.  "I  can't  keep  the 
secret  longer.     Do  you  know  what  day  tomorrow  is  ?  " 

She  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  more,  then  her  face 
brightened.  "The  sixth!"  she  cried.  "The  day  my 
boy  spoke  to  me  first  —  in  the  Bois  —  and  said  he  liked 
me  because  I  had  a  Greek  nose ! " 

He  nodded  his  head  joyfully.  "Oh,  you  knew  the 
day,  too!  You  have  remembered!  You  love!  Now 
listen:  —  Waiting  for  you  this  instant  —  now  —  in  town 
—  at  the  station  —  is  a  present." 

She  clapped  her  hands  like  a  little  girl.  "What  is 
it?  "  she  demanded. 

It  is,"  he  replied  dramatically,  laughing  with  joy, 

a  motor-car,  a  small  roadster,  all  yours;  and  we  will 
not  bother  with  indicateurs,  for  in  it  I  shall  drive  you  to 
Coutances  tomorrow  morning." 
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She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  softly.  "Gerald/' 
she  said;  her  eyes  wet  with  tears,  "  I  do  love  you  so !  It's 
not  the  present;  it's  you  with  your  goodness  and  gentle- 
ness that  touch  me.  You  make  me  cry  —  see,  dear  — 
and  I'm  not  ashamed.  Yet  I  think  I  never  in  my  life 
cried  before  I  knew  you." 

He  stroked  her  hair.  "  It  is  sad  that  I  should  make 
you  begin,"  he  said  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  returned,  "  it  is  lovely !  " 

They  set  off  early  the  next  morning.  In  that  nobly 
gaunt  and  shabby  strip  of  land  which  fringes  the  sea 
at  all  places  where,  as  at  Port  Bail,  the  sea  is  really 
the  sea,  there  is  no  time  of  year.  July  may  be  hot, 
but  it  carries  no  sense  of  summer.  March  may  be  cold, 
but  it  brings  no  feeling  of  winter.  The  sea  is  its  own 
season.  Thus^  it  was  not  until  the  lovers  had  crossed 
the  edge  of  this  stern  unconquerable  strip  and  penetrated 
into  the  sweet  Norman  country  of  woods,  farms  and 
undulating  hills,  that  they  felt  —  what  before  they  had 
only  known  —  that  it  was  autumn.  The  sensation  was 
one  of  relief  after  too  great  freedom, —  one  such  as  a 
restless  business  man  may  experience  when,  returning 
from  a  perfunctory  vacation,  he  finds  himself  again  at 
his  littered  desk.  The  lovers  seemed  to  themselves  a 
part  of  things.  It  was  October.  The  trees  were 
tinged  with  colour, —  not  the  flaming  reds  and  yellows 
of  Tennessee  woods,  but  a  dull  subdued  harmony  of 
tones. 

The  car  sped  along,  humming,  over  the  smooth  white 
road.  Groups  of  poplars  advanced  swayingly  toward  it 
and  vanished  behind;  now  and  then  a  thatched  cottage 
appeared  in  some  oak-surrounded  hollow;  the  air  was 
acrid  with  the  spicy  fragrance  of  the  smoke  that  rote 
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here  and  there  in  faint  white  fpirals  made  pallid  hj 
the  sunlight. 

At  the  sea  the  lovers  had  seemed  utterly  detached 
from  life.  They  drank  life  in  now  deeply;  they  were 
submerged  in  it;  it  made  them  both  a  little  drank. 
Gerald  spun  the  wheel  more  than  was  necessary,  delight- 
ing in  eluding  the  smallest  pebble^  and  Tania  flung  up 
her  hands  once^  singing  "  Ho-jo-to-ho." 

Gerald  laughed.  "  You  are  not  Briinhilde.  Tou  are 
too  perfect  and  fine  for  Briinhilde.  You  are  my  little 
Greek  goddess." 

"  I  am  Briinhilde,"  she  replied,  panting. 

"  You  are  Briinhilde/'  he  assented. 

With  a  swift  change  of  manner  she  laid  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder.  "  I  am  not/'  she  said.  "  For  if 
I  am  Briinhilde  then  you  are  Siegfried,  and  you  will 
drink  a  poisoned  potion  and  forget  me." 

"  That's  likely ! "  he  answered  unsteadily,  throwing 
his  arm  about  her.  He  released  her  quickly,  avoiding 
the  ditch  at  the  side  of  the  road  with  difficulty.  "  You 
funny  girl ! "  he  cried.  "  You  never  uttered  a  sound. 
Weren't  you  frightened?" 

She  shook  her  head,  that  still  rested  against  his 
shoulder.     "  Only  happy,"  she  murmured. 

It  was  not  yet  eleven  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  hill  on  the  crest  of  which  the  little  brown  dty  was 
spread,  Italian-wise,  the  finely  pencilled  towers  of  its 
cathedral  rising  above  the  tiled  roofs  of  its  houses. 

"  It's  like  an  etching ! "  Gerald  exclaimed. 

"  Coutances !  Coutances !  "  cried  the  girl  delightedly. 
"  It's  so  brown  —  brown  as  they  say  Siena  is  brown  I 
How  lovely!" 

"  But,"  Gerald  ejaculated  suddenly,  when  they  had 
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dimbed  up  into  the  dean  narrow  streets  ,  "  if  s  wonder- 
full  It's  the  only  town  in  the  world  that  is  as  beauti- 
fal  within  as  seen  from  a  distance." 

She  nodded.     "  It  is  so  fine." 

He  tamed  his  head  in  quick  appredation  of  her  word. 
"  Ah,  yes,  that  is  it!  It's  so  fine.  Why  is  it  so  fine?  " 
he  added,  frowning. 

Tania  smiled.  "There  is  my  dear  analysing  boy/' 
she  remarked. 

"  I  know,"  he  admitted  hmnbly.     "  It  is  silly  of  me." 

"  It  is  not  silly,"  she  answered.  "  I  love  yon  for 
it." 

"  Are  you  hungry?  "  he  asked  a  moment  later.  (All 
day  long  thdr  conversation  was  disconnected,  inconse- 
quential). 

"  Starved !  "  she  repUed.     "  And  you  ?  " 

"I  also."  They  both  laughed,  as  though  they  had 
discovered  something  extraordinary. 

"  But  we  will  not  eat  until  we  have  seen  the  cathe- 
dral?" 

'*  Maii, —  ptmr  rien  au  monde.** 

They  left  the  car  at  a  hotel,  and  walked,  keeping 
thdr  eyes  childishly  averted  from  the  great  church,  with 
only  covert  glances  at  it  to  make  sure  of  thdr  where- 
abouts, until  they  reached  the  extreme  end  of  the  square 
on  which  it  fronts, —  then  turned  to  look  up  to  where 
the  two  mellow-toned  towers  of  the  cathedral  rose  in  two 
brown  and  infinitely  slender  masses  of  straight  soaring 
lines. 

Tears  sprang  to  Gerald's  eyes  as  he  gated.  ''Ton 
—  like  it?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

"  Like  it  1  —  Oh,  Gerald !  It  is  not  somehow  French/' 
she  murmured  after  a  pause. 
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He  shook  his  head.  "  Not  French^  not  like  Chartres 
and  Amiens^ — that  is  true  —  not  so  great;  for  they  are 
aspirings  irregular^  restless^  and  incomplete^ — and  that 
is  greater.  This  is  calm  and  perfect^  like  an  English 
cathedral;  —  but^  ah,  Tania,  life  itself  is  so  feverish  and 
full  of  craving  that  I  almost  like  this  better!  I  think 
that  is  cowardice  in  me." 

She  uttered  a  little  cry.  "My  Gerald/'  she  said, 
"  I  understand/'  and,  heedless  of  the  public  square  and 
the  people  about  them,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  kissed  him. 

A  noble  building,  like  a  noUe  picture,  speaks  to  the 
beholder  but  once  in  many  hours,  sometimes  after  a  long 
while  in  which  he  first  hears  it  whispering  inarticul- 
ately, sometimes  suddenly,  as  now  the  cathedral  had 
spoken  to  Gerald  and  Tania.  The  yellow-white  beauty 
of  the  interior  with  its  ivory  lace  of  stone  tracery  could 
not  re-create,  far  less  add  anything  to,  their  first  emo- 
tion. It  could  only,  like  a  dainty  fairy  poem,  stir  and 
charm  their  fancy. 

When  they  had  finished  luncheon  they  wandered  again 
into  the  narrow  hilly  streets,  that  gave  them  often  new 
and  varied  views  of  the  cathedral,  until  it  seemed  to 
them  that  they  must  have  known  and  loved  it  a  long 
time.  After  a  while  they  entered  a  little  shop,  since 
Tania  had  a  passion  for  post-cards.  The  shop  was 
kept  by  a  white-haired  old  woman  whose  placid  face  was 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  delicate  wrinkles  that  some- 
how made  it  sweet  and  reposeful. 

"  See !  "  exclaimed  Tania.  "  She,  too,  is  fine !  She  is 
like  the  city  —  she  is  the  spirit  of  Coutances." 

Gerald,  examining  cards,  drew  her,  far  from  unwil- 
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Ung^  into  conyertatioii.  "  It  is  very  lavdj,  your  eatbe- 
dral/'  he  faid. 

''  Ah,  momieur,  vaui  pauveM  bien  U  dire/'  she  replied 
in  a  French  as  gentle  and  onsnllied  as  her  face.  *'  One 
sajs  that  it  is  the  third  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  I 
cannot  remember  where  the  two  others  are." 

"And  you  who  see  it  every  day, —  you  do  not  tire 
of  it?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Each  day  it  seems  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  day  before." 

If  she  had  said  nothing  else  Gerald  and  Tania  would 
have  gone  away  worshipping  her;  but  she  spoke  again. 
"  Madame  and  monsieur  must  see  the  Public  Gardens. 
They,  too,  are  beautiful  —  as  beautiful  as  the  cathedral." 

A  vision  of  the  typical  provincial  park  rose  before 
Gerald's  eyes;  and  Tania  smiled  at  him  whimsically. 
"  She  was  a  great  disappointment,"  he  remarked  sadly, 
when  they  had  left  the  shop. 

"  She  had  the  same  fervour  in  her  voice  when  she  men- 
tioned the  gardens  as  when  she  talked  of  the  cathedral. 
This  fable  teaches;  —  what  is  it  this  fable  teaches?" 

He  laughed.  "  I  don't  know.  What  do  you  say  we 
go  and  see  them?  " 

All  else  in  Coutances  seemed  compact,  dose-at-hand ; 
the  gardens  eluded  them  for  a  time.  But  the  lovers 
found  them  at  last  on  a  slope  of  the  hill  that  fell  away 
from  the  city,  and,  looking  on  them  from  above,  cried 
out  simultaneously,  then  ran  down  the  stone  steps  that 
were  their  entrance;  for  they  were  as  little  like  all  other 
town  gardens  as  the  story  of  "  Great  Claus  and  Little 
Claus"  is  like  a  story  of  Maria  Edgeworth's.  Charm- 
ingly small  and  formal,  the  gardens  descended — >witfa 
their  marble  stairs,  little  paths  and  box-hedged  beds  — 
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in  terraces  over  the  liill.  Tall  poplars  and  plane  trees 
hemmed  them  in,  but  opened  at  the  ends  of  three  alUe$ 

—  in  f rent,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left  —  to  frame  three 
views  of  the  autmnn-toned  valley  far  beneath.  And 
behind,  in  the  direction  from  which  the  lovers  had  come, 
rose  as  background  the  city  —  tiers  of  brown  walla 
and  sloping  tiled  roofs,  crowned  with  cathedral  towers 

—  like  nothing  real  in  the  world,  not  even  like  a  picture; 
pure  decoration. 

When  after  two  hours  they  left  the  gardens  Gerald 
and  Tania  returned  with  one  accord  to  the  old  woman's 
little  shop,  and  bought  more  post-cards.  It  was  the 
least  they  could  do. 

They  drove  home  in  the  evening  by  moonlight. 

"  Some  day  shall  we  go  and  live  in  Coutances }  "  he 
asked. 

"It  is  not  that;  it  is  you,"  she  murmured.  ''Since 
I  have  known  you  all  the  world  has  been  like  Coutances 
for  me."  She  threw  out  her  hands  in  a  helpless  little 
gesture.  "Ah,"  she  cried,  "I  don't  give  enough!  I 
would  like  to  give  more  than  I  give:  —  only,  you  have 
all  of  me;  I  have  nothing  more  to  give." 

His  head  swam.  He  stopped  the  car  and  bent  toward 
her.  "  Sweetheart,"  he  said  brokenly,  "  it's  too  much. 
I'm  too  happy.  Shall  I  tell  you  something?  I  think 
all  past  griefs  are  dead,  and  that  you  will  never  need 
to  suffer  for  me  again." 

She  shook  her  head.  "At  least  we  have  today," 
she  answered  gently.  "  For  tomorrow  who  knows  — 
or  cares  ? " 

She  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  her  bands 
clasped  about  his  arm,  as  he  drove  back  over  the  road  to 
Port  Bail,  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  wake  her. 


II 

At  Port  Bail  the  sky  turned  gray  and  pressed  upon 
the  bleak  earth.  The  days  were  full  of  gusty  rain^  and 
the  sea  was  tumultuous.  The  sun^  emerging  from  time 
to  time,  shone  feebly  through  rushing  banks  of  slate- 
gray  clouds. 

"  It  cannot  endure/'  the  host  of  the  H6tel  de  la  Mer 
insisted  encouragingly.  "  This  is  quite  extraordinary. 
It  is  never  like  this  at  this  time  of  year." 

The  lovers  remained  yet  a  little  while  for  the  un- 
chained discordant  splendour  of  it  all  and  for  the  aflTte- 
tion  that  they  bore  their  quaint  apartment;  but  the 
mirelenting  sternness  of  the  scene  depressed  them. 
They  talked  it  over  sadly  one  evening,  sitting  huddled 
together  in  a  big  arm-chair,  while  the  wind  shook  the 
house  and  spattered  their  windows  with  rain. 

"  One  can't  listen  to  Beethoven  symphonies  all  the 
time,"  said  Gerald.     "  One  isn't  big  enough." 

"  I  know,"  the  girl  replied,  drawing  her  cheek  across 
his.  "  This  is  like  living  in  Gotterddmmerung,  The 
great  castle  of  the  Gods  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  the 
sky  is  full  of  fleeing  Walkiire ;  —  and  Walkiire  are  so 
impetuous  that  they  end  by  tiring  one.  It  wouldn't  be 
so  bad  if  we  had  a  fire-place." 

Gerald  smiled  and  wrapped  a  rug  more  closely  about 

her   shoulders.     "You  are  just   a  little   girl,   for  all 

you're  my  Greek  goddess." 

They  setUed  on  a  day  for  departure. 
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"  I  had  thought/'  Gerald  observed^  looking  wistfully 
around  their  sitting-room^  as  thej  were  waiting  for  the 
carriage  to  come  for  them,  "  I  had  thought  of  making 
a  bonfire  of  all  our  furniture,  so  that  nobody  else  could 
ever  use  it;  —  but  then  I  saw  that  would  be  just  sen- 
timentality." 

Tania  laughed  softly.  "Why  shouldn't  you  be  sen- 
timental if  you  like?  One  should  dare  to  be  even  a 
sentimentalist." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  answered;  "  for 
sentimentality  is  falsehood,  and  our  love  is  so  deep  and 
real  that  I  do  not  want  so  much  as  a  breath  of  falsehood 
to  touch  it." 

She  gazed  at  him  silently.  "  Thank  you,"  she  whis- 
pered at  last.  "  Dear  old  chairs  and  tables !  "  she  said 
after  a  pause.     "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  " 

"Give  them  to  our  host  to  cheer  him  up." 

In  the  train  to  Carentan  they  had  a  compartment  to 
themselves.  "Gerald  dear,"  asked  Tania,  "now  where 
are  we  going  to  live?  Shall  you  take  me  to  your  flat 
in  Passy?     Think!  —  I've  never  seen  it" 

"  No,"  he  replied  slowly.  "  People  would  come  to 
see  me  there.  I  don't  want  people  to  know  you  as  — 
as  my  mistress.  Tania,  love, —  can't  you  see  I  belong 
all  to  you,  and  that  my  love  is  greater  than  my  sorrow? 
When  will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

She  caressed  his  hand,  smiling  up  at  him  very  sadly 
and  sweetly.  "  When  I'm  sure  it's  best  for  yon.  Don't 
I  belong  to  you  the  same  ?  " 

He  sighed  submissively.  With  others  he  had  always 
been  intensely  proud;  with  her  his  pride  seemed  from 
the  very  beginning  to  have  gone  out.  It  had  never  but 
once  even  faintly  struggled;  it  simply  did  not  exist. 
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"But  then/'  the  repeated^  "where  are  we  to  lire? 
You  know  it  doesn't  matter  to  me." 

He  smiled  at  her.  "  There  are  two  things  in  Paris 
that  struggle  for  the  possession  of  one's  soul^ —  the  rirer 
and  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  The  river  is  wonderful: 
—  the  Nocturne  Pariiien  could  never  have  been  in- 
spired by  anything  else.  But  I  think  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens  are  more  wonderful;  for  it  is  not  in  literature 
to  express  them.  And  then  they  have  meant  so  much  to 
us.     You  love  them,  Tania?  " 

She  nodded.  "  They  are  not  like  a  place  that  I  go 
to.     They  are  a  feeling  in  my  heart" 

"  They  are  always  like  that^  I  think,  to  those  who 
love  them/'  he  continued.  "  There  was  an  old  lady, 
dead  now, —  Carteret  told  me  of  her  —  who  used  to  send 
out  invitations  to  her  friends : '  At  home,  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Gardens.'  I  don't  believe  it  was  a  pose.  I 
should  like  to  have  known  her." 

"Then  we  shall  live  near  them?"  she  murmured, 
looking  up  at  him  wistfully.     "  Where,  dearest?  " 

He  returned  her  gaze,  his  lips  trembling.  "  Once 
you  asked  me  to  come  and  live  with  you  —  and  I  would 
not—" 

In  an  instant  her  arms  were  around  his  neck,  and  she 
was  pouring  out  her  heart  in  a  flood  of  disconnected 
words.  "Gerald,  Gerald,  there  was  only  that  needed  I 
Oh,  shall  I  tell  you  ?  —  I,  too,  have  had  doubts  sometimes. 
I  am  only  a  woman,  darling.  I  have  been  afraid  that 
you  cared  more  for  what  people  thought  than  for  me. 
And  now,  ah,  everything  is  —  is  right!  It's  not — ^that 
I  care  for  the  —  silly  house  I  have  lived  in  I  Now  that 
you  have  said  —  what  you  said  —  I  don't  mind  where 
we  live! "    She  broke  off  with  a  sob. 
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"  Sweetheart/'  he  whispered^  "  I  have  learned  how  to 
love." 

So  it  was  that  they  went  to  live  in  the  little  hAtd  of 
the  rue  d'Assas. 

No  one  was  ever  changed  more  by  love  than  Crerald; 
for  no  love  was  ever  more  gennine.  The  period  in  which 
he  trembled  at  Tama's  touchy  or  felt  his  heart  leap  at 
her  entrance  into  a  room  where  he  was^  passed,  and 
left  him  bound  to  her  no  less  closely,  only  a  little  dif- 
ferently; and  yet  slowly,  inevitably  and  painfully  it 
became  obvious  to  Gerald  himself  that  nothing  in  the 
world,  not  even  love,  not  even  his  love,  could  change 
anyone  more  than  a  very,  very  little, —  and  that  com- 
plete abandon  of  self  was  impossible. 

"I  am  Gerald  Northrop,"  he  said,  as  tragically  as 
though  he  had  been  pronouncing  a  sentence  on  himself, 
—  as  indeed  be  was.  "  Ah,  bow,"  he  added  with  bitter 
wonder,  "how  did  I  know  enough  at  eighteen  to  write 
the  Star-Netf  " 

He  could  not,  for  example,  overcome  his  revolt  against 
the  idea  that  be,  Tania's  lover,  should  be  living  in  her 
house.  "  It  is  as  though  I  were  being  kept,"  he  told 
himself,  with  deliberate  brutality.  The  oddest  thing 
was  that  it  was  not  the  fact  that  made  him  shudder, 
but  the  word.  "  Words,  words  again,  always  words  1 " 
he  muttered.  "  They  are  my  real  masters,  because  I  am 
Gerald  Northrop."  This  particular  trouble,  however,  he 
kept  totally  from  Tania's  perception. 

As  for  the  old  grief  Tania  had  been  right.  The  day 
at  Coutances  was  not  the  beginning  of  a  new  unclouded 
life;  it  was  but  a  sweet  and  beautiful  interlude.  In 
Paris,  as  in  Port  Bail,  Gerald  had  to  suffer,  senselessly 
and  helplessly,  because  once^  when  she  was  hardly  more 
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than  a  child,  Tania  had  been  for  a  few  brief  weeks 
another  man's  mistress.  No  one  can  recognize  the 
stupidity  of  his  wretchedness  more  clearly  than  he  re- 
cognised it;  but  there  it  was,  nearly  always  a  dull  sor- 
row, on  some  days  sharp  unbearable  pain.  On  those 
days  (and  it  is  true  that  they  were  rarer  now)  Gerald 
wandered  out  by  himself,  not  to  bring  again  to  Tania's 
eyes  the  look  of  tragic  helplessness  that  he  had  brought 
there  so  often.  But  when  he  returned  he  always  saw 
that  she  knew. 

Once,  when  in  the  lassitude  following  such  an  after- 
noon they  sat  at  twilight  before  the  open  fire  —  she  so 
very  tender,  he  so  very  humble, —  he  said,  but  timidly, 
as  though  he  had  been  doing  wrong:  "  These  times 
come  so  seldom  now,  dear;  I  am  sure  that  some  day  they 
will  come  no  more.  My  poor  little  girl,  whom  I  make 
so  unhappy ! "  He  bent  over  her  hand.  "  All  this  is 
an  ugly  flaw  in  my  love, —  but  you  will  see  that  after 
a  while  it  will  disappear,  little  Tania." 

"  I  read  a  story  once,"  she  answered  gently,  "  by 
one  of  your  American  authors  —  I  do  not  care  for  him 
much,  he  is  too  smooth;  but  this  was  pretty.  It  was 
called  The  Birthmark,  A  young  man  loved  and  married 
a  girl  who  had  a  small  reddish  mark  on  one  cheek.  And 
always  he  thought  of  finding  some  way  to  make  it  vanish. 
Then  one  day  he  mixed  a  liquid,  a  few  drops  of  which 
would  remove  any  blemish  from  plants.  And  of  this 
he  gave  his  wife  a  little  to  drink.  The  stain  began  to 
fade  from  her  cheek;  but  as  it  faded  she  grew  weaker, 
and  just  as  it  quite  disappeared  she  died.  I  think 
perhaps  your  love  is  like  her,  dear.  The  unhappiness  in 
it  could  only  die  when  it  dies." 

But  if  the  lovers  had  gloomy  days  they  had  oUiers 
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that  were  very  happy;  only^  even  in  those  that  were 
melancholy  there  was  sweetness^  and  even  in  the  sweet 
days  there  was  sadness  —  like  a  hidden  melody.  In  the 
early  tumultuous  time  of  their  love  Gerald  and  Tania 
could  not  read;  now  they  read  together  ravenously.  In 
two  weeks  they  devoured  the  whole  of  Michelet's  French 
Revolution,  then  plunged  into  the  sea  of  memoirs  of 
the  period.  They  attended  all  concerts  where  nothing 
of  Beyer's  or  Massenet's  was  played  (which  cut  the 
number  down  considerably),  and  once  in  a  while  the 
opera.  When  they  went  to  the  theatre  it  was  only  to 
the  lighter  comedies ;  "  for/'  they  agreed^  "  anyone  can 
write  a  serious  piece,  because  serious  pieces  are  super- 
ficial—  it  is  impossible  for  even  a  brilliant  audience  to 
take  in  anything  profound  through  spoken  dialogue  — 
but  only  the  French  can  write  gay  pieces." 

They  made  also  little  motor-trips  —  to  Moret,  to 
Chartres,  to  Amiens  and  Rheims;  and  once  they  even 
got  as  far  as  Touraine. 

Gerald  dropped  in  every  two  or  three  days  at  his 
apartment,  which  he  kept  on  for  the  sake  of  the  servants^ 
and  also  in  longing  anticipation  of  the  time  when  Tania 
should  be  his  wife.  On  his  first  visit  after  his  return 
from  the  sea  he  found  Bastien  in  a  condition  approach- 
ing insanity,  though  he  had  been  sent  frequent  post- 
cards from  Port  Bail.  It  was  obviously  only  the  old 
man's  situation  as  absolute  lord  of  the  household  and 
his  proud  certainty  that  his  young  master  was  living  the 
life  of  a  dissolute  man-about-town  that  supported  him. 
He  persisted  in  finding  signs  of  dissipation  in  Gerald's 
appearance. 

The  lovers  lived,  in  short,  almost  totally  cut  off  from 
the  world.     It  was  a  detachment  more  complete  than 
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any  Gerald  had  formerly  dreamed  of,  but  very  different. 
In  his  individualism  he  had  desired  a  separation  from 
life  in  which  he  should  be  a  kind  of  "  unbodied  spirit " 
looking  out  of  empty  space;  what  he  had  found  was  a 
new  world.  He  was  like  one  who,  rising  higher  and 
higher  from  the  earth  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  general 
view  of  it,  should  find  himself  on  another  planet,  of 
fascinating  interest,  and  whence  he  could  see  the  too 
distant  earth  but  hazily.  In  the  new  planet  there  was 
just  as  much  to  learn  and  just  as  little  possibility  of 
learning  it  as  in  the  old. 

Yet  in  their  isolation  the  lovers  never  once  bored  each 
other.  Sometimes  Tania  would  urge  Gerald  to  vbit  his 
friends,  to  see  other  people ;  "  for,"  she  pleaded,  "  if 
you  see  only  me,  always  me,  your  mind  will  dry  up. 
I  can't  exercise  the  whole  of  it.  I  only  appeal  to  part 
of  you,  Gerald  dear." 

But  he  merely  laughed  at  her.  "  My  mind's  getting 
along  quite  well,  thank  you,"  he  assured  her.  "  There 
isn't  half  the  variety  in  all  my  friends  put  together  that 
there  is  in  you.     You  go,  if  your  mind's  getting  warped." 

"  I ! "  she  cried. 

They  left  each  other  often  alone,  it  is  true;  but  only 
as  one  closes  upon  his  finger  an  absorbing  book,  that 
he  may  ponder  and  dream  over  it  a  little  while.  They 
returned  to  each  other  as  joyfully  as  if  from  the  ends  of 
the  world. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of.^"  she  asked,  softly,  one 
November  evening,  when,  after  a  debauch  of  poetry  that 
had  left  the  floor  littered  with  books,  they  had  sat  for 
a  long  time  in  silence  before  the  fire,  he  in  an  arm-<*hair, 
she  on  a  rug  at  his  feet,  her  head  resting  against  his 
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"I  was  thinking/'  he  answered  slowlj,  "that  I  had 
learned  something  very  wonderful  from  jon." 

She  tamed  her  face  toward  him^  with  a  teasing 
smile.  "Ah^  I  was  snre  it  was  my  old  analytic  boj 
I  was  sitting  by  tonight  What  is  it  that  I  have  Unj^ 
yon  of  so  wonderful?  " 

"  If  yon  make  fun  of  me  I  won't  tell  yon." 

"  I  make  fun  of  you ! "  she  exclaimed.  **  Oh,  yon're 
just  making  yourself  cunning  and  absurd,"  she  broke 
off  delightedly,  "so  as  to  get  petted, —  my  dever  in- 
tellectual boy  who  knows  so  well  that  I  worship  him, 
and  would  rather  make  fun  of  beauty  and  youth  and 
flowers  than  of  him.  Tell  me  what  it  was;  and  to  pay 
yon  111  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking." 

He  stroked  her  hair.  "  Dear  love ! "  he  murmured, 
—  then:  "I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  it,"  he  re- 
plied, frowning,  "  but  it's  like  this.  Romantic  lovers 
always  suppose  that  their  first  love  will  endure,  magical 
and  intoxicating,  forever;  lovers  who  know  a  little  bet- 
ter what  life  is  are  aware  that  beside  that  glowing 
radiant  attractian  they  must  have  sympathy,  interests 
in  eommon,  oongenialily,  if  later  they  are  not  to  be 
WMtehed  togethery— -  but  even  in  knowing  this  tiiey  r^ 
amt  it,  and  look  forward  sadly  to  the  day  when  th^  mnat 
dq»end  on  these  things.  But  I, —  I  have  learned  ths 
real  troth  from  my  Tania,  who  is  my  passionate  lofer 
and  my  tender  sweetheart  and  my  little  eomrade.  I 
have  learned  that  these  three  things  —  tenderness,  pas- 
sion, companionship  —  are  somehow  not  three,  but  one; 
not  even  three  sides  of  the  same  thing,  but  indistinguish- 
able. They  are  only  words  again.  The  real  truth  is 
Love."     He  paused   for  a  moment     "And,  now  that 
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I  have  told  jon,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  wonderful,"  he 
concluded  gaily. 

She  was  pressing  his  hand  to  her  cheek.  "Ah,  but 
it  is ! "  she  cried.  "  And  I,  little  I,  taught  70a  that, 
Gerald?  How  could  I?  I  did  not  even  know  it  my- 
self." 

He  drew  her  up  beside  him.  "And  you  were  think- 
ing? "  he  whispered. 

"Ah,  such  a  little  thought!  Not  like  yours.  But  I 
will  tell  you;  for  all  my  thoughts  belong  to  you,  as  my 
heart  and  my  life.  It  was  just  this.  Our  love  is  so 
real.  It  is  you  I  love,  not  a  story-book  Gerald;  and 
you,  darling,  though  you  do  think  me  nicer  than  I  am, 
love  me,  Tania, —  not  a  pretty  little  fictional  Tania. 
And  so  you  and  I,  Gerald,  do  not  have  to  save  our  love, 
play  little  games  of  half-withdrawal,  of  coyness  and 
coquetry,  to  keep  it  alive;  for,  since  it  is  real,  it  does 
not  live  on  those  things.  I  fling  you  my  love  redc- 
lessly!  I  cover  you  with  it!  I  pour  it  out  before  yon! 
I—" 

•  He  caught  her  to  him,  with  an  exclamation.     "Oh, 
Tania,—  and  I!  and  I! " 

"You,  too!  You,  too!"  she  cried.— "And  still  wc 
have  love  left  over ! "  She  paused,  out  of  breath,  half 
hysterical.  "  Gerald,"  she  said  again,  withdrawing  her 
lips  from  his  kisses,  "nobody  but  me  in  all  the  world 
knows  what  gratitude  is." 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  time;  then  he  pushed  the 
girl  a  little  away  from  him,  and,  sitting  up  suddenly, 
gased  deep  into  her  eyes.  "  Tania,"  he  cried  passion- 
ately, "why  won't  you  marry  me?" 

She  considered  him  for  a  moment,  her  mouth  drawn; 
then  she  rose  with  her  impetuous  abruptness  and 
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appeared  into  another  room.  She  returned  almost  at 
once  with  a  diver  hand-glass.  "  Look  in  this/'  she 
said  irrelevantly^  then  moved  away  and  stood  before 
the  fire. 

He  held  it  in  front  of  him  for  a  while^  noting  with  an 
impersonal  interest  how  thin  his  face  had  become^  how 
large  and  dark  his  eyes  appeared;  then  he  laughed 
softly. 

At  the  sound  she  whirled  about  and  stamped  her 
foot.  "  I  won't  have  you  laugh !  "  she  burst  out  fiercely^ 
her  lips  trembling.  "  You're  all  thin  and  tired-looking 
because  you've  suffered  so.  And  it's  I  —  I  who  love 
you  —  that  have  made  you  look  that  way !  "  Her  voice 
broke^  and  her  eyes  shone  with  tears.  "Do  you  think 
I  would  be  willing  to  make  you  suffer  all  your  life?  " 

With  a  little  cry  of  pity^  he  dropped  the  mirror  to 
his  side^  and  sprang  up.  "  Tania^  my  love^"  he  said 
solemnly^  "  I  swear  to  you  that  in  my  heart  there  are 
only  embers  of  sorrow  left^  and  even  they  are  dying." 

She  was  sobbing  painfully;  but  her  body^  that  he  had 
felt  tense  and  stiff  when  he  put  his  arms  around  her^ 
relaxed  slowly. 

"  You  will  marry  me^"  he  murmured  softly.  "  Wheo^ 
Tania,  little  love?  " 

"  When  —  when  you  —  grow  fat,"  she  replied  hysteri* 
cally. 


Ill 

Winter  stole  over  Paris.  The  city  became  like  a  fine 
steel-engravings  but  without  hardness.  A  silyer  yeil 
hung  over  everything^ — over  the  bare  trees  and  white 
statues  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens^  over  the  spire  of 
the  Sainte  Chapelle^  over  the  heavy  towers  of  Saint  Snl- 
pice.  One  saw  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  in  a  shining 
blur.  The  river  was  full  of  a  pale^  perpetually  rising 
ibist^  on  which  at  night  the  lights  were  but  little  tremu- 
lous stains  of  colour.  Emotionally  one  saw  better 
through  the  veil.  It  was  all  intensely  fine^  clear  and 
subtle.  To  stand  at  early  twilight  before  the  Institute 
was  like  reading  a  neo-Grecian  poem  of  Landor's. 

Wit  flickered  in  the  air.  Something  diverting  was 
said  daily^  and  all  Paris  repeated  it;  something  amus- 
ing happened  at  least  twice  a  week^  and  all  Paris  knew 
of  it.  For  Paris^  though  it  is  the  wittiest  dty  in  fhe 
worlds  LB  witty  only  in  winter.  One  night  there  wa«  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow^  quite  two  inches.  The  tram  ser- 
vice was  prostrated;  on  the  streets  dtiiffens  'looked  at 
each  other  with  a  wild  surmise';  and  the  eoeker9  d^ 
manded  exorbitant  sums  for  their  services.  Paris  waa 
paralysed^  and  the  snow  remained  untouched  for  two 
days.  The  Matin  and  the  Journal  indignantly  lashed 
the  Street-Cleaning  Department;  but  the  Figaro  ex- 
plained the  apparent  negligence.  The  snow^  it  asserted^ 
had  been  expected^  but  from  the  east^ — the  only  direc- 
tion from  which  snow  can  come  under  these  atmospherie 

conditions;  whereas  it  had^  illogically  and  shamefully^ 
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come  from  the  west.  What  was  one  to  do?  Such  snow 
could  not  be  recognised.  The  Street-Cleaning  Depart- 
ment was  quite  right  The  whole  spirit  of  France  was 
in  its  dignified  position  of  protest. 

As  for  Gerald  and  Tania^  they  lived  and  laughed  and 
loved  in  a  fine  fever  of  appreciation.  Their  days  were 
swift  and  eager.  They  drank  Paris  in.  Not  so  much 
as  a  shadow^  it  seemed  to  them,  of  one  of  her  moods 
escaped  them.  "All  Paris  belongs  to  us!"  the  young 
man  cried,  his  eyes  glowing.  "  And  you  and  I,  Tania/' 
he  added  proudly,  "  we  belong  only  to  each  other  I " 

It  semed  to  Gerald  in  all  honesty  that  finally  he  had 
got  the  best  of  the  past.  For  weeks  and  weeks  he  had 
had  no  struggle.  There  remained  to  him  only  a  little  sad- 
ness, without  an  element  of  bitterness.  He  began  to 
exult  over  his  victory, —  but  in  secret,  saving  the  revela- 
tion of  it  to  Tania  for  a  certain  day  that  he  set  him- 
self childishly.  They  were  driving  on  that  day  in  the 
Bois  (by  his  choice). 

"  See !  See !  "  she  exclaimed  delightedly.  "  We  are 
almost  to  where  you  spoke  to  me  first,  last  spring,  when 
the  acacias  were  so  white.  How  frightened  you  were! 
Your  lips  trembled.     Yon  remember?" 

He  nodded  without  replying,  his  mouth  set  tight,  but 
with  a  little  smile  playing  about  it.  Smiling  also,  she 
considered  him  wonderingly. 

"  There ! "  he  cried  suddenly,  as  a  boy  might  who 
had  held  his  breath  successfully  for  a  whole  minute. 
"It's  here,  here,  right  here!  I  was  waiting.  Listen, 
Tania,  deare$t!  Old  griefs  are  dead.  I  know  it!  I 
know  it!  They've  been  dead  exactly  five  weeks.  Tania, 
love,  now  —  here  where  I  first  spoke  to  you  —  I  ask 
you:     When  will  you  marry  me?  " 
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She  cangfat  his  arm,  and  tamed  toward  him  widi  a 
gesture  of  surrender.  "  My  boy !  My  faraTe  good 
boy!  **  she  mnrmnred.     "When  yon  like." 

His  heart  went  ont  in  a  little  cry  of  happiness.  He 
clasped  her  hand,  and  lay  bade  in  the  carriage,  docing 
his  eyes.  A  sweet  peace  possessed  him.  AH  his 
struggles  and  torturing  donbts  seemed  to  have  melted 
away  into  a  mere  background  of  memory.  He  felt  as 
Jekyll  may  have  felt  when  after  racking  pains  he  shook 
off  the  personality  of  Hyde,  and  became  himself  again. 
There  must  have  been  several  minutes  that  he  sat  thus, 
sUent,  incredibly  happy.  Then  suddenly  he  felt  the 
girl's  band  tighten  on  his  and  as  suddenly  relax.  He 
looked  up. 

Their  carriage,  driving  at  a  walk  along  the  A116e  des 
Acacias,  was  close  to  another  that  approached  with  equal 
slowness  from  the  opposite  direction.  In  it  sat,  alone, 
a  tall  fair  man  with  a  sweeping  blonde  moustache.  His 
face,  in  the  collar  of  a  big  fur-coat  that  was  turned  up 
about  it,  wore  an  expression  of  mingled  surprise,  pain 
and  fear.  His  lips  were  set  tight.  All  at  once  he 
leaned  forward  and  spoke  to  bis  coachman.  With  a 
bow  of  his  head  the  latter  cracked  his  whip;  and  the 
equipage  leaped  swiftly  past  the  lovers'  carriage,  and 
was  gone.  As  surely  as  be  had  ever  known  anything 
Gerald  knew  that  this  was  the  Russian  whose  mistress 
Tania  had  been. 

He  turned  toward  the  girl.  She  was  gasing  straight 
ahead  of  her,  calmly  and  impersonally, —  too  calmly  and 
impersonally.  The  slight  contraction  of  her  hand  in  his 
was  the  only  sign  she  had  given  that  anything  had  hap- 
pened. 
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'*  Tania !  "  Gerald  cried^  his  voice  wrenched  from  deep 
within  him.     "  That  was  the  man  I " 

She  bent  her  head  to  him.  "  What  man^  dear?  "  she 
asked. 

He  shook  himself  violently^  as  though  to  throw  off 
all  evasions.  "Don't  lie  to  me!"  he  said^  almost  an- 
grily, in  a  stifled  tone.  "  I  won't  have  you  spare  me. 
I'd  a  thousand  times  rather  suffer  than  be  made  happy 
with  illusions.    Answer  me!" 

She  looked  into  his  eyes.  "Yes,"  she  said  gravely, 
"  that  was  the  man.  What  does  it  matter?  No  stranger 
could  mean  less  to  me.    Does  it  matter?  " 

He  flung  himself  back  in  the  comer  of  the  seat,  while 
she  gased  at  him  mournfully.  His  face  was  very  white, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  dissiness  and  a  faint  physical 
nausea.  "  Let's  —  go  home,"  he  stammered.  "  I'm 
sorry  to  be  so  weak.     I  —  beg  your  pardon." 

She  averted  her  head  quickly,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
All  the  way  home  she  wept  softly;  but  he  did  not  see. 

When  they  were  once  more  within,  and  the  doors 
were  closed,  and  the  servants  shut  out,  they  stood  fac- 
ing each  other  helplessly. 

Gerald  spoke  at  last.  "  Tania,"  he  said  desperately, 
"  all  that  you  can  say  against  me  —  and  you  must  hate 
me  —  is  nothing  to  what  I  say  against  myself.  I  loathe 
myself—" 

"  I  love  you,"  she  interrupted. 

His  voice  caught.     "  But,  Tania,  I  —  can't  —  help  -— 

"  I  know,"  she  broke  in  again.     "  I  love  you." 
"I  can't  help  myself!     I  would  if  I  could;  but  I'm 
only  Gerald,  and  Gerald  is  a  beast  and  a  pig.     I  must 
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£|^  it  out  alone.  Thafa  the  wont:  —  even  70a  can't 
help  me.     I'll  go  —  and  lie  down  for  a  while." 

"And  think  I"  the  cried  pitifully. 

"  And  thinki "  he  answered,  trying  to  smile.  "  ToaOl 
see  that  I  shall  be  all  right  after  a  little.  I'm  —  I'm  — 
oh,  don't  think  I  don't  love  yon  I " 

"  I  don't,"  she  returned.  "  I  know  yon  lore  me.  Too 
lore  me  too  much." 

Yet  even  while  he  spoke  to  her,  even  while  he  loved 
her  so,  the  picture  of  the  man's  face,  seen  in  the  Bois, 
glowed  before  him,  and  drove  him  into  solitude.  In 
Tama's  room  —  that  had  been  his  room,  too,  for  so  long 
now  —  he  threw  himself  down,  alone,  on  the  wide  white 
bed  —  their  bed  —  and  fought,  desperately  and  unavail- 
ingly;  fought  puritanism,  the  past,  his  own  unreason- 
ableness,—  knowing  tragically  that  he  was  fighting  only 
words,  and  that  they  were  too  strong  for  hiuL 

Until  now  the  whole  dead  affair  had  been  somehow 
only  a  terrible  abstraction.  Even  in  the  picture  that 
his  sick  rebellious  mind  had  painted  of  Tania  in  her 
lover's  arms  the  lover  had  been  but  a  shadow,  a  pale 
personification  of  evil;  now,  since  the  meeting  in  the 
Bois,  the  unsubstantial  spectre  became  a  living  man, 
and  the  episode  itself  crystallized  into  flaming  concrete- 
ness.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Gerald  hated  pas* 
sionately;  and  with  his  hate  came  jealousy.  He  paid 
exorbitantly  for  every  bit  of  the  sensitiveness  that  Urth, 
breeding  and  his  own  training  had  created  and  nurtured 
in  himself.  His  hate  and  jealousy  were  sheer  pain, 
and  —  worse  —  not  pain  blind  and  incomprehensible, 
but  pain  that  he  understood. 

"  Not  a  phantom,  but  a  man ! "  he  cried.  "  A  man 
with  a  ruddy  face,  yellow  moustaches  and  a  fur-coat! 
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And  sht,  Tania^  has  loved  him^  too^  with  passion^  aa  ihe 
liaa  me!"  He  clenched  his  hands  murderoiialy.  Hia 
eyes  burned^  and  his  head  throbbed;  jet  his  mind  was 
savagely  alive« 

'*  But  you  knew  M  thii  before,** 

"  I  did  not  know  really.  I  did  not  feel  really/'  he 
answered  himself. 

Doubts  of  her  swept  over  him.  Their  brutality  made 
him  sick  with  loathing  of  himself,  but  he  was  powerless 
to  check  them.  Must  there  not  be  something  low  in 
her  that  she  had  not  cherished  the  inviolability  of  her 
body?  Her  mother  had  been  a  courtesan;  did  she  not 
inherit  the  courtesan's  lazness?  Had  she  not  jrielded 
even  to  him,  Gerald,  too  easily? 

"  Lazness/'  "  moral  sense "  and  "  want  of  moral 
sense/' — these  were  merely  ideas,  generalisations^ 
"  words,"  he  called  them.  Should  he  let  them  blacken 
her  who  in  a  half-year  of  intimate  unselfish  love  had 
shown  him  nothing  but  sweetness,  fineness  and  nobility? 
Pity  and  tenderness  for  her  brought  tears  to  his  eyes 
with  a  rush;  then  the  doubts  assailed  him  again. 

"Words/'  he  muttered  half  deliriously,  "what  are 
words  ?     Words  are  wolves !  " 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Tania  stole  in  and 
knelt  by  the  bed.  "  My  boy !  My  poor,  poor  boy  I "  she 
whispered.  "  I  can't  leave  you  to  suffer  alone  any 
longer.     It's  been  a  whole  hour !  " 

He  crept  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and,  bending  over^ 
put  his  arms  about  her.  "An  hour?"  he  repeated^ 
weeping  with  exhaustion. 

The  days  that  followed  were  distressing.  Gerald 
loved  Tania,  it  is  true,  more  even  than  before.  There 
was  more  tenderness  in  his  passion^  more  passion  la 
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his  tenderness.  Their  relationship  was  mnoMed  bj 
pity.  But  of  that  smooth  quiet  content,  which  alone  can 
be  the  basis  of  existence,  no  vestige  was  left.  At  mo- 
ments Gerald  would  overwhelm  the  girl  in  a  sea  of  re- 
morseful love,  lavishing  fancies  on  her,  inventing  new 
names  for  her,  worshipping  her  delicately,  until  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes;  at  others  his  doubts,  his  fears,  his 
jealousy  poured  forth  in  spite  of  himself  —  never  bit- 
terly, indeed,  but  in  an  uncontrolled  anguish  that  must 
have  hurt  her  more  than  would  bitterness. 

"  You  loved  him  with  passion,  too?  " 

"No!  No!  I  only  thought  I  did !  I  suppose  I  must 
have  thought  I  did.  Gerald,  dear,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter? " 

"  But  you  —  you  did  not  love  him  more  than  you  love 
me?" 

"  But  no !  But  no !  But  no !  I  never  really  loved 
anyone  but  you !  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  How  can  I  prove 
to  you?  There  is  nothing,  nothing,  nothing,  I  can 
do—" 

And  then :  "  Oh,  Tania,  forgive  me !  '^  he  would  cry. 
"I  know!  I  know!  But  I'm  so  weak!  I  beg  your 
pardon,  dearest." 

There  was  almost  no  rest,  no  relaxation,  for  either  of 
them.  Their  love  and  their  pain  both  were  too  sharp, 
the  revulsion  from  one  to  the  other  too  swift.  No  one 
could  long  endure  the  strain  of  such  intensity.  The 
young  man  became  nervous  to  the  point  of  illness,  and 
suffered  beside  from  a  miserable  Parisian  cold;  and  the 
girl  grew  pathetically  pale  and  worn. 

"Gerald,  my  boy,"  she  said  one  day,  her  voice  des- 
perate with  sorrow,  "  it  can't  go  on  like  this.  I  am  at 
the  end  of  everything.     I  can't  bear  to  see  yon  suffer 
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80 !  And  your  cold  —  you  cough  terribly!  You  must 
go  away  to  where  it's  warm." 

"  Why/'  he  replied,  "  who  knows  ?  I  might  add  one 
to  the  long  list  of  consumptive  heroes."  He  laughed 
scornfully.     "  Fancy  me  as  a  hero  of  any  kind !  " 

"  Don't !  "  she  exclaimed  in  horror. 

He  caught  her  to  him  repentantly.  "  Forgive  me^ 
sweet!  I  think  it  would  be  lovely  to  go  away.  Where 
shall  we  go  f  " 

She  clung  to  him  without  answering,  but  the  next 
afternoon  she  reverted  to  the  subject.  "  I  was  serious 
yesterday/'  she  asserted.  "  You  should  really  go  away 
for  a  while." 

"  But  when  and  where  you  like,  chirxe/'  he  responded 
promptly.  **  To  the  south  }  —  to  Italy  }  We  should  love 
Italy." 

She  hesitated.  "  But  no,  Gerald  dear,"  she  said  after 
a  moment.     "  I  mean  —  that  you  should  go  alone." 

"  Alone !  Without  you !  "  He  threw  his  arms  around 
her  and  clasped  her  convulsively. 

She  nodded,  her  lips  trembling.  "  Only  for  a  little 
while  —  for  a  month  —  for  three  weeks  —  so  that  you 
can  get  well  and  calm  again,  and  rest,  rest ! "  she 
pleaded.  "  You  can't  rest  now  where  I  am.  I  believe 
I  am  killing  you!  I  couldn't  live  with  you  always  — 
marry  you  —  if  it  made  you  suffer  like  this.  But  go 
away,  go  away,  love,  for  a  while,  to  some  sunny  southern 
place,  not  tense  like  Paris,  but  where  you  can  think 
quietly,  and  grow  calm,  a:&d  feel  that  nothing  matters 
but  our  love, —  and  then  come  back  to  me,  to  my  arms, 
dearest!  Come  back  and  make  me  your  wife."  She 
smiled  sadly.  "  Are  you  perhaps  afraid  to  trust  me 
alone  for  a  month  ?  " 
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"Not  trust  you!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  strange 
•incerity  that  not  all  his  doubts  could  have  shaken, — 
"  I  have  given  you  my  soul ! "  He  looked  at  her  wist- 
fully, his  heart  heavy  with  the  perception  of  all  he  must 
have  made  her  suffer.  "My  poor  little  Tania!"  he 
whispered  at  last.  "  I  would  rather  be  in  torture  with 
you  than  in  Heaven  alone;  —  only,  it  is  too  cruel  to  you. 
I  wiU  go,  love." 

She,  too,  no  doubt,  would  rather  have  suffered  with 
him;  but  she  accepted  his  sacrifice  —  for  his  sake,  he 
knew,  as  he  was  making  it  for  hers.  Their  tender  under- 
standing of  each  other  brought  them  a  breath  of  in- 
finitely sweet  happiness. 

So  it  came  about  that  they  stood  one  evening  only 
three  days  later  (for  the  separation  was  too  grievous 
to  be  delayed)  in  the  echoing  train-shed  of  the  Gare  de 
Lyon,  beside  the  shining  train-de-luxe  that  was  to  carry 
Gerald  south  to  Rome.  They  paced  the  platform 
silently,  hand  in  hand.  Far  out  in  the  darkness  beyond 
the  engine  they  paused,  and  she  turned,  fronting  him, 
her  face  wet  with  tears. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  sob,  "  I  can't  bear  to  have  yon 
go !     I  love  you  too  much !  " 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  neck,  and  stroked  her  cheek 
softly.  For  the  moment  he  was  the  stronger.  "Don't 
ery  so,  dearest ! "  he  begged.  "  It's  only  for  a  little 
while  —  only  for  three  little  weeks." 

•'  Oh,  yes !  Oh,  yes !  "  she  burst  out.  "  It's  only  for 
a  little  while, —  then  you'll  come  back  to  me,  my  boy, 
—  and  we'll  be  so  happy,  so  happy !  —  and  I'll  be  your 
wife,  beloved, —  your  tender  passionate  wife,  and  your 
little  comrade  —  forever !  "     She  nestled  her  head  on  his 
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shoulder  with  a  sigh  of  happiness.  When  she  raised  it 
again  she  was  qnite  cahn. 

"  Tania^  my  sweetheart^"  he  said^  "  I  beseech  yon  to 
forgive  me  —  no^  love^  don't  protest!  —  forgive  me  all 
the  times  I've  hurt  yon  so;  —  and  just  think  only  that 
I  love  you  more  than  anyone  ever  loved  before.  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart  and  my  body  and  my  soul." 

She  lifted  her  face  and  kissed  him  passionately  on 
the  mouth. 

"  Now  go,  go !  "  he  cried  pitifully.  "  Don't  wait  for 
the  train  to  start !     I  want  to  stay  strong ! " 

They  kissed  again,  and  she  fled  hastily.  She  turned 
once  near  the  gate  to  throw  him  a  kiss  with  both  hands. 
He  saw  her  raise  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  as  she 
moved  away;  then  she  disappeared. 


IV 


Gerald  guided  his  horse  through  a  gate  in  the  fence 
out  upon  the  white  deserted  road  that  led  back  to  Ponte 
Molle^  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  Rome.  The  animal 
pridced  up  his  ears  for  a  moment,  then  settled  wearily 
into  a  slow  trot.  To  the  right,  where  the  sun  was  set- 
ting, and  behind,  and  to  the  left,  the  Campagna  was 
spread  out,  cold,  desolate,  infinitely  melancholy;  while 
ahead,  from  the  crest  of  each  little  hiU,  the  dty  could  be 
seen  in  the  far  distance,  with,  rising  over  it,  a  tiny  patch 
of  blue  that  was  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's. 

Two  weeks  had  passed  since  the  young  man  had 
arrived  in  Rome.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  week 
he  had  driven  himself  desperately  through  a  course  of 
sight-seeing  that  would  have  satisfied  even  Baedeker; 
and  not  one  thing  had  touched  his  heart.  He  could 
appreciate  intellectually;  his  emotions  were  dead.  He 
held  sarcastic  conversations  with  himself: 

"  And  so  you  have  been  in  Rome,  Mr.  Northrop  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  in  Rome." 

"  And  what  have  you  done  there?  " 

"  I  have  recovered  from  a  cold,  thank  yofo." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  he  rented  a 
horse  from  a  famous  riding-school,  and  spent  his  days  in 
the  country.  He  had  always  been  tender  of  horses  be- 
fore; now  he  rode  mercilessly  and  —  though  he  was  by 
nature   too   sensitive   to  be   physically   fearless  —  very 

recklessly,  galloping  up-hill  and  down  over  the  freaky 
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fields  (tor,  once  in  the  Campagna^  he  would  qnit  the 
roads),  and  taking  fences  frequently  in  the  effort  to  tire 
himself  out.  Yet  when  he  had  raced,  panting,  up  a  long 
slope,  or  when,  as  now,  at  sunset,  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  homeward,  his  apathy  remained. 

This  day  was  but  a  sample  of  all  his  days.  He  had 
ridden  thirty  miles,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon to  rest  at  a  shepherd's  hut,  whose  dirty  grinning 
occupants,  with  the  appearance  of  stage  banditti, 
welcomed  him  in  childlike  joy,  talked  to  him  in  guttural 
Roman  dialect,  and  gave  him  ricotia  to  eat  in  a  huge 
wooden  bowl. 

His  horse  relapsed  into  a  walk,  and  Gerald  did  not 
urge  him  further,  but  sat,  his  head  bowed  above  his  wide 
black  cape.  He  remembered  the  day  at  Mrs.  Heather- 
stone's  when  he  had  spoken  of  riding  in  the  Campagna. 
Mrs.  Heatherstone,  Mr.  Merton,  Clara, —  he  thought  of 
the  people  who  had  been  at  the  tea,  wondering  idly  that 
they  should  seem  so  unreal.  He  tried  for  a  time  to  make 
them  appear  flesh-and-blood,  then,  failing,  wandered  off 
to  others, —  to  Helen,  his  cousin,  Carteret,  and  Lee. 

"  Just  phantoms ! "  he  murmured,  shaking  his  head. 
"  In  all  the  world  there  are  only  Tania  and  I  who  Vtvtf 
—  and  sometimes,  if  my  heart  did  not  ache  so  painfully, 
I  would  think  there  was  only  she.''  His  lips  ti^tened, 
and  he  put  his  hand  inside  his  cape  to  make  sure  that  her 
last  letter  was  still  safe  in  his  coat  pocket.  At  the 
touch  phrases  in  it  flamed  up  before  his  mind: — '*0h, 
Gerald,  my  love,  why  do  you  iuffer  sot  Do  you  want 
io  break  my  heartf  '*  The  memory  of  the  words  in  his 
letter  that  had  called  forth  her  cry  sent  a  pang  of  re- 
morse and  anger  through  him.     He  groaned  aloud.    "  It 
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ma^  he,  Gerald,  that  iuffering  that  leads  tamewhere,  thai 
overcame$  something,  that  builds  up  some  deeper  happi- 
ness, is  good.  At  least  it  is  what  ChrisUanittf  teaches. 
It  may  he  so.  But  even  Christianitif  cannot  be  cruel 
enough  to  pretend  that  suffering  of  which  nothing  can 
possibly  come  is  right.  And  ah,  dearest,  your  pain  is 
so  futile,  so  terribly  without  any  goal.  I  swear  to  yam 
that  I  never  loved,  that  I  never  could  love,  but  you.  Can 
I  do  more  than  love  you  that  wayf  Can  I  do  more  ikon 
give  you  all  of  me?  If  I  can,  if  it  is  atonement  that  the 
grim  old  Christian  in  you  demands,  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  atone  for  the  past,  and  I  will  do  it  —  so  very 
gladly.'' 

Gerald  threw  his  arm  across  his  eyes  that  burned 
with  tears.  "And  that  she  would  do/'  he  cried^  chok- 
ing^ "  not  because  she  believes  in  atonement  —  ah^  the 
vicious  wicked  doctrine !  —  but  just  —  for  love  —  of 
me ! "  He  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket  to  read  the 
end^  only  to  see  the  characters  her  hand  had  formed; 
lie  knew  the  words  by  heart. 

"  In  every  line  you  write  I  can  feel  you  trying  ta  he 
strong,  trying  not  to  hurt  me.  Ah,  yesr-^try  to  he 
hraoe,  but  do  not  try  mat  to  hart  me.  Never  pretend  to 
me,  love.  It  would  do  no  good,  and  you  WH»tt  noL  For 
I  am  so  much  yours j —  not,  as  you  said  once,  a  Utile  wU 
bird;  but  for  you  so  very  tame  a  litUe  hhrd,  your  Tania 
who  adores  you.'* 

Then  beneath,  repeated  and  underlined:  "Do  not 
come  back  yet!  Do  not  come  bach!  Do  not  eome 
hack!  " 

And  beneath  this,  almost  indedpheraUy  written: 
'*  Ah,  Gerald  love,  I  have  need  of  only  you;  but  yom 
have  need  of  a  God,  I  beUeve.     There  was  an  altmr  m 
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Athetu  once  to  Pity;  hut  I  think  your  ancettort  puUed 
it  down/* 

He  returned  the  letter  to  his  pocket.  "  '  Don't  come 
back!  Don't  come  back  yet!'"  be  murmured.  "It  is 
for  my  sake  that  she  says  it;  but  for  her  sake  I  must 
not."  He  flung  his  head  down  against  the  horse's  mane^ 
his  arm  about  its  neck.  "  Oh,  God  I  "  he  sobbed,  "—  if 
there  is  a  God  —  help  me ! "  He  lifted  his  face,  and, 
looking  ahead  of  him  in  a  daze,  caught  sight  of  the  dis- 
tant dome  of  Saint  Peter's,  sketched  hard  and  blue 
against  the  dull  sky.  He  straightened  up  suddenly. 
"  Fool  and  coward  in  a  world  of  fools  and  cowards  I " 
he  cried  fiercely.  He  touched  his  horse  with  his  riding 
crop,  trotted  him  recklessly  down  the  hill  into  Ponte 
Molle,  and  stopped  before  a  trattoria  to  ask  for  brandy. 

Arrived  at  his  hotel,  he  dressed  and  descended  to 
dinner.  His  eyes  rested  on  a  decayed  and  bestial-faced 
Englishman  at  the  table  in  front  of  his,  who  drank  ex- 
actly a  half-bottle  of  whiskey  at  each  meal;  and  his 
ears  were  full  of  the  nasal  Hoosier  voice  of  a  woman 
behind  him,  recounting  her  interview  with  the  Pope. 
But  sounds  and  sights  alike  came  to  him  thinly,  without 
substance,  as  though  filtering  through  a  wall.  He  did 
not  reflect  on  the  quality  of  his  isolation.  If  he  had,  he 
would  have  seen  himself  as  crouched  in  the  centre  of 
some  Arabian  magician's  fire-circle. 

He  was  living  over  again  the  day  at  Coutances.  "  Ah, 
then,"  he  was  thinking  passionately,  "  for  that  once, 
there  was  nothing  evil  in  the  world  or  in  me.  But  that 
was  only  one  little  day  —  and  it  passed  so  swiftly !  One 
little  day  in  a  whole  life ! " 

The  Englishman  drank  his  whiskey  and  water  in  slow 
gulps,   and   the    Indiana   voice   behind   Gerald's   taUe 
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drawled  on.  "  Such  a  sweet  old  man !  So  kind  of  sad- 
looking!  I  never  thought  I  could  bring  myself  to  kiss 
his  hand  —  you  all  kiss  his  ring^  I  suppose  yon  know^ 
—  but  honestly  it  seemed  just  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world." 

"  The  little  old  post-card  woman  was  a  sorceress. 
'  Madame  and  monsieur  should  see  the  gardens/  she  said ; 
and  we  did  not  believe  her  at  first.  We  went  down 
marble  steps  to  the  gardens,  and  each  step  was  a  step 
further  out  of  life.  At  the  bottom  there  was  nothing  of 
reality  left.  When  we  came  out  we  should  have  found 
that  we  had  lived  our  whole  life  in  what  we  thought 
was  an  hour, —  and  had  grown  '  old  and  gray  and  full 
of  sleep.'     Oh,  that  would  have  been  better ! 

"If  we  could  only  go  again  to  Coutances !  I  do  not 
think  one  could  suffer  in  Coutances.  '  It's  so  brown/ 
Tania  said ;  '  brown  as  they  say  Siena  is  brown.' "  He 
started.  After  dinner  he  went  at  once  to  the  hotel- 
office  and  asked  for  a  time-table.  "  Let  me  have  my 
bill,  please,"  he  said,  when  he  had  consulted  the  book. 
"  I  shall  go  on  to  Siena  in  the  morning." 

The  next  morning,  rather  than  wait  until  ten  for  the 
express,  Gerald  took  a  very  early  local.  Lights  shone 
pallidly  in  the  streets;  the  station  was  cold  and  full  of 
the  fresh  echoing  sounds  of  a  winter  dawn;  and  the 
Campagna,  as  the  train  drew  out  into  it,  was  hung  with 
a  soft  mist  that  the  sunrise  was  changing  to  a  diffused 
rosy  glow. 

Gerald  was  alone  in  the  compartment,  except  for  a 
middle-aged  pladd-faced  woman  with  bright  red  cheeks 
and  New  England  spectacles.  As  the  journey  progres- 
sed she  fidgeted  over  the  pages  of  "  The  Road  in  Tot- 
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cany  "  and  cast  frequent  restless  glances  at  the  young 
man.  He  saw  that  she  was  longing  to  talk;  and  because 
he  was  really^  with  all  his  defects,  kind-hearted  he  laid 
down  his  book  and  gave  her  the  opportunity. 

"  We  might  just  as  well  be  friends  for  a  few  hours, 
mightn't  we?  "  he  asked,  with  courteous  banality. 

She  sighed  happily  and  smiled  at  him.     "  Oh,  then  you 
are  American  —  or  English,"  she  remarked  comfortably. 
American,  yes,"  he  replied* 

I  was  wondering  if  you  weren't,  but  I  wasn't  sure. 
You  were  reading  French,  but  so  many  people  read 
French  nowadays  that  you  can't  tell  much  by  that.  But 
I  thought  you  looked  a  little  French.  Are  you  going  on 
to  Florence?" 

"  No,  to  Siena." 

"  Oh,  then  you  change  at  Chiusi.  That's  too  bad.  I 
hoped  you  were  going  on.  I'm  going  to  Florence  to  meet 
my  son.  He's  studying  piano  in  Vienna,  but  he's  com- 
ing down  to  be  with  me  for  a  couple  of  weeks." 

"  You  must  be  very  happy.     You're  often  in  Italy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  returned  cheerfully.  "  I've  been  in 
Italy  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  live 
in  Taormina  generally."  (She  pronounced  Italian 
names  as  they  would  logically  be  pronounced  if  they  were 
English).  "I  like  Italy  very  much.  Of  course  I'm 
proud  of  being  an  American;  but  I  guess  an  old  woman 
like  me  won't  be  missed  there,  and  I  can  find  Americans 
everywhere.  I'd  stay  with  my  son  in  Vienna  while  he's 
studying,  if  the  climate  there  weren't  so  bad  for  my 
throat.  Maybe  it's  just  as  well  I  don't.  Young  men 
don't  like  to  have  the  old  folks  around  too  much,  even 
though  they  are  fond  of  them,"  she  concluded  easily. 

Gerald  considered  his  companion  for  a  moment.     He 
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recognised  in  her^  but  without  ccmdescension^  a  ^TP^j — 
the  middle-aged  Anglo-Saxon  woman  who,  caught  — 
solely  but  firmly  —  by  some  exotic  charm  that  she  finds 
in  Italy,  stays  on  and  on  there,  acquainting  herself 
thoroughly  with  everything  practical  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know  to  live  and  travel,  visiting  museums  and  gal- 
leries with  genuine  relish,  yet  remaining  always  im- 
mutably Anglo-Saxon,  without  a  trace  of  real  understand- 
ing for  either  the  traditions  or  the  future  of  the  country 
and  its  people, —  a  type  as  distinct  as  the  tourist-type, 
but  very  different  and  much  more  agreeable. 

"  We  might  as  well  know  each  other's  names,  even  if 
it's  only  for  a  few  hours/'  he  heard  her  saying.  "  It's 
lots  more  comfortable.  Besides,  I  always  remember  peo- 
ple, and  just  as  like  as  not  we'll  meet  again.  My  name's 
Mrs.  Pickering." 

Gerald  responded  in  kind. 

"  You  know  Siena,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  remarked  after  a 
while,  at  a  brief  break  in  the  conversation.  "  Is  it  at- 
tractive ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Mrs.  Pickering  replied,  nodding  vigorously 
and  polishing  her  gold  spectacles.  "  It's  a  dear  little 
place,  very  mediaeval, —  more  mediaeval  than  any  other 
town  except  Perugia,  I  should  say.  The  cathedral's 
beautiful, —  Gothic,  and  all  black-and-white  striped." 

"And  is  it  —  Siena  —  really  very  brown?"  he  asked 
wistfully. 

"  Brown ! "  she  exclaimed,  laying  her  glasses  in  her 
lap,  and  gazing  at  him.  "  I  don't  know.  Why,  jes^  I 
suppose  it  is.     I  never  thought." 

He  flushed  faintly. 

"You  don't  look  very  well,"  she  observed  kfndlj. 
"Have  you  been  ill?" 
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His  lips  contracted  qniddy^  bat  he  answered  her 
calmly.  "  Quite  well^  thank  yon.  I  came  down  from 
Paris  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  cold.     It's  gone  now." 

"  Have  you  much  time  to  wait  here?  "  the  New  En^ 
land  woman  inquired^  as  the  train  drew  into  Chiusi  some 
three  hours  later. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour." 

Then  we  could  have  lunch  together.     My  train  stops 
twenty-five  minutes." 

They  sat  down  side  by  side  at  a  long  table.  She 
filled  her  glass  from  the  tiny  flask  of  chianti  before  her 
place^  and  he  poured  himself  a  tumbler  of  water;  but 
she  caught  his  hand.  "  You  mustn't  drink  the  water/' 
she  exclaimed  firmly.  "  There's  a  lot  of  typhoid  around 
this  year.  Drink  some  mineral  water.  Nocera's  the 
healthiest." 

He  set  his  glass  down  submissively,  smiling  a  little 
to  himself,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  Nocera.  Mrs. 
Pickering  glowed  with  comfort;  she  seemed  to  radiate  it. 
Gerald  felt  more  peaceful  than  he  had  felt  for  a  long 
time.  He  thought  that  talking  must  be  to  her  like  the 
strengthening  touch  of  the  earth  to  Antaeus.  But  he 
thought  this  kindly,  without  any  feeling  of  superiority, 
simply  from  his  ineradicable  instinct  to  analyse.  Some- 
thing faintly,  if  politely,  disdainful  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward people  who  were  his  mental  inferiors  had  gone  out 
of  him,  leaving  him  certainly  sweeter  in  personality,  but 
carrying  with  it,  as  he  himself  carelessly  recognised, 
something  valuable.  He  liked  his  new  friend  and  was 
sorry  when  she  went  back  to  her  train,  though  her  de- 
parture made  it  possible  for  him  to  discard  the  Nocera, 
which  he  particularly  disliked. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  he  reached  Siena,  and  twi- 
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light  was  falling.  He  stood  gasiDg  almost  tremuloasly 
at  the  brown-walled  city  on  the  height  above  him^  and  on 
which  the  late  sunlight  still  shone  feebly.  It  re- 
presented to  him  a  passionate  hope  of  a  miracle;  for  no 
sick  aching  believer  ever  went  to  Lourdes  with  more 
fervent  prayerfulness  than  Gerald  to  Siena.  Tania  had 
said  of  Coutances:  "It  is  so  brown^ — as  they  say 
Siena  is  brown."  But  Coutances  had  given  him  the  one 
perfect  day  of  his  life.  If  Siena  was  indeed  like  the 
Norman  town  might  not  it^  too^  have  some  strange  sweet 
cleansing  quality  that  would  —  not  merely  rain  peace 
into  his  soul;  it  was  not  that  most  of  all  that  he  longed 
for  —  but  bring  him  some  measure  of  sanity^  straighten 
things  out  in  his  heart  as  they  were  already  long  since 
straightened  in  his  mind,  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
go  back  to  Tania,  and  marry  her,  without  hurting  her 
every  hour?  He  did  not  ask  for  everything.  Grant 
him  that,  and  he  would  still  accept  some  suffering  gladly 
—  only  not  so  much!  not  so  much!  It  is  easy  to 
ridicule  his  childishness;  but  do  we  not  in  fact  set  about 
half  our  undertakings  for  just  such  fanciful  infantile 
reasons  ? 

Gerald  despatched  his  luggage  to  the  hotel  by  the 
onmibus,  and  set  off  on  foot  up  the  hill  to  the  city,  his 
heart  beating  quickly.  Surely  no  one  else  ever  entered 
Siena  in  so  odd  a  mood.  It  was  like  an  imaginary  city 
entered  in  a  dream;  he  neither  saw  nor  looked  for  any- 
thing of  what  it  really  was;  he  merely  searched  it  for 
a  resemblance  which  it  refused  him.  The  streets  were 
quite  dark  when  he  finally  entered  his  hotel,  and  was 
shown  to  his  room,  that  was  immense,  cold,  stone-floored^ 
and  had  a  high  ceiling  with  painted  and  gilded  beams. 
The  blinds  of  the  windows  had  been  closed.     He  opened 
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them^  but  could  see  nothing  save  a  great  gulf  of  black- 
neu^  starred  with  faint  far-spaced  points  of  light. 
There  were  few  guests  at  the  hotel.  He  dined  in  an 
almost  empty  hall^  returned  at  cmce  to  his  room,  and 
wrote  to  Tania.  Writing  to  her  was  his  whole  life  now; 
yet  he  dreaded  and  shrank  from  it  increasingly,  for  each 
of  his  letters  was  a  fierce  struggle  to  keep  his  sick  state 
of  mind  from  her  knowledge, —  and  he  was  so  tired  that 
the  effort  was  anguish. 

He  rose  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  up  the  next  morning, 
and  went  to  the  window.  It  looked  down  over  one  of 
those  deep  valleys  that  the  pestilence  depopulated  cen- 
turies ago,  and  that  still  remain  empty  uninhabited 
spaces  within  the  city  walls.  Rows  of  grape-vines,  thin 
and  bare  at  this  season,  and  little  square  cultivated 
patches  clung  to  its  sides.  A  border  of  modem  barracks 
crowned  the  crest  of  its  farther  slope.  Beyond  them  the 
dty  ended,  and  the  Tuscan  plain  beneath  swept  desol- 
ately away.  Quite  near,  on  the  left,  above  the  valley 
appeared  the  great  black-and-white  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  scene  had  the  stem  harsh  beauty  of  mediaeval 
Italy, —  no  touch  of  the  languorous  softness  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  inevitably  corrupted  by  an  immense  and 
consistently  rhapsodic  descriptive  literature,  expects  of 
that  much  misunderstood  land.  Gerald  stared  at  it  with 
awe.  "  This  like  Coutances !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  As  little 
as  '  Paradise  Lost '  resembles  '  As  You  Like  It! "' 

It  has  perhaps  by  now  become  obvious  that  there  were 
in  Gerald  beside  his  puritanism  and  paganism  two  other 
traits  equally  antipathetic;  —  the  one  an  idealistic 
quality  allied  to  his  feeling  for  beauty,  that  led  him  to 
set  for  himself  imaginative  poetic  conceptions  of  persons, 
things,  cities;  the  other  a  sharp  honesty  of  observation 
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that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  retain  illusiont  in 
the  presence  of  reality.  He  was,  perhaps,  an  idealist 
bom  into  an  age  of  realism;  which  was,  at  any  rate,  better 
than  to  have  been  bom  a  realist  in  an  age  of  romance. 
For  what  anyone  but  a  genius  tries  for  is  always  that  of 
which  he  feels  the  air  of  his  epoch  full;  and  if  an  ideal- 
ist trying  for  realism  is  pathetic,  at  least  his  effort  has 
not  the  sterility  of  the  realist's  struggle  after  idealism. 
Thus,  having  seen  the  stem  soul  of  Siena  face  to  face, 
the  young  man  neither  averted  his  eyes  nor  sought  to 
delude  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  his  perception,  though 
at  the  vision  a  gulf  seemed  to  open  about  him,  all  dreams 
of  external  aid  dropped  away;  he  felt  himself  wrecked, 
Crusoe-like,  in  a  spiritual  wilderness,  and  without  the 
strength  to  construct  a  new  world. 

It  is  so  clear  what  Gerald  needed  to  save  him.  Not 
beauty,  not  Coutances,  but  life.  Only  a  step  out  of  his 
austere  egoism  into  life,  and  his  latent  humanity  would 
have  welled  up,  his  wretchedness  would  have  leaped  to 
meet  its  wretchedness.  Pity  would  have  been  the  heal- 
ing fountain  that,  flowing  through  his  heart,  would  have 
left  it  scarred,  no  doubt,  and  unyouthf ul  —  nothing  coold 
have  effaced  the  memory  of  his  suffering, —  but  sane,  at 
least,  and  only  tenderly  sad.  But  he,  lacking  perspec- 
tive, did  not  know  this ;  and,  perhaps,  had  he  known  it, 
would  have  scorned,  as  base,  acting  upon  it.  If  it  seems 
strange  that,  being  neither  hard  nor  without  sympathy, 
he  did  not  unwittingly  follow  this  course,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  he  had  so  encased  himself  with  his  own 
suffering  as  indeed  to  see  beyond  it  only  as  through  a 
dense  fog.  And  of  all  places  in  Italy  Siena  was  the 
worst  to  which  he  could  have  come.  Other  men,  of  leas 
susceptibility  and  without  his  misery,  have  gasped  at  its 
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loneliness.  Standing  at  sunset  on  its  battlements  one 
feels  the  emptiness  of  the  bare  plain  beneath  beat  like 
the  sea  about  the  hill;  and  in  the  narrow  main  street  of 
the  city  the  noise  and  movement  seem  as  artificial  as  on 
a  ship  in  mid-ocean. 

Gerald  remained  for  two  weeks  in  Siena^  bat  a  record 
of  his  stay  would  be  only  tedious  and  painful  repeti- 
tion. Nothing  existed  outside  of  himself,  Tania,  and  the 
grim  phantoms  of  the  past.  His  longing  for  her  be- 
came a  steady  enduring  pain;  his  struggles  with  them 
began  to  have  the  feverish  nature  of  hallucination* 
"  But  —  but  you  can't  fight  with  ghosts ! "  he  stammered 
aloud  one  night  in  his  room,  half  laughing  and  with  his 
eyes  full  of  tears.  "  Because  they  are  immortal  and 
can't  die.  Some  ghosts  might,  but  not  these  ghosts^ — 
words !  "  The  reflection  appeared  to  him  a  brilliant  an- 
alysis of  the  situation. 

And  now  in  Tama's  letters  he  began  to  discern  an 
increasing  gray  melancholy  and  the  dwindling  of  her  old 
sweet  hopefulness,  as  though  she,  too,  were  very,  very 
tired.  It  stirred  him  from  a  sick  apathy  to  sharp  bitter 
despair;  for,  if  his  letters  to  her  still  made  her  suffer^ 
then  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  could  help 
either  him  or  her.  He  had  spent  hours  on  his  letters; 
he  had  written  nothing  of  his  misery;  he  had  made  daily 
excursions  into  the  most  hidden  dusty  crannies  of  Siena, 
simply  by  descriptions  to  have  words  with  which  to  fill 
his  pages;  and  he  had  ended  invariably  with  such  tender 
delicate  falsehoods, —  of  how  he  was  beginning  to  see 
things  sanely  again,  and  could  soon  come  back  to  her  and 
be  more  worthy  her  love:  —  all  with  an  infinite  gentle 
laboriousness.  At  last  he  received  a  letter  almost  in- 
coherently desperate^  covered  with  tear-stains,  and  full 
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of  strange  ambigaous  phrases  in  which  the  young  man 
could  find  no  meaning.  For  once  the  girl  must  have 
given  way  completely;  and  Gerald  saw,  more  clearly 
than  he  had  seen  anything  in  his  long  month  of  separa- 
tion from  her,  how  weakly  and  selfishly  he  had  always 
counted  on  her  being  stronger  than  he.  The  painful 
burning  pity  that  sprang  up  in  his  heart  supplied  him 
with  energy.  He  needed  it;  for  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  His  pulse  marked  a  high  fever,  his  cheeks 
were  flushed,  he  felt  by  turns  hot  and  icy  cold,  and  he  had 
eaten  almost  nothing  for  two  days.  He  sent  Tania  a 
telegram  to  say  that  he  was  returning  at  once;  then 
packed  with  incredible  swiftness,  though  his  head  swam 
dissily  as  he  bent  over,  and  he  had  often  to  catch  at 
a  chair  to  steady  himself.  Two  hours  later  he  set  off 
for  Paris. 


The  train  to  which  Gerald  changed  at  Empoli  was  an 
hour  late^  so  that  he  did  not  reach  Florence  until  half 
past  two  in  the  morning.  He  could  not  bear  the  bleak 
thought  of  a  hotel  at  that  hour;  and  walked  out  into  the 
deserted  city,  leaving  the  black  shapeless  mass  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella  on  his  right,  and  ascending  a  narrow 
street,  framed  in  the  moonlit  end  of  which  the  campanile 
rose,  softly  dark,  ineffably  gracious,  with,  behind  H, 
scarcely  visible,  the  sweeping  curving  shadow  of  the 
cathedral  dome.  The  wistfulness  of  their  beauty  in  the 
silence  was  acute;  and  tears  sprang  to  the  young  man's 
ejea,  as  he  paused  in  the  empty  piazza  to  look  up.  But 
in  his  mental  and  physical  weakness  he  fancied  what  he 
now  felt  in  the  presence  of  such  loveliness  to  be  of  a 
different  nature  than  what  he  would  formerly  have  felt. 
"  Then,"  he  muttered,  "  it  seemed  that  something  of  me 
rushed  out  to  meet  beauty;  now  I  am  like  a  man  set 
down  in  an  epoch  not  his  own,  where  all  that  he  sees 
awes  him  with  its  aloofness.  Nothing  in  the  world  be- 
longs to  me  any  more.  I  am  a  part  of  nothing." 
Restlessness  caught  again  at  his  heart,  and  he  walked 
away,  the  echo  of  his  foot-steps  thrown  back  to  him 
from  the  Baptistery. 

The  effort  of  having  taken  a  decision  and  of  acting 
upon  it  was  a  narcotic  to  his  mind;  and  he  walked  in 
a  kind  of  lethargy.  Dawn  found  him  in  the  Piassale 
Michelangelo,   where  he  had   stood   for   a  long  tinier 
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leaning  on  the  parapet  and  gasing  down  at  the  paling 
lights  on  the  bridges  and  the  mist  rising  from  the 
river.  Scattered  somids  began  to  ascend.  The  city 
was  stirring  sleepily.  Gerald  drew  himself  up  with  a 
sigh  of  fatigue  and  locked  at  his  watch.  "  Six- 
thirty/'  he  remarked^  and  set  off  nervously^  though  more 
than  two  hours  remained  before  the  Paris  express  would 
depart.  At  the  station  the  ticket-windows  were  not 
yet  open,  and  he  went  into  the  restaurant,  forcing  him- 
self to  eat  and  drink.  He  took  a  compartment  for 
himself  in  the  sleeping-car. 

The  day  in  the  train  passed  somehow,  the  young  man's 
two  excursions  to  the  dining-car  being  two  hours  of  ac- 
tive horror.  "But  I  must  eat/'  he  told  himself.  "I 
must  not  have  Tania  find  me  looking  like  a  ghost." 
At  night  he  dropped  upon  his  berth,  and  lay,  tossing 
with  fever,  and  sleeping  fitfully,  dreaming  in  half- 
hours  of  slumber  interminable  meaningless  dreams. 
Once  he  dreamed  in  words, —  words  that  piled  them- 
selves relentlessly  one  above  another,  quite  senselessly 
but  with  all  the  semblance  of  coherence,  having  their 
subjects  and  predicates  as  though  they  were  significant 
sentences.  He  thought  bitterly  when  he  woke  that  the 
dream  was  sjrmbolic  of  his  life. 

There  were  floods  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the 
train  was  six  hours  late  in  Paris,  so  that  it  was  three 
the  next  afternoon  when  Gerald  stepped  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  where  he  had  said  good-bye 
to  Tania  little  more  than  a  month  before.  He  sent  hit 
InggAge  to  his  apartment  in  Passy  with  a  note  for 
Bastien  saying  that  he  would  be  there  himself  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  then  sprang  into  a  taxi-auto.  "  Bue 
d'AssasI"  he  cried  to  the  chauffeur;  '' ei  tfite!  pit€t*' 
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and  threw  himself  back  in  the  seat^  where  he  sat  trenK- 
bling  violently.  Twice  on  the  ride  he  leaned  from  the 
window  to  call  for  greater  speed;  but  his  lips  were  so 
dry  that  he  had  to  moisten  them  before  he  could  speak^ 
and  his  voice,  when  it  came,  sounded  so  tense  and  me- 
tallic that  it  startled  him.  During  the  last  mile  he 
began  to  count  rapidly  to  keep  from  going  mad  with  im- 
patience. "Why,  numbers  are  better  than  words!" 
he  murmured  dissily.  "  Numbers  are  gentle  and  obe- 
dient, and  follow  each  other-  as  they  ought,  and  mean 
something;  words  mean  nothing  but  they — "  He 
shook  himself  together.  "  What  nonsense ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Arrived  at  last,  he  leaped  from  the  car  before  it  had 
fairly  stopped,  thrust  a  gold-piece  into  the  chauffeur's 
hand,  and  ran  through  the  entry,  past  the  concierge's 
window,  to  the  door  he  knew  so  well;  but  his  hand  shook 
so  that  he  could  hardly  make  his  latch-key  enter  the 
lock.  Once  within,  however,  he  stood  for  long  minutes 
in  silence,  his  hand  over  his  heart,  his  back  against  the 
closed  door,  while  he  looked  with  stealthy  loving  glances 
about  the  little  hall  and  at  the  curving  staircase  that 
led  up  to  the  room  where  he  and  Tania  had  slept  in 
each  other's  arms.  He  tiptoed  over  to  it  and,  kneeling, 
kissed  its  lowest  step,  because  it  had  so  often  borne 
her  foot.  Then  he  rose,  and,  parting  the  curtains  that 
hung  the  entrance  to  the  drawing-room,  looked  in. 
There  was  no  one  there;  but  everything  in  the  room 
was  just  as  he  had  left  it:  and  this  seemed  strange  and 
lovely  to  him,  for  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  feeling 
that  he  had  been  gone  an  immense  while.  His  eye 
caught  the  yellow  glow  of  tulips  on  the  piano;  and  he 
uttered  a  low  cry,  that  the  girl  should  have  put  there 
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the  same  flowers  he  had  found  the  first  day  he  had 
terea. 

He  went  through  into  the  dining-room.  "  Tania ! " 
he  called  softly;  but  she  was  not  there,  and  there  was 
not  even  a  servant  in  the  kitchen.  Pnasled,  he  went  up- 
stairs. "  Perhaps  she  has  gone  out  for  the  afternoon 
and  let  the  servants  go/'  he  thooght ;  "  hot  then  can 
it  be  that  she  did  not  get  my  telegram?  —  or" — he 
started — "did  she  come  to  the  station  and  miss  me? 
I  was  in  snch  a  hurry.  Tania/'  he  cried,  "where  are 
yon? "  But  there  was  no  one  upstairs  either.  She 
must  return  soon,  though,  he  thought,  strangely  cahn 
since  he  had  entered  her  house;  and  he  stood  for  some 
time  in  her  bedroom,  fingering  tenderly  the  silver 
toilet  things  on  her  dresser  until  he  caught  sight  of  his 
face  in  the  glass,  and,  seeing  how  flushed  it  was,  be- 
came suddenly  conscious  that  it  was  burning  hot. 
Laughing,  he  touched  it  with  Tania's  pow^er-pufT;  and 
descended  to  the  drawing-room  to  wait. 

At  the  piano  he  leaned  over  to  brush  the  tulips  with 
his  lips;  and,  as  he  did  ao,  an  envelope  that  had  lain 
among  the  flowers  fell  out.  He  picked  it  up  and  gased 
at  it,  first  in  mere  surprise,  then  in  a  kind  of  dased 
apprehension.  It  was  sealed,  and  bore  as  superscrip- 
tion simply :     "  For  Gerald." 

He  carried  it  to  the  divan,  where  he  sat,  r^^ard- 
ing  it  fearfully,  turning  it  unopened  over  and  over 
in  his  hand.  "  Why  should  she  vrrite  to  me,"  he  asked 
himself,  "when  she  could  speak  to  me,  Idas  me,  fnr 
stead?  She  cannot  have  been  out  long  even;  for  the 
flowers  are  quite  fresh,  and  everything  is  in  its  place." 
The  thought  comforted  him  a  little,  but  he  still  tat 
without  breaking  the  seal.     "  Perhaps  some  one  whom 
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she  knows  is  ill,  or — "  For  one  terrible  moment  the 
vision  of  the  Russian  rose  before  him;  then  he  emshed 
it  scornfully.  "  Perhaps  her  affairs — "  All  at  once 
he  was  aware  that  there  had  been  for  some  time  a 
knocking  at  the  outer  door.  He  sprang  up  and  has- 
tened to  open.  He  could  have  wept  with  disappoint- 
ment; for  it  was  only  the  conderge,  that  pale-faced 
imperturbable  woman  with  whom  he  had  held  a  col- 
loquy the  day  that  he  had  discovered  Tania's  home. 

She  gave  an  almost  imperceptible  sigh  as  she  saw 
him.  "  I  came/'  she  remarked  in  her  blank  voice,  "  to 
ask  monsieur  if  he  had  found  the  letter  madame  left  for 
him  yesterday  when  she  went  away.  I  see/'  she  con- 
cluded, gazing,  however,  not  at  it,  but  at  him,  "  that  he 
has  found  it." 

The  floor  seemed  to  sway  around  Gerald;  but  he 
answered  her  without  a  flicker  of  expression  in  his  face. 
"  Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I  am  just  reading  it,  thank 
you."  He  had  never  in  his  life  been  so  much  a  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Then  monsieur  has  need  of  nothing? "  asked  the 
conciergpe,  not  unkindly. 

"  Of  nothing,  thank  you." 

She  departed  slowly,  leaving  the  door  ajar;  and  he 
went  back  to  the  divan  in  the  drawing-room,  tearing 
the  envelope  open  as  he  walked. 

"  Dearest,"  the  letter  began ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
sweet  word  in  her  round  sweeping  hand-writing  he  trem- 
bled so  that  he  had  to  sit  down  and  force  himself  to 
steadiness  before  he  could  continue. 

"  Dearest, —  I  have  made  a  decision  that  has  cost  me 
all  my  strength  and  my  youth;  so  that  writing  of  it  to 
you  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear.     If  you  knew  how 
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many  times    I    have   tried   to   write^  growing 

each  time!     All  day  I  have  been  trjing,  and  I  haTe 

become  so  fatigued  and  hopeless  that  this  time  wnut  do. 

"Ah,  lore,  do  yon  not  understand?  —  Yoo  most  not 
come  back  to  me !     I  must  not  let  you ! " 

The  young  man  uttered  a  low  cry;  but  read  on  with 
scarcely  a  pause. 

"  Gerald^  sweetheart,  do  you  think  I  don't  know  what 
you  went  through  —  in  Rome  —  in  Siena?  I  wept 
tears  that  hurt  me  so  over  your  poor  careful  letters, 
so  full  of  studied  hopefulness,  so  without  even  a  touch 
of  you.  Why,  dear,  even  the  hand-writing  was 
cramped  with  painful  effort !  Love,  you  used  —  so  fool- 
ishly but  so  firmly  —  to  fancy  me  clever:  —  how  much 
bitterness,  then,  you  must  have  undergone  to  think  to 
deceive  me  so  childishly!  The  other  night  I  dreamed 
I  saw  you  standing  by  something  —  it  may  have  been 
a  window  —  and  gazing  down  sadly  and  despairingly 
into  a  deep  black  gulf;  and  even  in  my  dream  I  under- 
stood that  such  a  gulf  was  all  about  you.  And  oh, 
Gerald,  my  boy,  even  before  you  left  me  you  had  grown 
so  weak,  so  thin!  Then,  now!  —  Ah,  I  am  crying! 
crying!     I  must  stop  for  a  moment." 

Tears  blurred  Gerald's  eyes.  He  crushed  the  letter 
to  his  lips ;  then  laid  it  aside  for  a  little  while,  struggling 
for  strength  to  go  on. 

"  Only  action  can  make  one  strong,"  it  continued^ 
—  and  even  in  his  pain  he  nodded  — "  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind.  If  I  think  only  of  what  I  must  do  I  am 
less  weak, —  and,  Gerald  dear,  that  is  to  go  away. 
Darling,  don't  you  see  that  your  love  for  me  is  killing 
you?  How  true  and  brave  a  love  it  must  be;  for  it  is 
fighting  You  Yourself;  —  and  either  It  must  die  or  Yon  I 
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But,  Gerald  dear,  I  love  jou  with  every  bit  of  my  aoid: 

—  do  yon  think,  then,  that  I  am  selfish  and '  wicked 
enough  for  that?  Conld  I  bear  it?  Would  yon  have 
me  suffer  worse  things  than  being  apart  from  you?  For 
even  hidden  away  where  you  cannot  find  me  I  shall 
still  love  you  the  same;  you  can't  help  that. 

"Ah,  dearest,  if  you  hate  me  for  what  I  am  doing 
you  will  be  cruel;  for  it  is  my  love  itself  that  is  driv- 
ing me  away  from  you.  See!  —  I  only  repeat  and  re- 
peat, and  say  nothing  really.  Yet  I  seem  to  myself 
now  to  see  so  clearly.  Listen,  Gerald,  my  boy;  I  will 
tell  it  to  you  in  a  story: 

**  There  is  a  bridge  that  leads  to  an  island  where 
is  to  be  found  a  happiness  too  deep  for  words  or  smiles 
or  tears.  But  it  is  a  toll-bridge.  To  cross  it  you  must 
pay!  you  must  pay!  You  must  pay  with  one  drop  of 
Uood  wrung  straight  from  your  heart.  For  nothing  else 
in  all  the  world  can  you  pass.  And  that  is  why  there 
are  so  few  who  cross  the  bridge.  It  is  strange  that 
those  on  the  island  should  be  so  happy;  for  their  wound 
always  pains  tiiem  a  little,  and  the  scar  above  their 
heart  never  quite  disappears. 

"  It  is  a  story  I  made  one  night  before  you  left  me, 
love;  —  only,  now  I  see  that  it  does  not  hold  all  the 
truth.  For  even  on  the  island  there  is  a  jealous  limit 
set  over  happiness;  so  that  of  one  or  two  who  come  very 
rarely  the  keeper  of  the  bridge,  seeing  how  in  them  hap- 
piness would  be  too  perfect,  demands  —  not  one  drop,  but 
all  the  blood  their  hearts  contain.  Do  you  think,  then,  I 
do  not  love  you  because  I  drag  you  back  from  the  bridge  ? 

—  my  Gerald  who  would  have  paid! 

"  Dearest,  as  much  as  I  love  you,  so  much  am  I  firm. 
Have  I  ever  told  you  one  lie?    Could  I  lie  to  you? 
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Then  believe  these  two  truths:  —  I  shall  never  let  yon 
find  me  again^  and  I  shall  never^  never  love  anyone  but 
you.  And  though  I  am  wretched  —  oh^  wretched!  — 
and  yon  cannot  guess  how  much  I>  too^  have  suffered,  I 
am  not  a  coward;  and  I  shall  not  be  —  I  am  not  even 
now  —  aU  wretched,  for  I  shall  be  loving  yon  bo;  —  and 
even  if  some  day  you  marry  (and  if  you  do  it  will  be 
a  woman  so  different  from  me;  but  she  cannot  love  yon 
more)  I  shall  be  sure  that  deep  in  your  heart  there  is 
something  that  belongs  to  me,  and  that  she  can  never 
possess. 

"  Dearest,  I  leave  you  all  my  things  in  the  places  you 
have  so  often  seen  them;  and  also  I  shall  hide  this  note 
in  the  tulips  where  you  will  be  certain  to  find  it,  but  not 
at  once, —  for  I  try  so  hard  to  spare  you  a  little." 

The  words  that  followed  seemed  almost  in  a  different 
hand.  "  Gerald,  my  boy,  my  first  and  last  and  only 
love, —  oh,  yes,  that  is  true !  true !  —  I  have  written  as 
though  I  were  so  strong!  Oh,  love,  please,  please  let 
me  be  weak  at  the  last!  I  am  only  a  girl  —  hardly 
more  than  twenty,  and  I  love  you!  I  love  you!  I  love 
you  so!  and  I'm  weeping,  and  my  heart  is  broken! 

"  Your  Tania.- 


Long  before  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  letter 
Gerald  was  reading  laboriously;  and,  though  the  words 
sank  one  by  one  into  his  soul,  like  stones  into  a  deep 
well,  they  stirred  no  ripple  at  its  surface.  Once  or  twiee 
he  drew  his  hand  unconsciously  across  his  head  that 
ached  terribly.  When  he  had  finished  he  folded  the 
letter  carefully  and  put  it  in  his  pocket;  then  rose 
mechanically  and  walked  a  little  way  toward  the  piano. 
But  before  he  reached  it  he  stopped  and  stood  swaying 
dizsily;  then  dropped  in  a  heap  to  the  floor. 


VI 

GsRALD  became  conscious  of  an  arm  beneath  his  head, 
and  of  hot  liquid  poured  into  his  mouth.  He  struggled 
with  repulsion  to  life  and  opened  his  eyes.  They  rested 
on  the  pale  face  of  the  concierge.  The  memory  of  the 
afternoon,  of  his  arrival,  of  Tania's  letter,  did  not 
need  to  rush  over  him;  it  had  remained  with  him  in 
sharpest  detail.  He  was  not  sensible  even  of  having 
fainted:  but  this  face  was  out  of  the  picture;  a  full 
minute  passed  before  he  recognised  it.  Then  he  smiled 
faintly  and  sat  up. 

"  You  are  very  good,  madame,"  he  faltered.  "  I  sup- 
pose —  I  — " 

"  Monsieur  n^ust  have  fainted,"  she  remarked.  "  I 
heard  him  fall,  and  came  up  at  once,  alarmed."  She 
considered  him  for  a  moment  inscrutably,  as  though  she 
thouj^t  much  more  than  she  said.  *'  It  is  ten  minutes 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  restore  monsieur." 

'*  Ten  minutes  1  —  But  I  am  indeed  sorry  1  Ton  are  too 
good!  I  remember  struggling  most  ungraciously  against 
something  some  one  was  offering  me.  It  must  have  been 
the  cognac  If  yon  wiU  give  it  to  me  now  I  will  take 
it  quietly." 

She  handed  him  the  glass;  and  he  drank  the  brandy 
in  slow  swallows,  looking  at  her  the  whiile.  He  noted 
with  surprise  that,  though  her  features  were  as  com- 
posed and  inexpressive  as  ever,  her  pale  eyes  held  tears. 
He  rose  to  his   feet  unsteadily.     "  But  you  see  that 

I  am  quite  well  now,"  he  observed.    "  I  thank  yon." 
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'*  Mali  non"  she  replied.  **  You  are  not  at  all  well^ 
monsieur."  (It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  spoken 
to  him  in  the  second  person).  "You  are  shivering. 
If  you  will  lie  down  on  the  divan  I  will  go  summon  a 
doctor." 

"  No^  no ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  could  not  lie  down^ 
and  I  do  not  need  a  doctor.  The  fresh  air  will  do  me 
good."  He  walked  firmly  to  the  dining-room,  returned 
with  the  carafe  of  brandy,  and  poured  out  another  lit- 
tle glass.  "  You  see/'  he  said  quietly,  raising  it  to  his 
lips.  "  And  then  I  must  go.  I  have  so  many  things 
to  do." 

"  Things  to  do  ?  "  she  repeated  hesitatingly,  with  an 
odd  look.     "  Monsieur  will  — "  and  paused. 

He  regarded  her,  in  amazement  at  her  curiosity; 
then,  suddenly  comprehending  it,  smiled.  "  Oh,  only 
to  see  certain  people,  and  so  forth,"  he  explained  re- 
assuringly. "  I  am  just  back  from  abroad.  All  my 
affairs  are  in  disorder." 

He  picked  up  his  hat  and  stick.  When  he  turned  tQ 
her  again  her  face  had  smoothed  itself  into  its  habitual 
apathy.  She  followed  him  silently  out  of  the  door. 
Before  the  concierge's  box  they  both  stepped. 

*'  At  any  rate,"  she  said,  "  monsieur  will  let  me  fardib 
off  his  coat     There  is  dust  from  the  floor  on  it." 

When  Gerald  had  gone  a  little  way  down  the  street 
he  paused  suddenly,  then  turned  back.  "  I  aoi  very 
tired  tonight  —  from  my  voyage,"  he  said  painfully, 
when  he  stood  again  before  the  concierge,  "so  that  I 
cannot  make  plans.     But  be  sure  that  you  shall  not — *' 

"  Ah,"  she  broke  in,  not  looking  at  him,  "  all  things 
are  arranged.  I  shall  stay  here  as  long  as  numtieQr 
wishes  or  needs  me. 
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"C'eit  bien/'  he  interjected  hastUy.  "Then  you 
shall  hear  from  me  soon.  Au  revoir,  madame,  ei  merei 
mille  foU,*' 

The  young  man  walked  with  slow  heavy  steps  down 
the  rue  d'Assas.  No  longer  conscious  of  acute  mental 
anguish^  he  moved  on  in  a  sick  and  desolate  lassitude^ 
to  walk  demanding  an  incredible  effort. 

It  was  growing  dark. 

"  At  all  times  that  I  can  remember  for  a  long^  long 
while  back/'  he  whispered^  "it  was  growing  dark;  — 
in  the  Campagna^  and  when  I  reached  Siena^  and  when 
I  left  it, —  and  now  here.  Why  should  dusk  be  falling 
here?     It  should  be  night  instead." 

Trouble,  it  has  been  said  and  wearisomely  resaid> 
discovers  one's  friends.  The  aphorism  is  true  in  an- 
other less  brutal  sense  than  that  in  which  it  was  meant. 
In  trouble  the  heart  yearns  wisely,  revealing  often  un- 
suspectedly-deep  tendernesses.  Gerald  had  not  seen  his 
uncle  and  Charles-Marie  for  months;  yet  now  in  his 
misery  his  thoughts  turned  toward  them  alone.  They 
could  do  nothing  for  him  —  no  one  could  do  anything 
for  him  —  but  he  longed  for  their  presence.  He 
thought  especially  of  the  old  count,  with  his  serenity 
of  manner  and  his  fine  quiet  face.  He  made  his  way 
unerringly  to  the  hotel  in  the  rue  de  Lille,  stopped  be- 
fore the  iron  gate  in  the  high  gray  wall,  and  puUed 
the  bell. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  done  so  that,  in  the  half- 
light  of  the  hour  and  the  half-light  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, he  observed  the  black  satin  bow  with  long 
trailing  ends  that  hung  beside  the  bell.  He  started 
back,  a  shudder  running  over  him  from  head  to  foot. 

The  mourning  wot  for  himeelf,  was  his  sudden  fancy. 
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For  all  thoughts  that  arose  in  him  spontaneoualy  now 
were  delirious  thoughts;  each  had  by  laborious  effort 
to  be  crushed  down  before  sane  reflection  could  be 
reached.  But  sanity  in  this  case  could  bring  no  com- 
fort. 

The  gate  clicked  open;  and  he  entered  mechanically^ 
closed  it  behind  him^  and  walked  up  the  gravel  path 
across  the  garden  to  the  gray  fagade  of  the  hoteL  As 
he  climbed  the  three  steps  to  the  door^  it  opened,  and 
an  old  servant^  who  had  been  the  count's  nuntre  d'hotel 
since  before  Gerald^  as  a  little  boy,  had  lived  here, 
stepped  out.     He  caught  the  young  man's  hands. 

"  Monsieur  Gerald !  Monsieur  Gerald ! "  he  said 
tremulously. 

"  Pierre,"  whispered  Gerald,  "  tell  me !     What  is  it?  " 

The  old  man  drew  away  a  little  and  gased  from  his 
swollen  eyes  at  the  young  man.  "  You  do  not  know  ?  '* 
he  cried  under  his  breath.  "  M.  le  Comte  died  yester- 
day." 

Gerald  uttered  a  low  groan.  "  My  uncle  —  my  unde 
dead ! " 

"  We  sent  so  often  to  you,"  the  servant  went  on  feebly. 
"  I  have  been  to  your  apartment  myself;  but  I  could 
not  find  you.  You  were  away,  they  said;  they  did  not 
know  where." 

"  I  have  been  abroad,"  returned  Gerald,  his  face 
wrenched  suddenly  with  pain.  "  I  am  just  badt.  I 
knew  nothing." 

The  two  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence  beneath  the 
curved  delicate  marquite.  At  last  Gerald  drew  him- 
self up  wearily.  *' Alort  —  je  m'en  irai,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

Pierre   caught   his   hand.     "Mais   noni    Mais   lumf 
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Ton  must  forgive  me!  I  am  a  foolish  old  man  who  has 
lost  his  head  with  grief;  and  I  keep  yon  here  without 
the  door.  You  must  not  go.  You  must  see  —  M.  le 
Cmnte.     He  asks  for  you  again  and  again." 

Gerald  started.     "  The  count!  "  he  gasped. 

"  M.  le  Vicomte  is  the  count  now/'  replied  Pierre 
sadly^  opening  the  door.  "  Only  a  few  hours  ago  he 
sent  a  note  to  you.  But  I  forget:  —  you  did  not  re- 
ceive  it. 

He  preceded  Gerald  into  the  hall  and  up  the  curving 
stairway  the  young  man  knew  so  well  —  for  this  house 
was  his  childhood;  —  then  knocked  gently  at  a  door^ 
and  vanished. 

''  Qui  est  U9  '*  asked  a  voice. 

**  C*eMt  moi,  ton  couiinl  —  nun,  Gerald!  " 

There  was  a  cry  within,  the  door  was  flung  wide,  and 
Charles-Marie  dragged  his  cousin  into  the  room.  "  It 
is  you !  It  is  really  you !  "  he  exclaimed,  his  arm  about 
Gerald's  neck;  then,  releasing  him,  threw  himself  into 
a  chair,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  broke 
into  tears. 

In  the  last  hours  Gerald's  mind  had  become  but  a 
jumble  of  incoherent  fancies.  Even  the  news  of  his 
uncle's  death  had  roused  it  to  only  a  moment  of  clarity. 
Pity,  perhaps,  was  the  sole  stimulant  that  could  shods  it 
into  wakefulness.  Pity  seized  him  now  sharply.  He  took 
a  sudden  step  forward  and  stood  over  his  cousin's  chair. 

**  Charles-Marie ! "  he  said  softly.  "  My  poor 
friend ! " 

The  Frenchman  lifted  his  head  slowly  and  took  the 
yoimg  man's  hand.  "  It  is  good  of  you  to  come,"  he 
murmured,  with  a  faint  shadow  of  his  old  caressing 
smile;  "  but  I  knew  you  would.     If  you  could  only  have 
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oome  before!  My  —  father  —  asked  for  yoa  often. 
He  loyed  you." 

"Ah,"  cried  Gerald  despairingly,  "if  I  had  known! 
Bat  I  knew  nothing  —  until  ten  minutes  ago." 

"  You  have  been  away?  " 

Gerald  nodded.  Pain  welled  up  from  his  exhausted 
heart  in  a  wave  of  bitterness.  Tania's  desertion  and 
his  uncle's  death  seemed  to  him  vaguely  two  fragments 
of  some  intricate  black  design  that  he  was  fitting  to- 
gether like  a  picture-puxsle.  Trembling  with  weakness, 
he  sat  down  on  a  couch.  "  Oh,  Charles-Marie,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  world ! " 

"  But  you  have  come  back  now." 

Gerald  shook  his  head.  "  There's  no  getting  back! " 
he  said  wildly.  "  You  have  to  go  on  —  till  you  come  to 
the  bridge ;  —  and  if  you  can't  cross  the  bridge  what 
are  you  to  do  ?  " 

De  Montreuil  rose  swiftly  and  stood  over  him. 
"  Gerald,"  he  cried,  "  you're  ill !  " 

The  young  man  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  him 
dizzily  for  a  moment;  then  set  his  teeth,  and,  with  an 
immense  effort,  steadied  himself.  "  No,"  he  answered 
at  last,  "  I  am  not  ill.  But  I  have  not  slept  — -  for  so 
long;  then  —  this  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I,  too, 
loved  my  uncle  dearly.     I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  you  are  ill ! "  Charles-Marie  re- 
peated anxiously.  "Mais  regarde  done!*'  He  pidted 
up  a  small  silver  mirror  from  a  table,  and  forced  it 
into  the  other's  hand. 

Gerald  started  at  a  memory  the  act  awakened.  He 
gazed  unseeingly  at  the  reflection  of  his  thin  flushed 
cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes;  then  laid  the  glass  aside,  and 
took  his  cousin's  hands.     "  Dear  friend,"  he  said  wist- 
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fullj,  looking  up  at  him,  "  please  let  us  not  talk  of  me. 
I  am  80  very  weary  of  myself.  If  it  would  not  hurt 
you,  I  should  like  so  very  much  to  talk  a  little  of  your 
father." 

Tears  sprang  again  to  the  Frenchman's  eyes;  but 
he  wiped  them  away,  and  sat  down  beside  his  friend. 
"  How  should  it  hurt  me  to  talk  of  him  with  you  who 
also  loved  him?  "  he  answered  gently. 

"He  knew  I  loved  him?"  asked  Gerald,  his  eyes 
eloquent  with  remorse. 

"  Ah,  yes !  A  month  ago  he  said  " —  Charles-Marie 
paused  diffidently  and  looked  away — "you  will  not 
mind  my  telling  you  ?  — '  Only  a  great  happiness  or  a 
great  unhappiness  could  keep  Gerald  so  long  away  from 
me.'  And  then  but  two  days  before  he  died  he  added: 
'  I  fear  that  it  is  a  great  sorrow.  Joy  does  not  last  so 
long.' " 

Gerald  could  not  have  replied.  He  sat,  holding  his 
aching  head  in  his  hands. 

"  He  spoke  often,"  Charles-Marie  went  on  quickly, 
"  of  the  time  when  you  lived  here  with  us, —  of  little 
things  that  happened  then,  of  how  you  fenced  with  me 
in  the  billiard-room." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Gerald,  looking  up  with  a  faint 
smile,  **  I  had  forgotten  that !  You  were  already  a 
young  man,  very  elegant  and  reserved,  and  I  admired 
you  so.  If  I  could  touch  you  with  the  foil  my  uncle 
would  applaud,  and  I  was  happy  for  a  day.  Charles- 
Marie,"  he  added  pitifully,  "  what  is  the  good  in  life's 
promising  always?  I  looked  forward  then  to  becoming 
like  you ;  and  you  — " 

"  To  becoming  really,  I  suppose,  the  elegant  young 
man  I  was  only  pretending  to  be." 
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"And  now  for  happiness  we  must  go  bade  to  those 
days.  Has  all  the  promising  brought  anything  wortii 
them?    What  was  the  good?  " 

"  Perhaps  just  that/'  replied  his  cousin  slowly. 
"  Perhaps  if  there  is  no  promising  there  is  no  happi- 


ness." 


The  two  sat  for  a  long  while^  sometimes  silent, 
sometimes  talking  in  low  tones.  Mental  suffering  in 
Gerald  had  dulled  itself  with  its  own  violence;  but  he 
was  increasingly  conscious  of  physical  weakness.  His 
voice^  when  he  spoke^  seemed  to  him  to  come  from  a  great 
distance;  the  pain  in  his  head  was  constant  He  rose 
at  last  with  an  effort. 

Charles-Marie  seised  his  hand.  "  No,  no/'  be  ex- 
claimed, "  you  will  not  go !  It  is  nearly  eight.  Pierre 
will  bring  us  our  dinner  here.  We  need  see  no  one; 
and  you  shall  have  your  old  room." 

Gerald  shook  his  head.  He  dreaded  solitude  lesa 
than  he  desired  it.  "  Please  do  not  ask  me.  I  cannot," 
he  returned.     "  I  will  come  again  tomorrow." 

The  oaken  staircase,  as  he  descended  it,  and  the  hall 
beneath  roused,  as  might  the  refrain  of  some  song  heard 
often  in  childhood,  a  strange  aching  remorsefulness  in 
his  heart.  He  seemed  to  himself  suddenly  very  wicked 
—  not  so  much  for  anything  he  had  done,  as  simply 
that  he,  a  man,  with  suffering,  knowledge,  experience^ 
was  moving  through  his  own  boyhood  where  everything 
was  sweet  and  simple  and  happy. 

His  cousin  went  with  him  to  the  door.  They  paused 
there  in  silence.  "It  is  a  great  emptiness  that  yoa 
leave,"  said  the  Frenchman  at  last. 

"  Not  so  great  as  that  into  which  I  go,"  replied 
Gerald  with  tragic  sincerity. 
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They  gaxed  at  each  other  in  a  kind  of  helpleianeu. 
"  Yon  will  come  tomorrow?  " 

"  I  promiie,"  Gerald  answered,  and  departed  hastily. 
.  But  he  did  not  go  toward  home.  If  he  could  not 
even  remain  longer  with  his  cousin,  still  less  could  he 
see  and  speak  to  Bastien.  He  crossed  the  river  and 
made  his  way  slowly  to  the  boulevards.  At  one  of  the 
iron  tables  drawn  up  along  the  side-walk  before  a  caf6 
he  sat  down,  ordered  coffee,  and  flung  open  his  over- 
coat; for  though  the  evening  was  so  cold  and  damp  that 
the  tables  were  all  deserted  he  was  burning  hot  He  sat 
thus  for  a  long  time,  looking  out  blindly  at  the  figures 
that  moved  perpetually  by;  and  trying  to  live  over 
again  all  that  had  happened  since  the  day  he  first  saw 
Tania.  "  In  the  Bois  that  afternoon  I  said:  '  I  would 
like  so  much  to  know  you ! ' —  and  Tania  said  —  Tania 
said — "  but  his  mind,  enfeebled,  refused  to  be  driven 
longer,  and  answered  his  goading  only  with  confused 
wandering.  He  started  at  last  at  finding  his  lips  mov- 
ing audibly.  In  impotent  anger  that  he  should  not  be 
master  of  his  own  body,  he  rose  and  set  off  again,  this 
time  firmly,  and  toward  home.  But  the  flicker  of  voli- 
tion faded  swiftly,  and  his  progress  soon  became  aimless. 
When  he  stood,  an  hour  later,  leaning  on  the  parapet 
of  the  Pont  des  Invalides,  he  knew  neither  where  he 
was  nor  how  he  had  come  there. 

It  was  nearly  ten;  and  those  who  crossed  the  bridge 
were  few.  A  woman  brushed  against  the  young  man, 
murmuring  a  mechanical  ''  Fiem  tu,  chSri9  ** —  but  the 
face  he  turned  to  her  was  so  strange  that  she  shrank  back 
and  went  silently  on  her  way. 

He  resumed  his  position,  gasing  down  at  the  lights 
in  the  water,  his  mind  swirling  with  them.     "  There  is 
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a  bridge^**  he  mntterecL  "Of  ooone  tliere  is.  But  I 
cannot  get  across.     I  must  stay  here." 

A  passer-by  looked  at  him,  went  on,  looked  back  over 
his  shoulder,  then  retomed.  "Gerald!*'  he  exclaimed, 
touching  the  jonng  man's  arm.  It  was  Ferdinand  Lee; 
but  Gerald  stared  at  him  without  recognition. 

''What  are  yon  doing  here?"  inquired  the  painter 
sharply.     "  Drink  too  much?  " 

An  eager  look  came  into  Gerald's  eyes.  "  I  know 
you!"  he  cried.  "You're  the  man  who  keeps  the 
bridge.  Let  me  across ! "  he  pleaded.  "  Let  me 
across! " 

Lee  uttered  an  exclamation  and  took  the  other's 
arm.  "  Come  on ! "  he  said.  He  hurried  Gerald,  who 
was  chattering  incoherently,  across  the  bridge  and  into 
a  cab.  Arrived  at  his  own  apartments,  Lee  put  the 
young  man  to  bed,  and  sunmumed  an  English  doctor. 

"  Typhoid,"  said  the  latter  curtly  after  a  Mef  ex- 
amination. "  Well  advanced.  He  should  have  been  in 
bed  a  week  ago.  Don't  see  how  he  can  have  stood  on 
his  feet  at  all  these  last  days." 
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S1CKNS88,  moral  or  physical^  in  its  relation  to  health 
maj  be  a  subject  for  literature;  sickness  by  itself  of 
either  kind  is  none.  Gerald  raving  in  delirium^  while 
March  turns  to  April,  and  Paris  goes  unchanged  about 
its  business,  and  the  mills  in  Valencia  continue  to  grind 
flour,  can  have  no  intelligent  interest  for  anyone,  n6t 
even  for  his  friends  who  loved  him  best  —  however  much 
they  pity  him.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  came  very 
near  to  crossing  another  bridge  than  that  of  which  he 
moaned  in  his  fever.  Certain  fixed  ideas  remained 
throughout  his  delirium,  like  rocks  in  a  stormy  sea, 
smothered  at  times  in  the  incoherent  rush  of  waters, 
only  to  reappear,  as  changeless  as  ever.  Over  and  over 
again  the  young  man  cried  that  he  must  go  to  his  cousin 
tomorrow,  crying  it  often  with  pathetic  ignorance  into 
the  ear  of  Charles-Marie  himself.  And  night  and  day 
he  called  out  "  Tania,"  sometimes  murmuring  her  name 
between  little  snatches  of  soft  laughter,  m^lrfag  of  just 
the  one  word  a  love-song,  sometimes  shrieking  it  like  an 
imprecation,  till  the  room  rang  with  it. 

When  the  worst  point  of  the  fever  was  past,  and 

delirium  began   giddily  to   recede,   eddying   bade  like 

water  in  a  sea-cave,  Gerald  suffered  constantly  from  a 

strange  delusion.     He  thought  that  Tania  was  in  the 

sick-room,  but  that  she  was  always  changing  to  Clara 
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Moore.  "If  she  does  not  see  me  look  at  her  she  will  not 
change/'  he  told  himself^  and  became  feebly  crafty  in 
gazing  out  from  eyelids  almost  shot.  Once  he  was 
awakened  from  a  doze  by  the  touch  of  a  cool  hand  on 
his  forehead.  With  all  the  little  force  he  conld  summon 
he  clasped  the  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  passionately. 
It  was  withdrawn,  with  a  slight  cry,  and  Gerald,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  looked  np  at  a  woman  who  was  unmis- 
takably Clara.  He  fell  back,  exhausted  by  the  effort 
"Ah,  Tania,"  he  wailed,  "I  thought  this  time  I*d 
catch  you  before  you  changed,  but  I  couldn't!  You 
were  too  quick.     And  I  know  you'll  always  stay  Clara 


now." 


The  girl  leaned  over  and  smoothed  his  pillow.  "Go 
to  sleep,  Gerald,  please.     Don't  talk,"  she  said  gently. 

"  Always  Clara  now,"  he  muttered  as  his  eyes  dosed. 

He  slept  for  twelve  hours  after  this  episode,  and 
when  he  awoke  his  mind  was  clear.  He  looked  about 
the  room  in  silence  for  some  minutes.  "  Clara,"  lie  aaid 
at  last^  quietly. 

The  girl,  who  was  sitting  in  a  chair  near-by,  ntteired 
a  soft  exclamation  and,  coming  quickly  to  his  sid^ 
gazed  at  him  earnestly. 

Clara,"  he  repeated,  taking  her  hand. 
You  know  me?  "  she  murmured,  tears  rising  to  bar 
eyes. 

"  Of  course  I  know  you,"  he  replied,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad !  You've  been  very  ill  —  for  a  long 
time." 

"  Yes,"  he  said.     "  I  remember  —  something." 

"  You  mustn't  talk  now.     You  must  rest,"  she  added. 
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But  what  are  you  doing  here?  "  he  asked. 
Please  don't  talk/'  she  pleaded.     "  The  nurse  is 
lying  down  while  I  take  her  plaee.    Yon  must  rest, 
Gerald." 

He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  long  minute;  then  suddenly 
opened  them  again,  and  tried  ineffectually  to  raise  him- 
self on  his  elbow.  Memory  of  everything  rushed  upon 
him  like  a  wave,  with,  at  its  crest,  a  white  fledc  of 
hope.  "  The  nurse !  "  he  cried.  "  Is  she  —  who  is  ihe 
nurse?  " 

"Gerald!  Gerald!  What  is  it?  Oh,  I  shouldn't 
have  talked ! " 

"  The  nurse ! "  he  repeated  with  feeble  violence. 
"What  is  her  name?" 

"Her  name?  —  Miss  Hill,"  stammered  the  girl. 

The  brightness  ebbed  from  his  eyes.  "  Oh,"  he 
murmured  indifferently,  sinking  back.  "  Thank  you, 
Clara." 

The  answer  to  the  question  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  phase  in  the  young  man's  life;  for  with  it  the 
hope  that  had  been  for  so  long  the  very  substance  of  his 
existence  died.  He  had  always  felt  Tania  to  be 
stronger  than  he  —  his  faith  in  her  was  almost  as  ab- 
solute as  that  of  a  child's  in  its  father  —  so  now,  as  he 
lay  thinking  things  over  through  the  long  days,  while 
his  strength  returned  to  him  slowly,  it  did  not  once 
occur  to  him  as  a  real  possibility  that  he  could  ever 
find  the  girl  again.  The  words  of  her  letter  remained 
in  his  mind  like  a  judge's  sentence.  Sometimes  he 
would  make  up  little  stories,  invent  scenes  in  which  he 
might  meet  her,  picturing  with  a  melancholy  sweetness 
how  he  would  fall  at  her  feet  and  kiss  her  hands,  and 
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how^  at  last^  won  to  change  her  purpose^  she  woald 
bend  over  and  clasp  her  arms  around  his  neck.  It  was 
the  way  he  had  had  when  a  boy  of  romancing  to  himself^ 
with  just  one  great  difference^ — that  then  his  stories 
had  held  an  element  of  buoyancy  —  they  might  happen 
some  day ;  who  knew  ?  —  these  were  of  something  that 
could  never^  never  happen. 

All  poignancy  of  sufferings  however^  had  disappeared. 
He  felt,  not  indeed  resignation,  but  a  great  indifference 
for  himself  and  for  what  would  now  become  of  him. 
The  one  thing  that  oppressed  his  heart  without  relief 
was  his  thought  of  what  he  had  done  to  Tania's  life. 
What  would  become  of  her  now?  Nothing  evil,  he  was 
sure.  She  was  too  strong,  and  saw  men  too  clearly  as 
petty  and  ignominious;  and  he  had  her  word,  beside, 
that  she  would  never  love  anyone  but  him.  That,  too, 
he  believed  unquestioningly.  But  he  had  taken  away 
all  the  sweetness  of  her  life, —  and  she  was  only  twenty- 
one!  He  began  to  see  the  old  trite  formulas  of  society 
as  wise  inevitable  laws  that  no  one  could  break  with 
impunity.  The  law  of  marriage  no  longer  appeared 
to  him  even  intellectually  as  an  outworn  rite,  meaning- 
less and  impertinent;  it  loomed  up  to  his  fancy  in  grim 
grandeur.  What  if  it  had  become  incrusted  with  false 
ideas,  with  shame,  with  puritanic  misunderstanding,  as 
an  old  ship  is  incrusted  with  barnacles.^  It  remained 
as  staunch  and  necessary  as  ever. 

Lee  came  frequently  to  Gerald's  bed-side,  looking, 
with  his  ruffled  stiff  hair  and  his  almost  uncouth  yi- 
tality,  exceedingly  out-of-place. 

"  It's  your  apartment  I'm  in,"  Gerald  said  to  hinot 
shyly  at  the  painter's  first  visit.  "  I'm  awfully  sorry 
to  be  —  to  have  turned  it  into  a  hospital." 
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"  Rubbish ! "  returned  the  artist  in  his  harsh  voice. 
"  Get  well^  and  you  shall  cotnmission  me  to  paint  your 
portrait." 

"  No/'  said  Gerald,  laughing  weakly,  "  I'm  hanged  if 
I  will!  I  saw  your  portrait  of  Ames  Carteret  in  the 
Salon  last  June.     It's  an  outrage  on  Ames." 

"  What's  wrong  with  it? "  Lee  inquired  calmly. 
"  Quite  a  decent  bit  of  work.  It's  been  bought  for  the 
Luxembourg." 

Gerald  lifted  his  head.  "Oh,  I  say!"  he  cried. 
"That's  splendid!  I'm  awfully  glad!  And  to  think 
that  I  didn't  know  until  now ! "  he  added  repentantly. 

The  nurse  raised  her  finger.  "  You  mustn't  let  him 
talk  any  more,  Mr.  Lee,"  she  said  in  her  even  profes- 
sional voice.     Gerald  subsided,  fidgeting. 

Clara  was  with  him  almost  half  the  time;  and  it 
amazed  him  to  note  that  not  even  Charles-Marie,  who 
came  every  day,  and  whose  fine  smooth  personality  and 
delicate  smile  soothed  him,  was  more  unadTectedly  gentle 
than  this  girl  whom  Gerald  had  always  carelessly  con- 
sidered crude  and  western.  He  felt,  as  he  watched  her 
moving  softly  about  the  room,  remorse  for  the  over- 
bearing way  in  which  he  had  behaved  to  her.  What 
right  had  he  had  to  wound  her  so  often?  What  right  to 
treat  her  superciliously  as  an  inferior?  There  was  no 
such  relationship,  he  thought  now,  as  superiority  and 
inferiority.  There  was  only  difference, —  and  so  little 
difference  even  between  any  two  people. 

One  afternoon  he  called  her  to  him.  "  Clara,"  he 
said  wistfully,  "won't  you  come  over  here  and  talk 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes?  I'm  so  much  better  now; 
it  won't  hurt  me  to  talk  any  more  than  to  lie  here  and 
think." 
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She  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  bed.  "  But 
jou  won't  tire  yourself,  Gerald?  "  she  asked. 

The  joong  man,  lying  with  his  head  turned  toward 
her,  considered  her  smooth  fresh  colouring,  dark  hair^ 
and  the  graceful  poise  of  her  figure  with  quiet  apprecia- 
tion. "  It  is  nice  to  look  at  jou,"  he  remarked  after 
a  moment.     "  You  are  so  calm  and  stately." 

The  girl  flushed  slightly.  "You  mean  'so  pladd.' 
It  is  what  you  have  always  thought  me.'* 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  mean  nothing  that  is  not 
nice.  Clara,"  he  went  on  suddenly  after  another  little 
pause,  "tell  me:  —  how  do  you  happen  to  be  here?" 

"  Why,  it's  very  simple,"  she  replied.  "  You  must 
almost  understand  from  my  letter  —  don't  you  re- 
member ?  " 

"Your  letter?"  he  repeated,  mystified.  Then  his 
lip  trembled.  "  I  didn't  get  my  mail  for  more  than  a 
month  before  I  was  taken  ill.  I  was  away  and  didn't 
have  it  forwarded,"  he  said  wearily. 

Her  face  brightened.  "  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I'm 
so  glad!  I  wrote  to  you  —  oh,  a  long  while  ago  — 
that  father  and  I  were  going  to  start  for  Paris  in  a  few 
days,  and  told  you  where  we'd  be  —  at  the  Dysart. 
But  you  didn't  come  to  see  us,  so  after  we'd  been  here 
two  weeks  I  wrote  again  to  you  at  your  apartment. 
Then  when  you  didn't  come  I  thought  you  didn't  care 
to  or—" 

"Oh,  Clara,"  cried  Gerald,  "I'm  not  as  nasty  tm 
that!     I  didn't    know  anything.     But  then?" 

"  Then  one  afternoon  I  heard  —  at  a  tea  —  from 
some  one  who  knew  you  that  you'd  been  taken  ill  a  few 
days  before  and  were  here  at  Mr.  Lee's;  ao  of  oonne 
I  came,"  she  concluded  simply. 
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"Oh,  Clara,  why  'of  course?' — And  you'v©  been 
here  ever  since ! "  he  ezdaimed  hmnUj. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  haven't,"  she  asserted  earnestly.  "  Only 
off  and  on.     Miss  Hill  is  yonr  nurse.** 

"How  long  has  it  been?  I've  been  hearing  birds 
in  the  court,  and  I  think  the  air  smells  of  spring." 

"  It's  almost  the  first  of  May." 

"  The  first  of  May,"  he  murmured.  He  thought  to 
himself  that  it  was  not  yet  a  year  since  he  had  seen 
Tania  sitting  in  the  Ch&teau  de  Madrid,  and  had  asked 
the  maitre  d'hdtel  who  she  was.  Less  than  a  year,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  lived  through  all  the  pain  and  joy 
of  a  lifetime.  He  felt  an  old  man.  But  he  had  not 
been  surprised  when  he  had  first  recognised  Clara  that 
she  should  still  be  so  young;  for  he  had  not  thought 
of  her  at  all.  He  was  silent  for  so  long  that  his  com- 
panion asked  him  if  he  were  not  tired. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  answered  gently,  "  I  like  to  have  jron 
here.  Only  you  are  not  to  stay  in-doors  this  way  with 
me  so  much.  Just  think:  —  it's  spring!  and  you  have 
had  only  a  few  weeks  of  really  seeing  Paris.  Each 
day  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  go  to  see;  then  in  ihe 
late  afternoon  you  will  come  here  and  talk  to  me  about 
it.  Pretty  soon  I'll  be  well  enough  to  have  tea  with 
you." 

She  protested,  but  he  was  firm.  "  Tomorrow,'*  lie 
said,  "you  must  visit  the  Musfe  des  Arts  IMeoratifs; 
it's  wonderful.    Where  are  you  going  after  Paris?" 

"We  were  thinking — father  and  I  —  of  going  into 
the  country  after  a  while  for  a  month;  and  we 
wondered" — she  hesitated  diffidently — "whether  jron 
would  care  to  come,  too.     It  might  be  good  for  yon.** 

Her  tone  touched  him.    "How  nice  of  you  I"   be 
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broke  in.  "I  should  like  it  awfully.  Where  would 
we  go?" 

"  Oh^  anywhere/'  she  said  happily.  **  Yon  choose. 
You  know  France  so  well.  Some  place  in  Tonraine  or 
Brittany  or  Normandy/' 

He  winced.  "  I  think  not  Brittany  or  —  or  —  Nor- 
mandy/' he  answered  painfully,  "  if  you  don't  mind. 
I'd  like  Touraine  better." 

"  Then  Touraine/'  she  assented. 

So  it  came  about  that  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  just  a 
year  from  that  on  which  Gerald  and  Charles-Marie  had 
wandered  together  in  the  Bois,  Clara,  Dr.  Moore  —  her 
father  —  and  Gerald,  very  thin  and  white,  descended 
from  the  train  at  Tours. 

Alfred  Moore  was  a  well-built  man  of  sixty,  with  a 
large  head,  handsome  brown  eyes,  a  gray  moustache, 
and  an  abundance  of  thick  gray  hair.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  in  a  quiet,  but  deep  assured  voice,  to  express 
opinions  that  everyone  held.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  more  often  silent  than  not,  had  given 
him  a  reputation  for  profundity,  and  Bad  made  him 
sought  after  as  a  public  speaker.  No  one  is  more 
popular  than  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  profound 
and  who  still  can  be  understood.  He  was  quite  without 
a  sense  of  humour;  but  in  America,  where  humour  is 
ordinarily  believed  to  consist  in  the  ability  to  see  a  joke, 
the  absence  is  unimportant.  Earlier  in  life  Dr.  Moore 
had  been  an  eye-and-ear  specialist  of  some  repute;  and, 
having  year  by  year  invested  his  savings  on  the  advice 
of  William  Northrop,  Gerald's  grandfather,  had  become, 
if  not  rich  as  Valencia  counts  riches,  at  least  very  well- 
to-do.  His  wife  had  died  when  Clara,  their  only  child, 
was  but  six  years  old.     Since  then  Clara  had  ruled  hinb 
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and  the  brown-stone  house  that  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  lying  next  the  Northrops'  on  Valencia  Drive. 

"  The  great  trouble  with  instincts^  particularly  New 
England  instincts/'  Gerald  had  said  to  Clara  once,  ap- 
ropos of  some  trivial  economy  of  hers,  "  is  that  they 
persist  when  the  necessity  that  they  served  is  outworn. 
It's  as  petty  for  you,  as  it  was  no  doubt  noble  for  your 
grandmother,  to  try  to  save  pennies  here  and  there. 
By  doing  so  she  kept  money  from  becoming  her  master; 
you  make  it  yours."  He  remembered  this  when,  in  pro- 
jecting their  sojourn  in  Tours,  she  had  a  little  timidly 
asked  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  stay  at 
a  pension,  the  name  of  which  some  friend  had  given 
her,  and  where  there  was  a  garden.  But  he  felt  no 
scorn  now  in  his  recognition  of  the  old  trait,  rather  a 
gentle  affectionate  admiration  for  the  unchanging 
solidity  of  the  girl's  character.  It  gave  him  a  kind  of 
respect  for  her  to  see  that,  though  what  he  said  might 
trouble  her,  it  could  never  really  alter  her.  He  as- 
sented quickly  to  the  suggestion,  saying  that  a  pemum 
would  be  more  peaceful  than  a  hotel,  and  that  a  garden 
would  be  charming.  But  he  quietly  ordered  his  motor- 
car sent  on  ahead.  When  they  arrived  it  was  waiting 
at  the  exit  of  the  station. 

Clara  turned  to  the  young  man  slowly.  "  You 
shouldn't/'  she  murmured.  "  It's  too  much.  It  puts 
us  under  such  an  obligation." 

"  Ah,  Clara/'  he  retorted  reproachfully,  "  don't  be 
mean!  And  all  the  days  you  spent  with  me  when  I 
was  ill !     Obligations  indeed !  " 

She  had  flushed  at  being  called  mean,  but  she  shook 
her  head.     "  It's  not  the  same,"  she  said.     He  smiled. 

They  drove  slowly  through  the  little  city,  that  looked 
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dean  and  fresh,  like  a  water-colour.  The  two  lofty 
towers  of  the  cathedral,  soft  and  gray  against  the  pale 
skj,  dominated  the  town  and  made  it  seem  even  smaDer 
than  it  was. 

"  It's  very  beautiful,  the  cathedral.  YouTl  love  it/' 
Gerald  observed. 

You've  been  here  before  ?  "  she  inquired. 
Yes, —  once,  for  a  day  only,"  he  replied  with  an 
effort,  and,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  fell  into  a 
reverie.  He  remembered  that  day  so  well  —  a  day  of 
early  December,  with  scattered  wintry  sunshine  and 
drifting  fragments  of  clouds.  He  remembered  the  way 
the  wind  had  blown  Tania's  veil  about  her  face,  and  the 
impatient  eager  gesture  with  which  she  had  pushed  it 
up.  When  he  raised  his  head  again  the  car  was  crossing 
the  river,  a  thin  stream  wandering  through  the  centre 
of  an  immensely  wide  bed. 

"Oh,  Gerald,"  exclaimed  Claja  in  a  disappointed 
voice,  "is  that  the  Loire?" 

He  gazed  at  it  somberly.  "  When  I  saw  it,"  he  said 
in  a  low  tone,  "  it  was  a  great  rushing  river  spreading 
from  wall  to  wall;  and  these  mud-flats  were  covered. 
Now  what  a  petty,  ignoble,  dried-up  semblance  of  a 
river !     How  like  —  how  like  everything ! " 

"  Oh,  well,"  Clara  remarked,  "  I  suppose  that  when 
the  rains  come  it  will  get  big  again; " — but  he  did  not 
heed  her. 

The  pennon  she  had  selected  proved  to  be  a  pleasant 
villa  a  little  way  outside  the  town  in  the  hamlet  of 
Saint  Symphorien.  Gerald  left  his  room  after  a  few 
minutes  and  went  into  the  garden.  It  was  very  large 
—  two  or  three  acres,  he  estimated^  as  he  wandered 
through  it  —  rather,  indeed,  a  grove  of  iSg^trees  than  a 
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garden,  but  rambling  and  pleasant,  with  here  and  there 
rose  and  lilac  bushes  set  down  haphasardlj.  Finally  he 
came  upon  a  goat,  which,  having  eaten  ererything  within 
the  circle  that  his  chain  allowed  him,  now  stood  gasing 
meditatively  away  with  the  expression  of  resigned 
sophisticated  scepticism  common  to  all  goats.  Gerald 
unhitched  the  end  of  his  chain  and  led  him  back  toward 
the  house.  The  animal  followed  indifferently,  pausing 
at  regular  intervals  to  snatch  a  mouthful  of  grass. 
Before  the  villa  they  stopped,  and  Gerald  looked  up, 
—  the  goat  down. 

Clara  stood  on  the  little  balcony  of  her  roooL  "  What 
have  you  found ! "  she  exclaimed,  laughing. 

"  Come  down,"  he  called,  "  and  see  him ! " 

She  descended  at  once,  and,  bending  over,  patted  the 
animal's  neck. 

"  Clara,"  said  the  young  man,  "  you  must  forgive  me 
if  I  seemed  sulky  and  disagreeable  a  little  while  ago 
in  the  motor-car.     I  was  tired,  I  think." 

She  looked  up,  flushing  suddenly.  "  Why  —  I  didn't 
think  you  were  cross,"  she  stammered. 


II 

Bkfobs  long  Gerald  was  strong  enough  to  take  out- 
ings^ and  he  and  his  two  companions  began  motoring 
in  his  car.  After  a  little  it  became  their  costom  to 
Tisit  a  chateau  every  day^  and  to  return  slowly  after 
lunching  at  some  small  inn. 

Touraine^  for  aU  that  it  calls  itself  —  as  every  tour- 
ist knows  —  the  garden  of  France,  is  less  beautiful 
than  many  another  province;  but  it  has  a  dainty  pretti- 
ness  at  any  time> — and  it  was  June  now;  in  June  even 
Valencia  is  handsome.  Clara  showed  herself  calmly 
happy,  enjoying  equally  all  hours  of  the  day,  unru£Bed 
by  petty  misadventures,  quietly  thoughtful  of  Gerald 
and  her  father,  always  ready  with  her  slow  charming 
smile;  and  Gerald  was  gratefully  appreciative  now  of 
this  even  gravity  in  her  nature,  that  formerly  had  so 
often  set  his  nerves  on  edge.  He  noted  the  change  in  his 
attitude  himself  with  anything  but  smugness  —  almost 
scornfully  indeed;  —  then  dismissed  it  indifferently.  He 
was  not  happy;  but  he  was  in  a  way  contented,  as  long  as 
he  let  himself  alone.  Sometimes,  however,  at  an  unex* 
pected  moment,  on  the  white  roads,  in  some  old  palace, 
at  home, —  anywhere,  a  little  shudder  would  seize  him; 
and,  closing  his  eyes  on  the  prettiness  around  him,  he 
would  have  a  vision  of  Port  Bail,  the  turbulent  ocean, 
the  white-washed  church-tower  that  was  the  light-house, 
the  dark  sky,  and  almost  feel  Tania's  hair  across  his 

face.     Yet  it  was  hardly  desire  or  grief,  so  much  as 

454 
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intense  weariness^  that  the  picture^  yanishing^  left  wiiU 
him. 

Once  at  such  a  time  Clara  caught  him.  Thej  were 
walking  together  in  the  pemion  garden^  and^  having 
twice  repeated  a  question,  she  looked  toward  him 
wonderingly.  "  Gerald ! "  she  exclaimed^  at  sight  of 
his  tortured  face.  "  Is  something  wrong?  Are  you 
ill?" 

He  shivered  and  turned  his  eyes  to  her  slowly.  "  I 
was  only  recognizing  again/'  he  said  hoarsely,  "that 
heaven  and  hell  are  the  same  thing." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  an  expression  half-frightened, 
half-shocked. 

"  Real  living  is  just  both  of  them  at  once  —  nothing 
else.  What  a  lot  to  have  learned,  Clara !  "  he  muttered, 
and  laughed  harshly.  Afterward  he  was  very  gentle 
and  humble  with  her. 

But  such  outbursts  were  rare.  In  the  main,  the  days 
flowed  by  in  a  smooth  tranquillity,  melancholy  but  not 
bitter,  following  steadily  a  careful  channel  between  hap- 
piness and  wretchedness.  When  they  inclined  a  little 
toward  the  one  they  seemed  to  Gerald's  fancy  somehow 
symbolized  by  Clara;  when  toward  the  other,  by  her 
father.  If  their  trend  had  been  strong  either  way  the 
personification  would  have  failed. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  most  brilliant  man's  conversation 
is  hopelessly  banal.  It  was  not  to  Dr.  Moore's  dis- 
credit that  he  was  not  brilliant.  The  only  thing  agaiDSt 
him  —  unless  one  were  to  count  Mrs.  Heatherstone's 
having  called  him  "  a  very  vital  man  " —  was  not  the 
nature  of  his  remarks,  but  his  earnest  manner  of  deliver- 
ing them,  that  seemed  to  label  each  as  belonging  to  the 
one-tenth. 
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"It  ii  a  ooontrj  with  a  great  past  —  with  a  gicat 
patty"  he  said  gravelj  of  Touraine,  tntning  his  hand- 
some  eyes  to  Gerald;  and  again:  "  I  often  tiiink  how 
many  battles  and  vicissitndes  this  land  knew  bef <ne 
the  first  white  man  had  even  set  foot  on  Ameriean 
soiL" 

"  If  he  woold  only  say  those  things  with  the  Toioe 
in  which  one  says:  '  These  roUs  and  coffee  are  excel- 
lent/ it  would  be  aU  ri^t,"  Gerald  thooght  But,  to 
do  him  justice^  Dr.  Moore  woold  haye  praised  rolls  and 
coffee  in  the  same  tone.  He  could  not  haye  helped 
being  pompons.     Even  his  silences  were  pompous^ 

He  did  not,  after  aU,  annoy  Gerald  more  than  mildly, 
and  his  chief  influence  was  to  make  the  yoong  man's 
admiration  for  Clara  stronger  by  the  perception  of  how 
far,  with  all  that  she  had  obviously  inherited,  and  in 
spite  of  the  daily  association  of  twenty-six  years,  she 
had  progressed  beyond  her  father. 

Gerald  studied  the  girl  sympathetically;  for  part  of 
her  attractiveness  to  him  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  alreadj 
knew  her  limitations,  so  that  everything  fresh  he  dis- 
covered in  her  was  to  her  credit.  He  had  always  known 
that  her  mind  reacted  with  quite  ponderous  slowness; 
be  had  not  known  that  she  had  read,  with  a  thoron|^ 
ness  of  which  he  would  have  been  incapable,  nearly  every 
important  contemporary  book  on  the  sociological  prob- 
lems of  modem  cities.  Her  taste  revealed  itself  again 
as  almost  systematically  wrong, —  but  he  had  known  that 
too;  not,  until  now,  that  while  she  was  unable  to  fed 
even  a  touch  of  the  real  poetry  occasionally  to  be  found 
in  Browning,  she  was  genuinely  deep  in  his  philosophy 
—  the  very  nature  of  which  Gerald  ignored. 
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It  happened  that  they  yisited  several  eh&teaox  before 
that  of  Blois. 

"  Oh/'  Clara  exclaimed,  "  this  is  more  wonderful  than 
any!  See:  —  the  rooms  are  just  as  thej  most  have 
been !    Don't  jou  like  it  the  best?  " 

Gerald  shook  his  head  reluctantly.  "Why,  no,  I 
don't  really/'  he  replied  apologetically.  '*  I  like  the 
court  awfully;  but  here  inside  it  seems  so  complete  and 
soulless  at  the  same  time.  The  attempt  to  conjure  up 
the  past  is  so  conscious.  It's  been  too  well  restored. 
Nothing's  left  to  the  imagination." 

She  looked  at  him  disappointedly  and,  he  was  aware, 
disapprovingly ;  but  at  the  pemion  that  same  evening  she 
came  to  him  almost  reverently  with  a  book. 

"  Have  you  read  Henry  James's  '  Little  Tour  in 
France?  '  "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered.     "  Is  it  interesting?  " 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful ! "  she  exclaimed.  *'  He  says  al- 
most exactly  the  same  words  you  said  this  morning  about 
the  ch&teau!"  She  gated  at  him  timidly.  "I  didn't 
exactly  believe  it  then,"  she  added,  flushing  slowly. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  criticised  you  a  little  for  being  superior/' 

He  had  known  the  fault  since  the  day  of  the  Ruskin 
affair  years  before;  the  determined  quality  of  her 
honesty  touched  him. 

"  Oh,"  he  replied  quickly,  "  that's  all  right  I  sup- 
pose I  am  beastly  superior  sometimes.  But  I  said  only 
what  I  felt  this  morning.  I  may  have  been  right  or 
wrong.  Does  it  —  does  it  make  any  difference  that 
Mr.  Henry  James  said  the  same  thing?  " 

"Why/'  she  said  slowly,  "he's  a  very  good  author, 
isn't  he?" 
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"  Yes ;  but,  after  all,  he's  only  a  man.  It  wouldn't 
be  precisely  his  opinions,  unless  on  the  choice  of  words, 
that  make  him  a  great  writer.  Anyone  else  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  right  or  wrong  in  a  judgment  of  that  sort." 

With  all  the  best  and  most  cordial  intentions  in  the 
world,  they  gave  it  up;  but  from  then  on  she  deferred 
so  slavishly  to  his  opinions  that  he  did  his  best  not  to 
express  many. 

She  had  a  dozen  or  more  books  on  the  Loire  country. 
One  morning  that  he  came  down  earlier  than  usual  — 
she  was  always  up  before  him  —  he  found  her  reading 
one  in  the  garden.  In  the  first  part  of  the  night  he 
had  dreamed  that  he  and  Tania  were  motoring  together. 
They  had  driven  through  Blois,  and  he  had  said  an- 
xiously: "  Do  you  want  to  stop.^  Do  you  like  Blois?  " 
and  she  had  shaken  her  head  abruptly  and  replied: 
"Don't  you  know  I  wouldn't  like  it?  It's  too  made- 
over.  Why  are  you  so  stupid  ?  "  Then  suddenly  Blois 
was  gone,  and  they  were  in  Coutances,  and  Tania  had 
said:  "It  is  so  brown!  I  am  going  to  leave  you  here, 
Gerald  darling;  " — and  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  car, 
and  she  had  gone  away  with  it  swiftly.  But  then  when 
he  looked  about  him  he  saw  that  Coutances  was  no 
longer  brown,  and  he  cried  out:  "  Tania,  you've  taken 
all  the  brownness  away ! " —  and  awoke,  weeping. 
Since  then  he  had  lain  awake  miserably;  his  nerves 
were  on  edge.  So  when,  glancing  at  Clara's  book,  he 
saw  that  it  was  Mrs.  Elliot's  "Old  Court  Life  in 
France,"  he  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation,  and,  dropping 
upon  a  bench,  sat  swinging  his  foot  to  and  fro  in  ex- 
asperation. 

Clara   stared   at   him.     "  Don't   you   like   it? "    she 
asked. 
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"Like  it!"  he  cried.  "That  twaddle!  Oh,"  he 
added  bitterly,  "  the  whole  world's  slate-gray !  You 
can't  blame  it.  That's  the  way  it's  made;  and  it  doesn't 
make  any  pretences  to  one  who  looks  at  it  honestly. 
But  that  book ;  —  it's  the  very  deadest  slate-gray  pre- 
tending to  be  pink!     You  really  enjoy  it?  " 

The  girl  coloured  —  it  was  so  easy  for  him  to  hurt 
her  —  but  she  held  her  ground  with  pathetic  courage. 
"  Yes,  sort  of,"  she  asserted.  "  It  makes  me  feel  that 
I'm  back  in  those  times.  It  gets  the  atmosphere  some- 
how." 

"  Atmosphere ! "  he  exclaimed  harshly.  "  There's 
more  atmosphere  in  the  Rollo  books."  He  struck  a 
match  and  tried  nervously  to  light  a  cigarette. 

Clara  dropped  her  book.  "  Oh,  Gerald,"  she  said, 
"  how  terribly  your  fingers  tremble !  " 

At  the  words  he  let  the  cigarette  fall  suddenly,  and 
hid  his  head  in  his  arm  against  the  back  of  the  bench. 
With  a  little  cry,  Clara  crossed  quickly  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  seats,  and  sat  down  beside  him.  After 
a  moment  she  touched  his  sleeve  softly.  He  turned  to- 
ward her  with  a  look  of  helpless  wretchedness.  His 
eyes  were  dry ;  but  his  lips  twitched  like  those  of 
an  unhappy  child.  The  positions  were  reversed. 
Clara  was  now  infinitely  his  superior;  but  her  su- 
periority was  tender  and  comforting.  She  might  have 
been  his  mother.  Only,  also,  there  was  a  faint  shy 
touch  of  something  else,  making  her  whole  attitude 
fine  and  delicate.  She  was  completely  at  her  best.  So 
almost  was  he  (since  "best"  need  not  mean  "strong- 
est"), as  he  sat,  his  elbow  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  his 
chin  in  his  hand,  and  gased  at  her  as  though  to  say: 
"  Now  what  is  to  be  done?  "     For  he  showed  no  traee 
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of  either  shame  or  pride.  Everything  false  and  super- 
ficial was  burned  away  by  the  sincerity  of  his  sorrow. 
He  faced  her  in  a  kind  of  mental  nakedness.  It  did 
not  matter  that  their  ideas^  their  standards^  their  very 
manners  of  considering  facts  made  two  separate  circles 
that  conld  never  touch;  their  feelings  had  touched.  Any 
enduring  antagonism  between  the  man  and  the  girl  was 
no  longer  possible.  Yet  they  said  almost  nothings — 
only:  "  Oh^  Gerald^  you've  been  so  unhappy  about 
something!  I  don't  know  what  it  was^  bat  I'm  so^  so 
sorry !  " —  and :     "  Thank  you,  Clara." 

Neither  of  them  spoke  after  this  for  some  time. 
Then :  "  Father's  going  to  stay  and  write  letters  this 
morning/'  the  girl  ventured  timidly.  "  Do  you  want  to 
go  out  with  just  me  when  the  car  comes  —  or  would  yon 
rather  stay  at  home  today  ?  " 

"Oh/'  he  said  gladly,  "I  should  like  going!  We 
haven't  been  either  to  Chambord  or  Chenonceauz.  Shall 
we  visit  one  of  them.^ — or  shall  we  just  go  any- 
where .>" 

"  Would  you  rather  just  '  go  anywhere? ' "  she  asked 
wistfully. 

"  Not  a  bit.     Only  I  don't  want  to  choose." 

"  Oh,  then  let's  go  to  Chenonceaux !  It's  built  ri^t 
across  a  little  river;  there's  a  draw-bridge  and  gardens; 
and  people  live  in  it." 

"  I  should  like  all  those  things,"  he  assented  cordially. 
"  How  thoroughly  you're  read  up ! " 

Clara  saw  the  ch&teaux,  he  had  already  observed^  as 
homes.  She  had,  it  was  true,  admired  Blois;  bat  the 
museum-like  interior  of  Asay-le-Rideau>  that  oataide 
makes  so  brave  a  show  among  its  gardens^  had  disap- 
pointed  her.    She  had  been  genuinely  happy  only  at 
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"  It's  SO  nice  to  feel  that  people  live  here^" 
she  had  remarked^  as  they  wandered  through  the  richly 
fnmished  rooms  that  are  ao  courteously  thrown  open  to 
tourists.  He  had  not  replied^ — bat  again  his  pdnt  of 
view  was  remote  from  hers;  he  was  as  sincerely  dis- 
tressed as  she  was  charmed  —  and  by  the  same  things; 
So  now  he  understood  at  once  her  choice  of  Chenon- 
ceaux ;  but  he  said  nothing  of  his  understanding,  for  fear 
she  feel  herself  censured. 

"  And,  oh/'  exclaimed  Clara  with  an  inspiration,  **  shall 
we  take  our  lunch  and  eat  it  somewhere  in  a  field  or  a 
wood  instead  of  going  to  an  inn  ?  " 

The  pension  servants,  who  admired  Clara  exceedingly, 
watched  them  off  ("Ah,  ces  Americains,  ils  font  ce  qu'iU 
veulent!  "  Anatole,  the  cook,  would  undoubtedly  com- 
ment afterward  to  Rosalie,  the  maid),  and  Dr.  Moore 
bade  them  a  grave  good-bye,  so  that  Gerald  had  the 
feeling  that  they  were  setting  out  on  a  wedding-trip  or 
a  transatlantic  voyage.  They  swept  smoothly  down  the 
sharp  hill,  and  Clara  gave  Gerald  a  smile  of  quiet  happi- 
ness; bat  there  seemed  to  him  a  hint  of  shyness  also  in 
the  smile;  perhaps  she,  too,  was  aimd  l^  the  pomporfty 
of  their  departure. 

The  morning  waa  a  miracle  of  beaaly.  White  soft- 
edged  clouds  rested  gently  against  a  sky  the  eoloar  of  a 
filmy  sapphire,  and  from  villa  gardens  the  warm  air 
brought  little  soft  gusts  of  perfume.  Beyond  the  Loire 
Tours  rose,  as  delicate  as  a  fairy  dty,  its  towers  all  a 
rosy  gray.  The  car  did  not  cross  to  the  dty,  however, 
bat  swung  to  the  left  along  the  river  on  the  Saint  Sym- 
phorien  side,  and  so  out  into  the  country.  A  deep  sad- 
ness came  upon  Gerald  swiftly,  that  he  should  remain 
unmoved  by  so  much  beauty,  feel  no  enchantment    The 
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tragic  lines  from  the  mighty  Ode  an  DejeeHon  ro§e  out 
of  his  memory.  "  Coleridge,  too/'  he  thought.  '*  He^ 
too,  for  all  his  greatness.  Does  everyone  go  that  way?  " 
He  was  silent  for  a  Icmg  time. 

"  I  remember  once  that  I  rode  with  yon  before/' 
Clara  said  at  last.  "  In  Valencia  one  afternoon  not  long 
before  you  went  away.     Do  yon  remember  ?  " 

He  nodded.     "  I  have  thought  of  it  often." 

"  We  quarreled  a  little.  I  think  I  was  very  disagree- 
able/' she  added  hesitatingly. 

"  No/'  he  replied  quickly.  "  It  is  strange  you  think 
that;  for  it  was  I  who  was  disagreeable.  I've  often 
been  ashamed  about  it." 

She  turned  to  him,  pleased  astonishment  in  her  eyes. 
"  Oh !  "  she  exclaimed.     "  Truly  f  " 

"  I  do  not  think  we  would  quarrel  much  any  more." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  agreed,  "  and  I'm  —  glad !  I  recollect 
the  day,"  she  went  on  hastily.  "  It  was  like  this  one. 
You  said  the  lake  was  a  big  mirror,  and  that  you  could 
see  where  some  god  had  breathed  on  it,  leaning  over 
to  look  at  his  reflection.  You  said  you  felt  almost  like 
a  god  yourself." 

"Did  U  Oh,  did  I?"  Gerald  cried  under  his 
breath.  Suddenly  he  broke  into  a  harsh  laugh.  She 
looked  at  him  apprehensively. 

"  I'm  laughing,"  he  said,  abruptly  ceasing  to  laogli, 
"  because  afterward  we  went  to  Mrs.  Heatherstone's  to 
tea." 

Clara  continued  to  gace  at  him. 

"  Oh,  Clara,"  he  cried,  bitter  tears  standing  frankly 
in  his  eyes,  "don't  you  see?  —  There's  the  whole  of 
life  —  of  any  life  —  complete,  from  beginning  to  end. 
You  feel  almost  like  a  god  —  then  you  go  to  Mrs. 
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Heatherstone's  to  tea !  The  only  valuable  thing  one  can 
hope  is  that  it  will  be  good  tea." 

The  girl  winced^  then  her  lip  trembled;  she  tamed 
her  head  aside. 

It  would  always  be  the  most  direct  way  to  his  heart. 
"  Ah,  but  Clara/'  he  exclaimed,  "  forgive  me!  I'm  Just 
a  beast.  Forgive  me  for  saying  such  things!  I've 
spoiled  your  day." 

"  It  wasn't  —  what  you  said,"  she  replied,  with  a 
sob,  her  head  still  averted.  '*  It  was  just  —  you  —  that 
yoa  should  —  feel  like  that !  " 

He  started,  appalled  that  his  unhappiness  should  mat- 
ter so  much  to  her,  and  unable  to  find  anything  to  say. 
Instinctively  he  put  out  his  hand;  then  withdrew  it  be- 
fore it  reached  hers,  for  fear  his  touch  might  unsteady 
her  even  more. 

"  Let's  not  —  let's  not  be  unhappy  any  longer,"  he 
said  at  last  childishly.     "  It's  too  lovely  a  day." 

When  after  a  brief  struggle  she  regained  her  com- 
posure her  manner  was  almost  hostilely  stiff,  and  she 
would  not  look  at  her  companion;  but  he  coaxed  her  out 
of  her  humiliation  with  careless  talk  of  little  things. 
There  were  no  further  emotional  crises  that  day. 

Such  moments  often  have  a  result  oddly  unrelated 
to  their  cause.  Clara  had  shown  Gerald  that  she  cared 
deeply  for  him;  and  in  the  pemion  garden  that  morning 
he  had  surely  revealed  to  her  that  he  cared  desperately 
for  some  one  else:  —  yet  the  mere  fact  of  their  two  out- 
bursts brought  them  closer  together. 

Their  picnic,  after  they  had  visited  the  chateau,  driven 
to  a  little  wood  a  mile  away,  and  sent  Jean  off  with 
the  car  to  an  inn,  with  instructions  to  return  in  two 
hours,  did  far  more  for  their  intimacy.    All  manuals 
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for  men  on  the  conrtship  of  women  should  say:  **  Make 
her  eat  with  you ! "  and^  especially^  all  manuals  for 
women  on  the  courtship  of  men  should  insist:  "  Make 
him  eat  with  you ! "  For  a  man  and  a  woman  to  rise 
simultaneously  to  the  throbbing  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  a  phrase  of  music^  of  a  word  in  a  poem^  of 
an3rthing  fine  or  splendid^ — this  is  very  noble^  but 
pathetically  unimportant.  The  bond  is  so  tenuous;  the 
instant  so  brief;  the  reaction^  alas^  so  certain.  Tender- 
ness is  more  surely  and  lastingly  aroused  by  eating  to- 
gether. Then  man  and  woman  are  on  permanently 
conunon  ground,  misunderstandings  are  impossible, 
neither  is  caught  up  despite  himself  in  a  painfully  sharp, 
painfully  incomprehensible  joy;  but  each  is  ministering 
to  himself,  expecting  pleasure,  and  receiving  precisely 
the  pleasure  that  he  expected ;  —  while  through  the  dom- 
esticity of  the  occasion  creeps,  like  a  delicate  flavour, 
the  glamour  of  sex. 

Clara  had  never  shown  to  greater  advantage.  She 
refused  firmly  to  let  Gerald  help  her,  and  moved  happily 
about,  setting  things  deftly  in  place  on  the  white  cloth, 
making  of  the  glade  they  had  selected,  a  home,  while  he 
watched  her  with  a  half-wistful  fascination.  She  found 
violets  for  a  centre-piece. 

"  Clara,"  he  said  suddenly. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile.     "  Yes?  "' 

"  You're  going  to  sail  for  America  soon?  " 

She  ceased  smiling.  "  About  the  first  of  August, 
father  says." 

"But  you'll  be  in  Paris  until  then?  —  after  we  leave 
here,  I  mean." 

She  nodded. 

"  I  wish,"  he  continued,  "  you'd  do  me  a  great  favour. 
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Won't  you  and  your  father  stay  with  me  until  yon  go? 
The  apartment's  not  bad;  and  you  shall  be  as  free  as 
you  like." 

"  Oh,"  she  began  hurriedly,  "  it  would  be  too  — " 

He  cut  her  short     "  Please ! "  he  insisted. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  then :  "  I  should 
—  we  should  love  to,"  she  replied  abruptly;  and  turned 
to  the  knoll  of  which  she  had  made  a  table. 

When  she  spoke  again  it  was  without  looking  at  him. 
"  Gerald,"  she  asked  —  curtly,  as  though  she  were  trying 
not  to  be  afraid  to  say  what  she  wanted  to  say^ — "  why 
don't  you  go  back  to  Valencia  when  we  go?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  couldn't,"  he  answered  miser- 
ably. 

They  did  not  talk  much  after  luncheon,  but  sat  in 
cordial  silence,  gazing  dreamily  away  to  where  a  bar  of 
sunlight,  breaking  through  the  boughs,  touched  the  mossy 
trunk  of  an  old  oak  and  turned  it  to  emerald.  "  Oh," 
he  exclaimed  when  they  finally  heard  the  car  approach- 
ing, "  it  can't  be  Jean  already !  " —  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  tone  made  the  girl's  eyes  glow  with  pleasure. 

Yet  a  chance  remark  of  hers  on  the  way  home  — 
merely  her  saying  that  in  a  month  there  would  be  poppies 
in  the  fields  —  lit,  as  a  careless  match  a  pile  of  fire- 
wood, his  memories  of  Saint  Germain,  and  sent  all  his 
thoughts  passionately  to  Tania  —  to  Tania,  who  had  no 
touch  of  domesticity,  who  ate  with  enjoyment,  indeed, 
(there  was  nothing  in  life  that  she  did  not  enjoy),  but 
haphazardly,  unritualistically,  and  who  had  no  feeling 
for  the  home. 

Late  one  afternoon  two  days  before  they  were  to  leave 
Tours  for  Paris,  Clara  went  in  search  of  Gerald,  and 
found  him  in  the  garden.     It  was  that  peaceful  period 
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juat  preceding  dinner^  when  cme't  mind^  like  one's  body, 
seems  washed  clean^  and  when  by  the  invaluable  forma- 
lity of  putting  on  a  purely  decorative  dress  one  has  sym- 
bolised to  himself  the  purely  decorative  nature  of  evening. 
Gerald  saw  the  girl's  white  frock  fluttering  along  a  path. 
He  fell  into  step  at  her  side. 

After  a  moment  he  looked  at  her  questioningly. 
*'  You've  an  awfully  expressive  mouth/'  he  remarked. 
"  I  can  always  see  by  it  when  you've  something  special 
to  say." 

She  gave  him  an  embarrassed  smile.  "  I  was  think- 
ings— "  she  began  diffidently^  then  paused.  "  Grerald/' 
she  said^  "  will  you  do  me  a  great  favour  ?  Will  you  be 
a  loyal  friend  and  answer  a  question  absolutely  truth- 
fuUy?" 

"Why^  y^/'  he  replied^  startled  and  a  little  per- 
turbed. 

She  gased  at  him  as  though  she  could  not  quite  trust 
his  promise.  He  considered  her  soberly.  "Well/'  she 
said  slowly^  with  an  obvious  effort,  and  looking  away 
from  him,  "  it's  only  this :  —  The  day  when  we  went  to 
Chenonceauz  and  had  our  picnic  was  nicer  than  ordinary 
days  —  and  maybe  —  you  liked  me  better  than  you  do  on 
average  days.  Are  you  sure  you  really  want  father 
and  me  to  visit  you  in  Paris?  Please  tell  me  the 
truth." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief;  then  he  smiled. 
" '  Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight,  When  the  ni^t 
is  beginning  to  lower.  Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  oc- 
cupations. That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour/"  he 
chanted  gaily. 

She  laughed  in  a  constrained  manner.  **  No,  but  it's 
serious/'  she  insisted. 
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He  looked  at  her  earnestly.  "  I  was  only  being  fool- 
ish because  what  yon  said  touched  me  so/'  he  answered. 
"  I  shall  be  very^  very  hurt  if  you  don't  come." 


Ill 


Eternally  beyond  the  reach  of  words  there  lies  a 
whole  world  of  emotioiis^  the  emotions  that  have  seem- 
ingly no  bearing  on  life.  They  are  impossible  of  ex- 
pression^ not  because  they  are  higher  than  others^ — 
they  are  neither  higher  nor  lower, —  but  because  they 
are  absolute.  Hate,  fear,  love,  disdain, —  all  the  emo- 
tions that  will  go  into  words  have,  potentiaUy  at  least, 
a  result;  these  others  have  none.  Yet  they  are  as  sharp 
and  vivid  as  any,  always  recognisable,  never  to  be  con- 
founded with  one  another.  Sometimes  with  a  word, 
probably  for  some  quality  the  word  has  apart  from  its 
meaning,  it  is  possible  to  suggest  one, —  as  Gerald  had 
done  when,  a  boy,  he  had  told  his  uncle  that  a  certain 
lady  made  him  feel  smooth, —  but  the  word  never 
characterises  the  emotion;  at  best  it  merely  touches  for 
one  moment  the  edge  of  an  element  not  its  own,  to  drop 
back,  quite  meaningless,  the  next. 

Although,   therefore,  no   man  can   speak  intelligiblj 

of  these  feelings,  to  many  a  one  they  represent  all  that 

is  worth-while  in  life.     Each  that  he  has  experienced 

he  knows,  tenderly  and  certainly;  and  is  aware,  though 

sometimes  after  a  struggle,  of  what  it  is  the  mood.     For 

these  wordless  emotions,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 

are  not  idle  drifting  phenomena,  but  have,  each  its  cause; 

and  to  recall  the  emotion  is  to  recall  its  cause.     More 

systematically  than  an3rthing  else  music  occasions  them. 

A  theme  in  a  symphony,  a  phrase  in  a  song,  creates 
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one  that  lives  on  when  voice  or  violin  has  become  silent. 
And  this  is  the  reason  that  the  true  lover  of  music  con- 
siders with  such  vicious  contempt  the  ingenuous  lady  who 
talks  happily  of  picturing  palaces  or  green  woods  in  lis- 
tening to  a  symphony.  He  knows  better;  he  knows  that 
the  mood  felt  in  gazing  at  a  palace  or  in  wandering 
through  a  forest  cannot  be  identical  with  a  single  mood 
to  be  experienced  from  music. 

Futile  impotent  phraseology!  The  least  lack  of 
sympathy  on  your  part^  and  you  will^  very  reasonably^ 
set  it  all  aside  as  nonsense;  for  helpful  illustrations  are 
nearly  impossible  to  find.  There  is^  indeed,  only  one  that 
is  illuminating.  Have  you  never  felt  vividly  a  mood,  a 
feelings — what  you  will, —  that  you  knew  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  some  musical  phrase,  though  not  one  note 
of  the  phrase  could  you  conjure  up?  —  and  then  have 
you  not  clung,  struggling,  to  the  mood  until  with  a  flash 
the  phrase  sprang  to  melodic  life  in  your  mind  ? 

It  is  not  alone  through  music  that  these  extra-moods, 
these  emotions-in-themselves,  arise.  All  life  is  rich  with 
them.  Encourage  them,  be  patient  with  them, —  above 
all,  suffer  a  little  for  them,  and  they  spring  up  every- 
where. Whether  they  are  capable  of  being  aroused  in 
all  men  or  only  in  some,  no  one  can  say;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  are,  at  any  rate,  of  very  unequal  intensity 
in  different  individuals. 

From  Gerald's  early  childhood  they  had  been  for  him, 
at  first  instinctively,  afterward  exultantly,  a  matter  of 
almost  supreme  importance.  His  mind  bubbled  and 
seethed  with  them.  The  days  that  they  surrounded  him 
thickly  were  exuberant;  those  from  which  they  were  ab- 
sent were  black  pools  of  dejection.  Since  his  illness  he 
had  felt  them  rarely  and  faintly;  and  the  world  had 
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grown  gray.  "  That/'  he  told  himself  over  and  over 
again,  "  is  because  I  am  tired.  I  have  not  yet  begun  to 
live  again."  But  his  heart  was  oppressed  with  dread. 
Eventually  he  came  to  look  forward  with  feverish 
anxiety  to  his  return  to  Paris. 

For  more  vividly  than  by  people,  or  by  anything  ex- 
cept music,  these  extra-emotions  were  aroused  in  him  by 
cities.  Valencia  in  his  mind  was  not  a  picture  of  a  strug- 
gling, rushing,  western  town,  but  a  sensation;  Cambridge 
not  a  vision  of  Holworthy  and  the  Yard,  but  another  sen- 
sation, as  distinct  from  the  first  as  sourness  from  salti- 
ness. But  Paris  was  more  than  either.  Paris  was  a 
mood  of  incomparable  intensity,  perturbing,  subtle,  some- 
thing like  the  exquisite  discomfort  of  first  love,  some- 
thing like  a  strange  wistful  fragrance.  How  many  times 
he  had  tried  to  express  it  to  himself!  It  was  not  to  be 
defined  of  course;  but  once,  with  a  shock  of  wonder,  he 
had  found  a  parallel.  "  Why,"  he  had  cried,  "  the  feel- 
ing of  Paris  is  almost  like  the  feeling  Tania  gives 
me ! " 

A  hundred  things  in  Paris  gave  the  young  man  a 
hundred  separate  sensations;  but  this  one  intensest, 
somehow  most  significant, —  though  significant  of  what? 
of  what.^  —  was  that  of  Paris  her  undivided  self.  Each 
time  that  he  entered  the  city  it  swept  upon  him  with 
almost  painful  keenness.  It  was  for  this  that  he  loved 
Paris  above  all  other  cities. 

"  Ah,"  he  thought,  framing  the  words  silently  on  his 
lips,  as  the  car  slipped  through  Rambouillet  (they  were 
motoring  back  to  Paris),  "  if  that  is  gone,  then  all  that 
is  worth-while  in  me  is  dead,  and  I  shall  not  have  any 
of  you  back,  Tania ! " 

Clara  sat  by  his  side  and  spoke  to  him  oocaaioiially, 
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and  he  answered  automatically;  bat  he  was  hardly  aware 
of  her  existence. 

No  one  can  seek  in  fear^  and  find.  Suburbs^  the  river^ 
the  Bois^  and  then  the  gray  streets  with  their  dusty 
horse-chestnuts,  and  the  gray  houses  with  their  little  iron- 
railed  balconies  J — he  implored  them  all  too  pitifully. 
Approach  Paris  with  the  light-hearted  assurance  of  a 
d'Artagnan,  and  she  will  fling  herself  into  your  arms; 
to  a  supplicant  she  will  show  no  favours.  Gerald  caught 
only  for  one  instant  a  breath  of  the  emotion  he  sought, 

—  like  a  faint  careless  smile  from  an  old  mistress. 
Clara  gave  him  a  long,  almost  pleading,  look,  as  he 

helped  her  to  alight  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  rue 
Raynouard.  "  You're  so  silent,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone 
that  her  father  could  not  hear.  "  Aren't  you  glad  to  be 
back  in  Paris  ?  " 

"1  don't  know,"  he  repHed  drearUy.  "I'm  glad 
you're  with  me." 

The  girl  flushed  scarlet,  then  bit  her  lip  desperately, 

—  but  he  had  not  even  seen;  he  had  meant  nothing  but 
that  he  dreaded  being  alone  in  Paris. 

The  apartment,  when  Bastien,  tremulous,  self-import- 
ant and  beaming,  opened  to  them,  and  they  entered, 
seemed  to  Gerald  strangely  unreal,  symbolic  of  something 
futile,  shadowy,  far-away.  He  had  been  in  it  but  little 
since  he  met  Tania  a  year  before;  scarcely  at  all  (except 
for  hasty  half-hours  when  he  would  gather  up  belongings 
to  carry  to  the  rue  d'Assas)  since  his  journey  to  Nor- 
mandy. All  that  it  stood  for  seemed  now  hardly  to 
have  existed,  his  life  to  have  begun  and  ended  with 
Tania. 

A  troubled  glance  from  Clara  fiUed  him  with  remorse. 
"  Do  you  like  the  place?  "  he  asked  quickly.     "  That's 
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a  Whistler  etching  over  the  mantel ;  and  the  sketch  in  the 
corner  —  that  disgusting  dirty-faced  tramp  dressed  in 
a  kimono,  and  playing  a  harp  (do  yon  see  the  solitary 
radish  in  the  Copenhagen  vase?),  is  Ferdie  Lee's,  a  knock 
at  Ames  Carteret  —  I  don't  believe  you  know  hinL  He 
did  it  one  night  at  Ames's  studio  with  two  colours." 

Dr.  Moore  clapped  the  young  man  on  the  shoulder. 
"  You  boys  of  today,  I  don't  know  what  you're  coming 
to/'  he  observed,  with  ponderous  lightness.  "When  I 
was  your  age  I'd  managed  to  save  up  enough  money  by 
working  for  years  on  the  farm  to  scrape  through  medical 
school,  and  I  was  living  in  a  room  about  as  big  as  that 
alcove." 

Gerald  did  not  wince,  though  he  hated  to  be  touched, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  observation.  "  I'm  sure  it 
was  much  better  for  you,"  he  said  politely.  "  I'll  take 
you  to  your  rooms,  if  you  like,"  he  added.  "  Bastien's 
already  carried  your  things  in." 

That  done,  he  wandered  back  to  the  sitting-room, 
stepped  out  upon  the  little  balcony,  and  stood  staring 
across  Paris.  After  a  little  he  looked  up  with  a  start 
to  find  Clara  beside  him. 

"  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  here ! 
Isn't  it  effective  ?  " 

She  gazed  at  him  strangely  without  replying. 

"  Look ! "  he  went  on  indifferently,  trying  to  make 
his  voice  alive.  "  There,  up  the  river,  you  can  see  Notre 
Dame,  and  down,  almost  to  Saint  Cloud.  And  across  the 
city,"  he  added  deliberately,  smiling  all  the  while,  "  yoa 
can  see  as  far  as  the  Luxembourg  and  the  rue  d'Assaa 
—  or  farther." 

"  Gerald,"  she  broke  in  abruptly,  in  an  odd  tone,  *'  I 
am  your  friend,  am  I  not?" 
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He  turned  to  her  in  snrprue.  "Why^  Clara/'  he 
said,  "  don't  you  know  it?  Every  single  day  that  we've 
been  together  I've  become  more  and  more  firmly  your 
friend." 

"  Well,  then/'  she  murmured,  "  won't  you  tell  me  what 
it  is  that  makes  you  so  unhappy  ?  " 

The  blow  made  him  shiver  from  head  to  foot.  There 
was  no  one  in  all  the  world  to  whom  he  would  have 
spoken  one  word  of  Tania, —  not  to  Charles-Marie,  not 
even  to  his  uncle,  had  his  uncle  been  living.  Yet  the 
girl's  request,  while  it  sent  a  shock  of  pain  through  him, 
did    not  offend  him. 

"  Oh,  Clara,"  he  said  very  gently  after  a  moment,  "  I 
don't  think  anyone  can  ever  really  tell  anyone  else  any- 
thing !  —  but  I  do  thank  you." 

"  You  won't,"  she  asked  unsteadily,  "  think  I  was 
just  curious  —  or  impertinent?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  I'm  as  stupid  as  that?  " 

Her  eyes  were  swimming.  '*  Don't  be  ashamed,"  he 
said.  "You're  crying  because  you're  sorry  for  your 
friend." 

She  fumbled  at  her  belt,  and  he  passed  her  his  hand- 
kerchief. '*  My  handkerchiefs  are  —  all  in  my  —  trunk 
—  and  the  trunks  haven't  come." 

.  "  If  I  were  in  that  predicament  and  felt  the  way  700 
do  I  should  say  '  danmed  handkerchiefs/  "  he  remarked 
gravely. 

"  My  damned  handkerchiefs  are  all  in  the'  trunk/'  she 
repeated  hysterically. 

The  next  morning  Gerald  was  up  rather  early;  but 
he  found  Clara  already  in  the  sitting-room  when  he 
entered.  She  was  very  cool  and  matter-of-fact;  but  he 
gave  no  thought  to  her  attitude,  not  because  it  was  ob- 
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▼ions,  but  because  he  was  thinking  hard  of  something 
else. 

"  You  must  do  just  what  you  like  here^"  he  said  after 
they  had  exchanged  good  mornings.  '*  I  have  to  go  out 
today^  and  I  may  not  be  back  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon;  but  Bastien  will  serve  luncheon  at  whatever 
hour  you  and  your  father  wish^  and  he  will  tdejAoiie 
for  the  car  when  you're  ready  for  it." 

For  one  instant  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  in  a  search- 
ing glance ;  then  she  thanked  him  pleasantly. 

When^  however^  Gerald  had  issued  from  the  door  of 
the  house^  it  seemed  that  his  business  was,  after  all, 
indefinite.  He  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street 
and  stood  still  irresolutely  for  a  moment;  then,  remember- 
ing that  he  might  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  his 
apartment,  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Troead^ro. 
And  now  began  an  odd  pilgrimage,  in  which  an  observer 
would  have  found  no  method,  no  sanity  even.  Gerald 
went  —  on  foot,  in  cabs,  in  taxi-autos  —  to  every  quarter 
of  the  city,  pausing  with  a  lodk  of  equal  intensity  before 
famous  monuments  and  meaningless  garden  waUs,  ap- 
pearing always  to  be  in  quest  of  something  that  he  oould 
not  find.  He  might  have  been  a  tourist  on  a  sin^ 
day's  visit,  except  for  the  strange  omissions  in  his  list. 
He  stood,  for  example,  a  long  time  in  front  of  the 
Petit  Palais,  and  departed  without  so  much  as  glancing 
at  the  Grand  Palais;  he  drove  by  the  Op6ra  without 
stopping,  to  descend  at  a  small  side-walk  caf6  where  he 
ordered  a  comommatUm  that  he  did  not  drink.  Yon 
would  have  needed  to  know  Gerald  as  no  one  knew  Um 
—  not  even  Tania,  perhaps  —  to  understand  what  he 
was  about.     Gerald  was  in  search  of  himself. 

Not  one  in  the  chaotic  collection  of  objects  at  which 
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he  gased  was  selected  haphazardly;  each  had  meant  a 
mood  to  him;  each  was  a  Ut  of  himself.  And  not  one 
any  longer  meant  anything.  They  were  as  a  man's 
grown-up  children  —  simply  strangers^  like  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Poor  Gerald^  in  search  of  egoism  and  un- 
able to  find  it! 

Last  of  all  he  went  to  the  house  in  the  rue  d'Assas. 
And  here  he  was  seised  indeed  by  emotion.  The  house 
was  closed;  the  outer  door  was  locked;  he  could  not  even 
penetrate  to  the  concierge's  empty  box;  and  a  painted 
sign  proclaimed  the  h6tel  to  be  "ij  Louer  —  Se  ren- 
feigner  au  numero  54."  At  number  54  he  was  told  that 
it  belonged  to  a  M.  Dupont  who  lived  two  flights  up  and 
acted  as  bis  own  agent.  Would  he  go  up?  He  shock 
his  head  and  departed  silently. 

He  sat  for  a  long  while  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
watching  the  children  roll  their  hoops;  but  the  gardens 
were  only  gardens^  and  the  children  just  children  rolling 
hoops.  At  this  he  gave  in.  He  had  intended  going,  to 
Foyot's,  which  he  and  Tania  had  loved;  instead  he  made 
a  late  and  hasty  luncheon  at  a  Duval  restaurant. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and  he  set  off 
for  home  on  foot,  although  Passy  was  a  lon^  distance 
away.  He  was  not  acutely  wretched,  only  conscious  of 
a  dull  passive  grief. 

It  is  said  that  the  crystal-gazer  sees  first  merely  a 
mist,  but  that  after  a. time  the  mist  dissolves,  and  the 
significant  image  frames  itself.  Something  similar 
happened  to  Gerald  on  the  Quai  Voltaire.  He  had  stood 
for  some  minutes  looking  listlessly  into  the  window  of 
one  of  its  shops,  and  seeing  nothing  at  all,  when  a 
small  object  near  the  glass  caught  his  eye.  He  started, 
his  heart  beating  fast.     "  Impossible,"  he  muttered.    *'  I 
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must  be  mad ! "  He  looked  again  sharply^  then  inmed 
quicklj  and  entered  the  shop. 

The  dealer  came  forward  from  the  backgroiuid  of 
worn  chairs  and  faded  tapestries.  He  was  an  old  man 
with  white  hair  and  a  face  like  pale  yellow  ivory.  There 
was  something  fine  to  asceticism  about  his  month. 

"  I  should  like/'  said  Gerald^  "  to  see  the  oral  mini- 
ature that  is  in  the  window." 

The  old  man  brought  it  silently  and  put  it  into  hia 
hands. 

Gerald  gazed  at  it  through  blurred  eyes.  It  was  un- 
mistakably Tania's  face.  The  chin  was  not  quite  the 
same^  and  the  hair  was  arranged  in  the  style  of  seventy 
years  before;  but  except  for  that  it  was  Tania  herself. 

The  tarnished  frame  trembled  in  the  young  man's 
hand.  "  You  —  you  sell  such  things  ?  "  he  murmured. 
"For  what,  then.^ " 

The  dealer  smiled  delicately.  "  I  sell  them  to  live/' 
he  replied.  "  It  is  my  pleasure  to  collect  them.  The 
price  of  the  miniature  is  six  hundred  francs.  There  ia 
a  name,  partly  legible,  on  the  reverse  side."  He  prof- 
fered a  magnifying  glass. 

Gerald  turned  the  picture  over.  "  Madame  la  PiiBr 
cesse  Anna  Marie  Odoievsky,"  he  made  oat. 

"  Tania's  grandmother  it  must  be/'  he  whispered  to 
himself.     "  Tania's  father's  mother, —  and  so  like! " 

"  Monsieur  finds  the  price  high  perhaps/*  observed 
the  dealer.  "  I  believe  sincerely  that  the  miniature  ia 
an  original,  painted,  I  should  say,  about  1840;  bat  I 
have  no  proofs.  If  I  had  I  should  ask  much  more.  Aa 
it  is,  I  could  not  take  less  than  six  hundred  francs.** 

Gerald  came  back  from  his  reverie  with  a  painful 
sigh.     "  Monsieur,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  strangely  oot  of 
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keeping  with  his  words,  "  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
miniature  must  be  genmne^  unless  it  is  a  careful  copy 
of  an  original^ — and  to  me  that  does  not  matter;  I  am 
not  a  collector."  He  drew  from  his  pocket-book  one  of 
two  one-thousand-franc  notes  that  it  contained.  "I 
will  give  you  a  thousand  francs  for  the  picture^"  he  ad- 
ded. 

The  old  man  looked  into  the  young  man's  eyes  ques- 
tioningly^  then  shook  his  head.  "  I  will  not  take  more 
than  I  asked,"  he  remarked  firmly,  and  counted  out  four 
hundred  francs. 

Gerald  accepted  them  with  a*  grave  bow.  "  Then  I 
can  merely  thank  you,"  he  concluded. 

The  noises  on  the  quay,  when  he  left  the  shop,  ex- 
asperated him.  He  must  go  to  some  place  where  he 
could  be  alone  with  his  treasure;  and,  remembering  that 
the  church  of  Saint  Clotilde  was  not  far  away,  hurried 
to  it  In  a  comer  of  the  solemn,  nearly  empty  nave 
he  sat  down  and  gazed  at  the  miniature  until,  like  a 
word  too  often  repeated,  it  lost  all  meaning,  and  was 
no  longer  Tania.  But  when  he  had  put  it  back  in  his 
pocket  he  remained  motionless  in  the  same  position. 

The  afternoon  sunlight  striking  through  the  stained- 
glass  windows  lay  in  ruddy  bars  across  the  floor.  A 
patch  of  warm  colour  falling  upon  the  high  altar  made 
the  little  flames  of  the  candles  pallid.  The  peaceful 
atmosphere  of  surrender  brooded  over  the  church. 

Gerald's  heart  was  heavy;  but  the  profound  sadness 
that  weighed  upon  it  was  unlike  the  dull  impotent  misery 
he  had  felt  all  day.  The  morning's  odd  passionate 
search  appeared  to  him  now  distant,  removed  and  un- 
important, like  something  he  might  have  read  of  some  one 
else's  doing;  and  he  himself  trivial,  not  worth  searching 
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for.  He  felt  infinitely  weary  of  himself.  The  memory 
of  Clara's  calm  S3nnpathetic  presence,  and  of  her  tean 
for  his  unhappiness,  returned  to  him,  first  lightly,  then  in 
a  kind  of  longing;  and  he  rose  from  his  seat.  But  on 
the  way  to  the  door  he  stopped  before  a  wooden  box 
marked  simply  Pour  let  Pauvra;  and,  as  he  gased  at  it, 
a  perception  of  the  immense  brotherhood  of  human  suf- 
fering stirred  within  him.  He  took  from  his  pocket- 
book  the  fourteen  hundred  francs  that  yet  remained,  and 
thrust  them  quickly  through  the  slot;  then  hurried  out 
and  summoned  a  cab. 

"  So  very,  very  little  to  pay  for  a  memory ! "  he 
thought^  as  he  sat,  pressing  against  his  heart  the  frame 
of  the  miniature  in  his  pocket. 


IV 

One  evening  some  two  weeks  later  Charles-Marie 
dined  at  the  apartment  on  the  rae  Raynonard. 

There  was  in  Clara  no  ability  to  pretend  snccess- 
fully.  What  she  did  not  know  she  obviously  did  not 
know;  but  those  things  which  she  could  do  she  did 
perfectly.  As  hostess  she  was  admirable;  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  be  a  good  hostess  at  a  dinner  of  four  than 
at  a  dinner  of  eight  (which,  being,  Uke  any  sonnet, 
perfect  in  form,  cannot  go  very  wrong).  Over  a  suc- 
cessful dinner  of  four  there  must  brood  a  warm  sense 
of  intimacy.  In  great  part  it  was  the  girl's  poise  that 
achieved  this;  but  in  part  also  it  must  have  been  her 
beauty.  Gerald  had  never  thought  of  her  as  beautiful; 
tonight  his  first  glimpse  of  her  made  him  start  Her 
bare  shoulders  above  the  rich  gold  of  her  gown  were 
noble,  catching,  too,  in  the  yellow-shaded  candle-light 
something  of  the  tawny  splendour  in  Titian's  women; 
and  her  abundant,  thickly  coiled,  black  hair  set  off  the 
deep  colour  in  her  cheeks.  Charles-Marie's  eyes  rested 
on  her  frequently  with  delicate  admiration. 

"Clara,"  Gerald  said,  "you  should  be  painted  bj 
Caro-Delvaille  —  only  I  don't  know  whether  he  does 
portraits."     She  flushed  happily. 

The  Frenchman  Bhock  his  head.     "Do  not  believe 

him,  mademoiselle,"  he  observed.    "You  are  already  a 

Caro-Delvaille." 

Conversation  was  in  English;  for  Clara's  French  was 
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bad^  while  Dr.  Moore  had  no  French  at  alL  Charles- 
Marie  spoke  English  a  trifle  hesitatingly  and  with  a 
marked  accent^  bat  gracefullj.  The  intimacy  that  was 
in  the  air  showed  little  in  the  conversation.  Dr.  Moore 
gave  some  reminiscences  of  his  early  struggles  in  Valen- 
cia^ while  Gerald  watched  his  coosin's  respectfully  in- 
terested face,  and  smiled  at  thought  of  the  subtle-  es- 
timating judgment  it  concealed;  —  then  talk  turned  on 
Touraine^  Paris,  and  finally  Americans  in  Paris. 

"  Gerald/'  asked  Clara  abruptly,  "  how  is  Helen  Wall 
getting  on  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  been  to  see  her  for  six 
months  —  oh,  more !  "  he  replied  remorsefully. 

Clara  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  "  You've  not !  **  she 
exclaimed.  **  But  she  was  —  your  proteg6e,  I  thought." 
She  turned  to  Charles-Marie.  "  Has  Gerald  never  told 
you  of  Helen  Wall,  M.  de  Montreuil  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  Gerald  cried,  biting  his  lip,  "  please,  Clara !  " 

"  No,"  she  continued  in  spite  of  him,  her  eyes  glowing. 
"  There's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  tell  your  cousin. 
Helen  was  a  charming  little  girl  whose  mother  was  a 
widow  and  very  poor.  Gerald  gave  her  a  large  sum  of 
money  —  oh,  a  lot !  —  enough  so  she  could  live  beautifully 
on  the  interest ;  then  she  came  to  Paris  with  her  mother  to 
study  singing." 

Dr.  Moore  fixed  his  handsome  eyes  on  his  host. 
"  Such  generosity  is  rare  and  high,"  he  said  resonantly. 
"Valencia  is  very  proud  of  you." 

Gerald  was  red  with  vexation.  "  I  didn't  suppose 
Valencia  knew  anything  about  it,"  he  responded  shortly. 

"  Oh,"  Clara  broke  out  to  de  Montreuil, ''  ycfa  mustn't 
think  I  heard  of  this  from  Gerald!     Helen's  mother  told 
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The  count  considered  his  cousin  with  a  sympathetic 
smile^  and  Gerald  smiled  back  faintly.  "  I'm  not  em- 
barrassed," he  observed  ruefully,  "  because  of  modesty^ 
but  because  the  whole  thing  was  such  a  rotten  failure.*' 
(It  was  only  a  half-truth;  he  gased  at  Charles-Marie 
almost  beseechingly). 

Was  it  a  failure?  "  Clara  cried. 
Quite.  You  can't  imagine  how  delicate  and  —  and 
star-like  a  little  creature  Helen  was,"  Gerald  said  gloom- 
ily to  his  cousin, — "  and  in  the  midst  of  such  mud.  I 
thought  I  could  save  the  quality  of  her."  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  " '  'Tis  an  awkward  thing  to  play  with 
souls.  And  matter  enough  to  save  one's  own,' —  but  that's 
bad  poetry  and  much  too  tragic  to  be  fitting,"  he  con- 
cluded with  a  little  laugh. 

"She  —  oh,  she  hasn't  gone  wrong  anyhow?"  Clara 
asked  earnestly. 

"  Oh,  no !  "  he  returned  half  impatiently. 

"  Just  lost  — "  began  Charles-Marie. 

"  Yes, —  everything  I  wanted  her  to  keep." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  Helen,"  said  the 
Frenchman. 

"  Oh ! "  the  other  protested ;  then  paused  suddenly, 
regarding  his  cousin,  who  sat  looking  into  the  slender- 
stemmed  glass  with  which  he  played.  The  air  seemed 
full  of  unspoken  words.  "  Very  well,"  Gerald  remarked 
finally;  "  you  shall.  It  can't  do  any  harm,  because  yoo 
couldn't  be  anything  but  kind.  It's  only  a  little  after 
eight.     We'll  all  go  to  call  on  Helen  in  half  an  hour." 

They  rose  from  the  table  shortly  afterward.  "  Father 
and  I  wiU  go  to  put  on  our  things,"  Clara  observed. 
"  You  can  talk  in  French  for  a  few  minutes." 

Gerald  held  the  curtain  of  the  door  for  her.    *'But 
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Dr.  Moore  will  stay  with  ns  to  imoke.     There  ii  time," 
he  suggested. 

Clara's  ejes^  turned  upon  her  father,  were  affectionate 
but  firm.     The  doctor  refused. 

When  thej  were  left  together  Gerald  sat  down  beside 
his  cousin.  "  Bastien/'  he  said  to  the  servant,  "  fill 
M.  le  Comte's  liqueur  glass  and  mine  from  the  de- 
canter of  Grand  Marnier;  then  go  telephone  for  tlie 
automobile.     You  need  not  come  back." 

"  Charles-Marie/'  he  asked  (they  broke  at  once  into 
French)^  "  do  you  know  why  I  agreed  to  take  you  there 
tonight?" 

"  But  yes,"  the  Frenchman  returned  pleasantly. 

"  MaU,  hien  tur?  " 

'*  Mon  irh  cher  ami,"  said  the  count  softly  and  without 
looking  at  his  host,  "  one  does  not  —  you  do  not  (forgive 
me !)  —  suffer  deeply  through  a  delicate  and  star-like 
little  creature.     You  did  not  need  to  prove  it  to  me." 

Gerald  drew  a  deep  tremulous  breath.  "  Thank  yon/' 
he  murmured.  Then  and  afterward  it  was  the  nearest 
that  anyone  would  ever  come  to  speaking  to  him,  or  he 
to  anyone  else,  of  Tania. 

"  This  Grand  Marnier,"  Charles-Marie  observed,  *'  ia 
delicious.     Gerald,  are  you  thinking  of  marrying?  " 

The  younger  man  opened  his  eyes  in  amaaemeat. 
'^ Bon  Dieu,  no,'*  he  replied,  in  bitter  sincerity.  ''For 
heaven's  sake,  why?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Charles-Marie  lij^tly,  "  mot,  je  am 
marie/' 

Gerald  sat  up  suddenly.     "  You  are  to  marry ! " 

The  Frenchman  smiled  a  little  at  his  astonishment. 

Yes,  this  next  autumn.     It  surprises  yon  so  mnch?** 
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"  It  should  not,  of  course, —  only,  I  had  not  thoo^t 
of  the  possibility/' 

"  My  father  wUhed  it,"  the  connt  continued.  "  That 
alone  is  enong^.  But  even  not  to  think  of  that,  there 
are  so  many  reasons.  I  am  thirty-three  and  a  little 
lonely.  I  do  not  think  I  should  make  a  worse  husband 
than  most,  and  I  could  be  a  good  father.  And  then,"  he 
concluded  simply,  "we  are  a  rather  old  family,  and  I 
am  the  only  one  left  who  bears  our  name.  I  should  not 
like  it  to  die." 

Gerald  nodded  gravely.    "  And,"  he  began,  "  whom  — " 

"  Madeleine  d'Arlanges." 

Gerald  recalled  her  at  once, —  a  slender  young  girl 
not  more  than  twenty-one,  a  little  colourless  yet,  but  fine 
and  with  the  simplicity  of  perfect  breeding.  He  had 
seen  her  and  her  mother  several  times  at  his  uncle's;  and 
once  his  cousin  had  taken  him  to  call  on  them  at  their 
quaint  hotel  in  the  rue  de  rUniversiti.  The  mother  he 
had  admired  immensely. 

"  Mademoiselle  d'Arlanges,"  he  repeated.  '*  I  do  not 
know  her  well,  but  enough  to  recognise  that  she  is  very 
fine  and  sweet." 

For  some  reason  he  was  sad  that  his  cousin  was  to 
marry;  but  he  felt  a  sudden  swelling  pride  that  he  was 
not  to  marry  the  daughter  of  some  rich  manufacturer,  but 
a  girl  whose  family  was  as  comparatively  poor  and  as 
vieux  jeu  as  the  Montreuils.' 

"You  love  her  {Tu  Vaimei  d'amaur)f  he  asked 
suddenly. 

The  Frenchman's  eyes  met  his.  "  I  have  the  greatest 
esteem  for  Mademoiselle  d'Arlanges.  I  have  known  her 
always.     I  know  the  family  she  comes  of  almost  as  I 
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know  mj  own^  and  I  know  the  training  she  hat  had.  She 
it  sensible  and  kind^  and  she  has  an  even  ditpoaitioo. 
If  you  mean:  —  Do  I  desire  her  more  with  my  heart 
than  with  my  understanding?  —  No/' 

"  But  — "  Gerald  began  hesitatingly^  then  panaed. 

Charles-Marie  regarded  him  with  the  gentlest  of 
smiles.  "  America^"  he  remarked,  "  must  be  a  very 
romantic  country.  You  require  passionate  lore  aa  a 
basis  for  marriage,  and  ecstatic  happiness  as  its  result. 
The  ideal  has  charm;  but  do  you  think  it  works  oat 
more  successfully  than  our  duller  dustier  plan  of  re- 
quiring quiet  cong^iality  and  aiming  at  a  reasonable 
contentment  ?  "  His  face  lightened  with  a  sweet  irony. 
"  Admit  that  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who  has  reached  a 
time  when  he  feels  that  it  is  best,  and  his  duty,  to  marry, 
and  who  goes  about  looking  for  some  one  to  adore  di« 
▼inely,  is  diverting." 

Gerald  reflected.  "  I  think  you  are  probably  right,*' 
he  said  at  last.  He  reached  for  his  cousin's  hand  and 
pressed  it  warmly.  "  Perhaps  it's  because  you  are  that 
I  don't  congratulate  you  boisterously.  All  the  same — ** 
he  added  suddenly,  springing  to  his  feet.  He  drained 
his  liqueur  glass,  then  snapped  the  stem  between  his 
fingers.  "That,"  he  concluded  a  little  wistfully,  '*is 
not  because  I  am  romantic,  but  because  there  is  no  one 
—  no  other  man  —  to  whom  I  wish  happiness  so  much 
as  to  you.     I  — " 

Clara  pulled  back  the  hangings  of  the  doorway  and 
looked  in. 

"  Merci,  mon  ami/*  whispered  the  Frenchman,  rising. 

''  The  car  is  here,  Gerald,"  Clara  said.  "  I'm  sorry 
to  interrupt  you,  but — " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  he  replied,  feeling  the  shock  in  ihe 
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change  of  langnages  like  the  shock  in  a  change  of  moods; 
"  we  must  go  before  it  gets  later." 

"  And  notr/'  observed  Charles-Marie  lightlj^  *'  to  see 
the  Belle  HQhnt  whom  Paris  has  ravished." 

Gerald  laughed  a  bit  harshly.  "Yon  are  right.  It 
is  Offenbach  —  not  the  Iliad." 

"All  Iliads  are  opSra^houffe/'  murmured  Charles- 
Marie  in  French^  as  they  went  through  the  door. 

The  young  man  turned  on  him.  "  You  believe  that?  " 
he  demanded  half  fiercely. 

The  Frenchman  regarded  him  with  a  grave  tender- 
ness.    "  Since  one  must  live/'  he  replied  quietly. 

''  These  lifts  are  a  great  aid  to  intimacy/'  de  Mon- 
treuil  remarked^  as  the  four  extricated  themselves  with 
an  effort  from  the  tiny  elevator  of  the  house  in  the  rue 
Vaneau. 

Gerald  laughed.  "  So  that  the  higher  you  go  the 
greater  the  intimacy."  He  touched  the  pension  bell. 
"  We're  at  the  top  floor.     You  hear?  " 

Indeed^  the  sounds  of  revelry  within  were  audible, 
and  increased  in  volume  as  the  door  opened.  Gerald 
handed  the  maid  the  collection  of  cards,  and  asked  for 
Helen  and  her  mother.  "  They  are  receiving,  per- 
haps ?  "  he  inquired. 

**  En  effet,  monsieur.  Je  vait  porter  voe  caries  i 
mademoiselle.     Veuillex  vous  asseoir.** 

They  sat  down  obediently  in  the  pension  parlor. 

"  If/'  said  Charles-Marie  sadly,  glancing  around 
at  the  bric-i-brac,  the  draped  piano  and  the  gilded 
clock,  "if  I  had  to  live  in  one  of  these  places  I 
should  find  out  whether  it  stood  —  all  this  —  for  virtue 
or  vice;  then  I  should  be  the  other  thing  with  all  my 
strength/' 
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Clarsj  too^  was  gasing  aboat  her.  "  Everything  under 
the  fun  is  draped/'  she  obaerved. 

"  I  was  afraid  it  was  virtue/'  he  concluded  qnicklj. 

Gerald  laughed  softly.  '*  It's  not  so  simple  as  that,'' 
he  began;  then  broke  off,  as  Helen  opened  the  door  and 
came  in. 

She  wore  a  very  close-fitting  blue  silk  dreaa  that 
left  her  fine  throat  and  her  arms  below  the  elbowa 
bare,  and  her  hair,  instead  of  hovering  loosely  about 
her  face,  was  done  complexly  with  a  velvet  band  in 
a  long  knot  that  Gerald  estimated  vaguely  as  that  called 
Psyche. 

She  greeted  her  guests  cordially,  with  a  great  deal 
of  manner.  "  Je  tuU  en-^hanrtSe  de  faire  voire  cam- 
nait'tanee,  monsieur/'  she  said  to  Charles-Marie,  with  a 
pretty  grimace.  "  Is  that  right?  I've  been  practising 
the  words  ever  since  I  got  your  card." 

He  bowed  over  her  hand  smilingly.  "Afott  e'eei 
parfaii,  mademoiieUe,  Vous  Vaveg  dit  pretque  sane  oe- 
ceni." 

She  laughed  delightedly,  then  turned  again  to  Gerald. 
"  It's  been  ever  and  ever  so  many  months  since  yon've 
come,"  she  observed  archly.  "What  have  you  to  aay 
for  yourself  ?  " 

"  Gerald  has  been  very  ill,"  Charles-Marie  explained. 

"  We  nearly  lost  him/'  added  Dr.  Moore  gravely. 

All  the  girl's  manner  dropped  from  her  in  an  instant. 
She  gaced  at  Gerald  with  wide  earnest  eyes.  *'Oh, 
Gerald !  "  she  murmured.     "  Really?  " 

The  change  and  her  affection  touched  him  quiddj. 
"Oh/'  he  said  gaily,  "I'm  all  right  again  now  I  It's 
nice  of  you  to  mind." 

"  Nice  of  me !  "  she  repeated  reproachfully. 
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"But  yon  have  guests^  Helen/'  Clara  suggested. 
"  You  mustn't  leave  them  for  ns." 

Helen  smiled.  "  Nobody  much/'  she  replied,  resum- 
ing her  manner.  "  You  must  come  in.  It's  nicer  in  there, 
and  they  won't  bother  us."     She  led  them  away. 

"  How  you  tinkle !"  Gerald  remarked. 

"  My  bracelets/'  she  explained,  raising  her  arm.  "  I 
love  them.  I  save  up  and  buy  a  new  one  every  two 
months."  The  childishness  in  her  gesture  and  voice  were 
charming;  but  Gerald  felt  them  to  be  quite  conscious. 

The  Walls'  little  sitting-room  was  Uue  with  cigarette 
smdLC.  Disposed  loosely  in  chairs  about  a  taUe  on 
which  stood  glasses,  Hscuits  and  some  bottles  of  beer, 
were  two  young  men  and  two  young  women.  The  men 
rose  slouchingly  as  the  party  entered.  Helen  made  the 
introductions  easily.  "  Mademoiselle  Claire  de  Mao- 
brac/'  she  said,  putting  a  faint  emphasis  on  the  particle, 
and  indicating  a  very  stagy  velvet-clothed  young  woman 
who  bowed  languidly;  **  Miss  Hennepin,  Mr.  Upton,  and 
Mr.  CaldweU." 

Gerald  and  his  cousin  talked  for  a  time  with  the  two 
young  men,  who  seemed  harmless  pretenders  at  art; 
with  Miss  Hennepin,  who  said  she  was  writing  a  play; 
and  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maubrac,  who  enunciated 
elegantly  with  a  drawl,  but  dropped  strange  fragments 
of  slang  occasionally.  She  spoke  French;  the  others 
English,  except  when  they  addressed  her,  at  which  times 
they  broke  into  an  odd  jargon,  diflb;ult  to  understand. 
Helen  entertained  the  Moores  on  a  couch  in  the  comer; 
but  before  long  she  brought  them  over  to  the  others, 
and  took  Gerald  and  Charles-Marie  away. 

"You  see/'  she  explained  in  her  childish  tones,  'Mt 
will   probably  be   another   six   months   before   Gerald 
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comes  again^  and  very  likely  I'll  never  tee  yon  any 


more." 


« 


I  accept  that  as  a  challenge^  mademoiselle/'  the 
Frenchman  replied.  They  sat  down  beside  her  on  the 
couch. 

"Where,"  Gerald  inquired,  "is  your  friend.  Miss  — 
Miss  — " 

"Who?  Carrie?  Oh,  we've  quarreled.  She  doesn't 
like  some  of  the  people  who  come  here  —  especially 
Mademoiselle  de  Maubrac.  Carrie's  really  ever  so  con- 
ventional at  heart." 

Gerald  considered  the  girl  in  some  astonishment.  She 
had  certainly  grown  up  amasingly. 

"  It's  really  manmia's  fault.  I  don't  care  whether 
Claire  comes  or  not, —  she's  not  very  amusing;  bat 
mamma  is  crazy  about  aristocracy,  and  as  soon  as  she 
learned  what  the  de  meant  she  was  wild  to  have  one. 
Of  course  I  know  that  Claire  is  just  stage-aristocracy. 
—  Isn't  everyone  on  the  stage  noble?  She  has  some 
little  part  at  the  Ambign  theatre.  But  she  tells  iwrnmi^ 
in  the  funniest  French-English  all  about  the  ch&tean  her 
father  had  on  the  Loire  until  he  lost  his  money  and  died 
of  grief, —  and  mamma  is  just  in  raptures.  I  don't  see 
why  she  shouldn't  be  happy,  do  you?  " 

The  girl's  cynicism  saddened  Gerald;  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  her  becoming  cynical.  But  for  the  one  mo- 
ment when  the  news  of  his  illness  had  shocked  her  into 
her  old  self  she  would  have  seemed  completely  changed; 
the  childishness  of  her  voice  did  not  deceive  him. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said  a  little  curtly,  "  where  is  yoor 
mother  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  returned  Helen,  giving  a  shake  of  her  fair 
head,  "  she  hurried  away  to  prink  when  she  got  ymnr 
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cards.  She  was  in  such  a  flutter  because  of  M.  de  Mon- 
treuil.  Everything's  proper/'  she  added,  with  a  winning 
smile.     "  She  always  chaperones  ns." 

He  laughed  a  trifle  painfully.  "How  you've  grown 
up,  Helen !  "  he  remarked. 

"  It's  Paris/'  answered  the  girl,  a  faint  note  of  de- 
fiance in  her  voice.     "  What  could  yon  expect?  " 

Mrs.  Wall  entered  by  the  door  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room.  She  paid  no  attention  to  the  Moores  or  the 
other  guests,  but  made  her  way  through  the  obstructing 
furniture  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  couch.  She  shook 
hands  hastily  with  Gerald,  who  at  once  presented 
Charles-Marie. 

"  This  is  my  cousin  and  very  dear  friend,  M.  de  Mon- 
treuil." 

Mrs.  Wall  gave  the  Frenchman  her  hand  in  some  be- 
wilderment. "  But,"  she  began,  panting  a  little,  "  I 
thought  —  I  mean  I'd  always  understood  Count  Mon- 
trooey  was  an  old  man." 

Gerald  felt  a  shock  of  vivid  anger.  He  did  not  see  that 
Helen's  face  had  turned  crimson,  nor  hear  her  low  ex- 
clamation. 

"  It  is  my  father  of  whom  you  are  thinking,  madame. 
My  father  died  last  March,"  Charles-Marie  replied 
quietly. 

"  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wall 
blankly,  "but  still  —  oh,  I  see!  So  now  you  are  the 
count." 

Physical  brutality,  except  to  animals,  had  never  stirred 
Gerald  deeply,  possibly  because  he  had  witnessed  but 
little  of  it;  mental  brutality  afi'ected  him  almost  to  nau- 
sea. He  todL  Mrs.  Wall  by  the  arm.  "  Come  and  speak 
to  Clara  Moore  and  her  father/'  he  said,  his  voice  trem- 
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bling  with  the  effort  at  self-control  that  he  waa  making; 
and  harried  her  away.  Helen  tamed  with  swift  earnest- 
ness to  Charles-Marie. 

Mrs.  Wall  and  her  daag^ter  accompanied  the  foor  into 
the  hall  when,  after  a  little,  they  rose  to  go.  While  the 
former  was  bidding  the  others  good-bye  Helen  tooched 
Gerald's  sleeve.  He  tamed  to  her  quickly.  Her  eyes 
were  averted,  bat  she  raised  them  to  his  slowly. 
"  Gerald,"  she  began,  "  I  — "  then  gave  a  shake  of  her 
head  and  smiled.  "  Nothing,"  she  broke  off.  '*  I  hope 
yoa'U  come  again  soon.  This  has  been  so  pleasant." 
Her  tone  held  more  manner  than  ever. 

Nobody  spoke  until  they  were  all  back  in  the  motor; 
then:  "Ob,"  exclaimed  Clara,  "isn't  it  a  shame!" 

Gerald  said  nothing,  bat  sat  staring  moodily  ahead 
of  him. 

It  was  Charles-Marie  who  replied.  "  I  do  not  think," 
he  remarked  in  his  peacefal  voice,  "that  there  is  any 
great  harm  done.  Her  fineness  is  there.  It  is  —  how 
do  yoa  say  it?  —  ineradicable."  He  smiled  at  Gerald. 
"  Most  of  this  tonight  was  jast  hart  pride,  man  mwn.^ 

Gerald  started.  "  I  hadn't  thoaght  of  that,"  he  mnr- 
mared. 

"  And  for  the  rest, —  little  girls  grow  up,  and  if  they 
pass  throagh  a  period  of  pose,  quai  doncf    Don't  we?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  did  sentimentalise  her.  It  is  so  easy  and 
pretty  and  wicked  to  sentimentalise,"  the  yoimg  man 
responded  slowly;  bat  in  spite  of  his  cousin's  words  he 
was  conscious  of  a  profound  melancholy. 

They  set  Charles-Marie  down  at  his  K6iel,  and  re- 
turned to  Passy. 

After  Dr.  Moore  had  gone  to  bed  Clara  remained  for 
a  moment  with  Gerald  in  the  sitting-room.    He  sal  down 
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on  the  piano-bench  with  his  back  to  the  piano,  and  smiled 
up  at  her,  while  the  dull  melancholy  dragged  sluggishly 
at  his  heart. 

"Thanks  awfuUy  for  tcmight,  Clara/'  he  said. 
"  You've  been  splendid." 

"  Why,  how  silly ! "  she  returned  in  embarrassment. 
She  held  out  her  hand  as  though  to  wish  him  good  night, 
but  he  did  not  take  it. 

Clara,"   he  remarked,  in   a  carefully  Casual  tone, 

I've  been  wondering  if  you'd  be  interested  to  know.  I 
made  up  my  mind  —  oh,  some  little  while  past — "  he 
added  hastily,  "to  go  back  to  Valencia.  If  you  like, 
I'll  sail  with  you  and  your  father." 

The  girl's  face  had  grown  bright.  "Oh,  Gerald, 
really?  "  she  cried.  "  I'm  so  glad  —  only,  do  you  truly 
want  to  go?  " 

He  nodded.     "  I'm  sick  of  Paris,"  he  said  duUy. 

"I'm  so  glad!  so  glad!"  she  repeated  eagerly;  but 
made  amends  by  bidding  him  good  night  very  formally. 

When  she  had  gone  he  turned  about  on  the  bench  and 
touched  the  keys  of  the  piano  softly.  His  fingers  found 
the  plaintive  first  theme  of  the  Tschaikowsky  quartet  in 
E  Flat  Minor.  He  winced,  closed  the  piano  hastily,  and 
went  to  his  room.  He  drew  from  a  drawer  the  miniature 
he  had  bought  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  then  flung  himself 
face  down  upon  his  bed,  with  the  cold  frame  pressed 
against  his  cheek. 

"  Oh,  Tania,  Tania,"  he  whispered,  "  I  took  all  your 
youth,  it  is  true;  but  I  think  you  have  taken  all  my 
life." 


About  the  last  of  August  Gerald  and  the  Moorei 
reached  Valencia.  The  young  man  had  been  away  from 
the  city  only  two  years;  yet  he  seemed  to  himself,  as  he 
gazed  intently  through  the  car  window  at  the  straggling 
wooden  houses^  the  railway  yards^  and  the  great  grain 
elevators  that  marked  its  approach^  to  be  returning  across 
an  immeasurable  interval  to  something  remote  and  child- 
ish in  his  life.  He  had  a  feeling  of  empty-heartedness 
that  was  like  dread.  For  although  he  had  known  be- 
fore he  left  Paris  that  he  was  cut  off  completely  from 
his  life  of  the  last  two  years  (that  he  thought  of,  oddly, 
as  his  old  life)  the  visible  presence  of  Valencia  em- 
phasised the  disjunction  too  vividly. 

Clara,  opposite  him,  also  sat  looking  out  —  but  wMi 
a  happy  smile.  They  were  both  silent,  and  he  waa 
not  thinking  of  her;  but  unconsciously  he  dung  to  her 
presence.  If  she  had  started  to  move  farther  off  he 
would  have  put  out  his  hand  in  instinctive  remonstrance* 

On  the  station  platform  the  sight  of  Oscar,  the  only 
servant  he  had  kept  during  his  absence,  touched  him  to 
pleasure  that  was  like  relief.  The  rough  grip  of  the 
Swede's  huge  palm,  and  his  hearty  "Vaal,  Matter 
Gerald,"  brought  the  young  man  back  to  the  day  more 
than  ten  years  before  that  he  had  stepped  from  the 
train  and  met  his  grandfather.  Oscar  and  Bastien 
bridged  things  over ;  for  even  Bastien  was  here,  aa  digni- 
fied and  reserved  as  then.     It  was  all  very  moch  tiie 
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same  and  strangely  different.  That  forlorn  arrival  had 
been  less  forlorn  than  this. 

Gerald  took  the  Moores  home  in  his  motor-car.  The 
warehouses^  the  streets^  his  own  mills^  the  river,  and 
then  the  Drive.  With  every  Uoek  loneliness  settled 
more  coldly  about  his  heart.  "  This  isn't  Me ! "  he 
thought  "  It  doesn't  stir  me.  I  don't  belong.  But 
neither  is  Paris  Me  —  any  more.  Nothing  is.  Every- 
thing is  shut  against  me.  I'm  like  some  one  who  has 
died  and  is  trying  vainly  to  come  back."  Loneliness 
fairly  submerged  him;  yet  he  could  not  talk. 

"  Oh^  aren't  you  glad  to  be  back  —  at  home^  Gerald  I  " 
Clara  exclaimed  once. 

"  Yes/'  he  replied  with  an  effort,  "  only,  I'm  not  used 
to  it  yet." 

"  See !  "  she  cried.  "  There's  your  house, —  and,  oh, 
there's  ours!  It's  so  nice  to  see  them  again!  I  fed 
as  though  I  had  been  away  for  years ! " 

He  wondered  in  dull  envy  at  her  happiness.  He  could 
not  bear  to  set  her  down.  Even  her  father  he  re- 
linquished reluctantly. 

"We'll  sec  you  soon,  then,  Gerald,"  Dr.  Moore  re- 
marked cheerfully,  as  the  three  stood  at  his  door. 

"  Ever  so  soon,"  Clara  added.  "  Would  yon  like  ui 
to  come  over  this  evening  and  help  you  get  settled?  ** 

"  Oh,  yes, —  please !  "  said  Gerald  beseechin^y,  like 
a  little  boy,  and  climbed  back  slowly  into  the  car. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  he  struggled  hard  to  be- 
come in  some  way  a  part  of  the  life  that  surged  about 
him.  He  had  long  business  talks  with  Mr.  Harris,  with 
whom  he  had  left  a  proxy  to  vote  his  mill  stock.  "  You 
must  get  hold  of  this  yourself  now,"  said  thib  old  lawyer. 
"  I  won't  live  forever,  you  know; "  and  Gerald  followed 
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his  advice  as  well  as  he  could^  visiting  the  mills^  and 
holding  conferences  with  Penrose^  their  manager.  He 
laboured  doggedly  to  leam^  and  before  long  did^  indeed, 
begin  to  acquire  a  grasp  of  conditions.  Once  he  even 
suggested,  diffidently,  a  slight  change  in  a  department. 
Penrose  stared,  considered,  then  accepted  it.  The 
manager  privately  spoke  to  Mr.  Harris  of  the  yoong 
man  with  some  respect,  as  of  one  who  might  yet  be 
saved.  But  Gerald,  although  he  kept  on  grimly  —  deter- 
mined to  comprehend  the  business,  and  resolved  that  his 
attention  to  it  should  not  be  a  passing  fancy  —  was  un- 
der no  delusion  that,  learning  thus  from  the  top,  he 
could  ever  become  more  than  an  intelligent  stock-holder, 
or  that,  even  if  he  could,  he  would  be  brought  any 
nearer  reality.  Penrose's  whole  personality  was 
absorbed  in  the  mills.  They  were  Penrose's  life,  jnat 
as  they  had  been  William  Northrop's ;  they  were  not  his. 
Invitations  to  social  affairs  began,  of  course,  to  ar- 
rive. For  a  time  Gerald  accepted  them  religiously. 
But  the  dinners  at  the  Golf  Club,  the  dances,  the  boat 
parties,  depressed  him  unbearably;  he  was  a  very  duU 
guest.  MoreQver  he  was  always  pressed  to  talk  about 
his  life  in  Paris,  and  he  had  to  answer  pleasantly;  peo- 
ple could  not  be  expected  to  know  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  him  to  talk  of  his  mother  the  day  after 
his  mother  had  died.  He  dined  at  Mrs.  Heatherstone's 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  went  away  marvelling  re- 
pentantly that  he  had  once  so  vividly  seen  her  as  sym- 
bolic of  anything  false,  or  indeed  of  anything  at  all. 
She  appeared  to  him  now  merely  a  kind  sweet-natured 
woman,  uninteresting,  but  no  more  uninteresting  than 
anyone  else,  or  than  he  himself.  When  he  had  pretty 
well  made  the  rounds  he  declined  further  invitationa;  but 
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he  resolTcd  out  of  remorse  to  accept  any  he  should  re- 
ceive from  Mrs.  Heatherstone.  He  might  perhaps  have 
talked  with  some  pleasure  to  Arthur  Wade,  though  he 
felt  no  real  desire  to  see  his  old  friend;  but  Wade  had 
left  Valencia  to  tecept  a  position  in  the  State  University. 

There  was  in  Gerald's  attitude  no  longer  any  disdain. 
He  did  not  pretend  that  Valencia  was  an  impossible 
place.  People  all  around  him  were  living;  he  was  not 
That  was  all.  He  saw  himself  as  a  barren  rock  in  the 
midst  of  a  seething  ocean.  Even  his  books  left  him 
listless.  He  was  intensely  lonely.  The  truth  was  that 
he  had  ceased  to  interest  himself.  Any  feeling  for  him- 
self—  even  hatred  —  would  have  kept  him  alive;  he 
could  not  feel  so  much  as  contempt;  he  considered  him- 
self indifferently.  And  Tania's  image  faded  daily. 
The  miniature  held  her  features,  but  not  the  feeling  of 
her;  and  in  the  young  man's  memory  the  episodes 
through  which  they  had  passed  together  were  no  longer 
tremulous  moods,  sweet  for  all  their  painfulness,  bat  only 
episodes.  There  was  no  poignancy  in  the  thought  of 
Coutances. 

Yet  he  was  perfectly  well  physically.  He  canoed, 
walked,  or  rode  horsebadc  for  exactly  two  hours  every 
morning,  as  deliberately  and  unenthusiastically  as  soma 
men  take  health  exercises  in  their  rooms,  on  getting  up 
or  before  going  to  bed. 

Clara  he  saw  almost  every  day.  They  fell  into  the 
way  of  spending  an  hour  of  the  early  afternoon  to- 
gether in  the  hollow  by  the  brook  that  flowed  between 
their  two  houses;  and  continued  the  custom  on  into  the 
winter,  which  was  mild  this  year.  It  was  the  same  spot 
where,  when  they  were  both  children,  Clara  had  read  to 
him  from  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  and  had  reproved  Idm, 
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and  had  cried  because  of  bis  seomfol  anger.  He  wu 
far  from  feeling  scorn  for  her  now.  Thon^  they  talked 
nearly  always  of  unimportant  things  -and  freqnendj 
were  silent^  their  hour  together  was  refreshing  to  him. 
She  had  always  been  prompt  and  he  dilatory;  but  now 
he  was  before  her  at  the  rendesFons.  When  the  day 
was  stormy,  or  when  for  some  other  reason  she  ooold 
not  come,  he  was  restless  and  depressed.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  her  affection  for  him  that  cheered  him,  giving  him 
a  life  that  in  his  own  eyes  he  no  longer  possessed. 
"  But,"  he  often  thought,  "  it  almost  seems  to  me  that  I 
am  deceiving  her.  How  can  she  go  on  liking  me? 
Can't  she  see  that  I  am  dead  ?  " 

It  was  Clara  who  wakened  him  at  last.  "Gerald," 
she  said  to  him  diffidently  one  December  day,  ''you 
won't  be  annoyed  with  me  or  think  me  impertinent  if  I 
say  something  —  that  isn't  my  business  at  all  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  please  don't  be  afraid  of  me 
that  way!  You  can  say  anything  in  the  world.  Why, 
I  —  I'm  nothing,  Clara !  and  you  can  teU  -me  ao  if  yon 
want  to." 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide.  "You're  splendid!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  How  could  you  think  it  was  anything 
against  you!  It  was  only  this: — "  She  paused,  then 
went  on  hastily.  "  There  are  such  a  lot  of  awfully  poor 
people  on  the  South  Side.  They  do  live  so  dreadfully, 
and  some  of  them — " 

"Are  people  who  work  in  our  mills?" 

She  gave  him  a  grateful  glance  and  nodded. 

"  But,"  he  responded  slowly  after  a  moment,  ^  we 
don't  pay  them  starvation  wages.  You  know  I've  been 
looking  into  the  business,  and  I  find  that,  mainly  owing 
to  Mr.  Harris  who  voted  my  stock  and  his  own,  we  paj 
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them  the  highest  wages  that  workers  in  floor  milli  get 
anywhere.  We've  gone  right  on  raising  them^ —  so  mneh 
that  our  profits  are  considerably  less  than  thej  were 
five  years  ago." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  of  it!"  she  cried  loyally.  "It  isn't 
that.  But  they  do  live  so  unscientifically;  they  waste 
so!     And  they  have  so  many  children." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  "  he  asked. 

The  girl  twisted  her  hands  together  nervously.  "  I 
don't  know  exactly.     It's  so  hard  to  get  at  those  people." 

"  But  you've  an  idea  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking/'  she  said  timidly,  "  that  it  mig^t  be 
a  good  plan  to  get  a  fund  started,  and  hire  some  one  — 
some  expert  —  to  teach  them  to  live  better,  and  give  him 
the  right  to  draw  on  the  fund  to  help  the  ones  that  need 
help  the  most;  only,"  she  continued,  a  little  bitterly, 
before  he  could  speak,  "  it  seems  horrid  and  —  ignomini- 
ous —  to  ask  you  to  do  that  when  father  won't  give  any- 
thing. Father  has  all  the  old  arguments  —  that  charity 
pauperizes,  that  you  can't  help  people  who  won't  help 
themselves,  that  there'll  always  be  poor  people^  and  so 
forth.  Not  that  father  isn't  good  and  kind,"  she  added 
quickly.  **  He  is, —  only  he  hasn't  seen  how  things  are 
there." 

Gerald  considered  her  admiringly.  "And  this  is  the 
girl  whom  I  looked  down  on  because  she  couldn't  fed ! " 
he  thought  humbly. 

"  Clara,"  he  said  aloud,  "  I'll  do  anything  yon  want, 
and  you  shall  have  whatever  money  yon  need;  —  you 
shouldn't  have  hesitated  so  to  ask.  But  I'm  not  qnite 
sure  about  your  plan.  I  don't  believe  those  people  — 
the  best  of  them  anyway  —  would  let  themselves  be 
taught  deliberately  how  to  live;  and  I  mistmst  charity 
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in  general^ —  not  for  any  ethical  reaaoDB,  bat  because  it 
doesn't  do  any  good.  I'll  tell  you:  —  well  inTCstigate 
—  not  a  little^  bat  hard  —  before  we  decide  what  to  do. 
But  we'll  do  something  —  your  plan  or  another — hot 
something." 

She  gazed  at  him^  her  eyes  glowing.  "  Oh,  tfaat'i 
splendid ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  know,  once  yoa're  in- 
terested^ you'll  find  something  wonderful!  Yoa're  sa 
much  superior  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Clara ! "  he  returned,  with  a  low  ironic  lao^ 
**  I'll  go  out  to  the  South  Side  tomorrow,"  he  added. 

Gerald  did  not  come  to  their  place  of  meeting  the  next 
day  or  the  next.  When  on  the  third  afternoon  he  har- 
ried to  it  oTer  the  small  rustic  bridge,  it  was  with  a 
buoyant  step. 

Clara  cried  out  joyfully  at  sight  of  him.  "  Oh,  Vrt 
been  so  lonely!  Where  have  you  been?  I  telephoned 
twice,  but  you  weren't  at  home." 

"  Ouf ! "  he  remarked,  flinging  himself  down  beside 
her  on  the  bench  where  she  sat.  "  No,  I  should  think 
not!  Clara,  I've  just  about  lived  out  there."  His  yoioe 
had  a  new  note,  and  his  eyes  shone. 

"On  the  South  Side?" 

He  nodded.  "  I  was  brilliant,"  he  went  on,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  pretended  to  be  thinking  of  buying  up  some 
houses  and  property,  not  just  to  be  investigating  peo- 
ple's lives,  and  I  saw  everything." 

"  You've  a  plan  ?  "  she  asked  excitedly. 

He  nodded  again  vigorously.  "  Don't  interrupt,"  he 
commanded.  "  Listen !  Tenement  conditions  don't  ei- 
ist  in  Valencia;  the  town's  not  big  enough,  or  it's  too 
spread  out.  But  the  situation's  just  as  bad  really. 
Those  people  out  there  —  my  people  and  others  "  (tbere 
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was  a  tooch  of  pride  in  the  posseasiTe)  — "  live  in  hoof  es 
—  rotten-boilt^  rickety^  old  shacks^  most  of  them^ —  very 
often  three  families  or  more  in  a  house.  The  rents  thej 
pay  are  absurdly  high^  the  owners  hardly  ever  make  any 
repairs^  roofs  always  leak^  and  the  coal  bills  in  our  long 
winters  are  shocking;  it  takes  more  coal  than  it  ought^ 
you  see,  to  keep  those  old  wooden  sieves  warm. 
There's  too  much  waste  all  around,  besides  there  being 
too  much  profit  for  the  lessors.  Now  my  idea  is  to  build 
some  tenements." 

Clara  looked  at  him  a  trifle  dizzily. 

He  laughed.     "  That  was  rather  a  deluge  of  words." 

"  M-model  tenements  ?  "  she  stammered. 

He  frowned.  "  If  you  want  to  call  them  that/'  he  ad- 
mitted. "  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  it  aloud.  I 
don't  want  the  name  to  hurt  them ;  and  I  don't  want  any- 
one to  know  anything  about  them  yet.  I've  got  some 
property  out  that  way  —  not  quite  so  far  south  as  the 
worst  places  —  that  has  nothing  on  it  but  a  one-story 
shop,  the  rent  of  which  hardly  pays  the  taxes  on  the  land. 
I've  been  figuring  all  this  morning  with  Brooks,  the  archi- 
tect who  built  my  house, —  he's  a  good  fellow  —  and  he 
says  I  can  build  a  fair-sized  tenement,  five  stories,  of 
brick,  with  a  bath  in  each  apartment,  keep  it  up,  pay  the 
insurance,  and,  renting  the  apartments  heated  for  no 
more  than  is  paid  now  for  the  smallest  of  those  shacks 
nnheated,  g^t  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment; but  I  think  it's  safer  to  say  two.  That's  not  a 
brilliant  affair ;  but  it's  not  charity,  is  it  ?  "  He  paused, 
out  of  breath. 

Clara's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  Oh,  Gerald,"  she 
murmured,  "  isn't  it  fine !  " 

"When  the  plans  are  ready  we'll  go  over  them  to* 
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gether^  yon  and  I."  He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  I 
•appose/'  he  went  on,  "  it  may  be  liard  at  first  to  make 
people  have  confidence  in  the  tenement  and  want  to  live 
there,  but  Penrose  knows  the  men  well;  he'll  bring  them 
around.  Meanwhile  if  yon  need  money  to  help  peo- 
ple out,  just  ask.  There's  a  society  that's  doing  that 
sort  of  work,  I  find,  but  it's  awfully  gullible;  it's  help- 
ing a  lot  of  frauds.  Oh,"  he  concluded,  "  and  then  after- 
ward, if  this  works,  we'll  build  another  tenement." 

As  time  passed  Gerald's  enthusiasm  did  not  dwindle; 
rather,  it  solidified  with  action.  He  had  been  search- 
ing so  long  and  so  hopelessly  among  the  dried  huaks  of 
his  personality  for  some  remaining  spark  of  life;  now 
he  had  forgotten  himself.  It  is,  however,  amusing  to 
note  that  he  phrased  this  perfectly  in  his  own  mind. 
No  one  can  change  very  much.  The  thief  may  reform, 
no  doubt,  or  the  honest  man  become  corrupt;  all  the 
characteristics  of  both  remain  unaltered;  opposing  re- 
sults are  merely  a  matter  of  emphasis.  Whatever 
Gerald  might  lose  or  gain,  the  faculty  of  vivid  accurate 
introspection  was  too  intimate  a  part  of  his  nature  to 
disappear.  Only,  from  being  the  living  centre  of  his 
personality,  it  might  become  a  useless  by-product. 

It  was  not  alone  the  bare  interest  in  having  some- 
thing constructive  to  do  that  kept  up  his  enthusiaam. 
In  his  investigation  of  the  South  Side  his  heart  had  been 
deeply  touched.  Pity  flowed  through  him  like  a  vital- 
ising fluid.  The  physical  wretchedness  in  the  homes  he 
visited  only  dased  him;  it  was  their  spiritual  sordidneaa 
that  rent  his  soul. 

"  These  women  can't  feel  anything  but  pain  or  pas- 
sion !  "  he  cried  to  Clara.  "  They  haven't  time  to  fed. 
They  haven't  time  to  have  a  soul.     Every  function,  tiuit, 
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surrounded  bj  even  the  thinnest  circle  of  leiinre^  be- 
comes a  pleasure^  is  ugly.  Eating  is  a  brutal  necessity; 
sleeping  is  a  collapse;  motherhood  —  oh^  motherhood's  a 
slovenly  disgrace !  "  He  paused.  "  Oh^"  he  burst  out 
fiercely,  "they  ought  to  be  taught  how  not  to  have 
chUdren ! " 

The  colour  flamed  painfully  in  the  girl's  face.  "  Oh, 
Gerald!"  she  stammered;  then,  with  an  effort:  "I 
think  that  would  be  wicked." 

He  saw  with  sudden  solicitude  how  he  had  shocked  her. 
For,  although  he  had  no  romantic  reverence  for  maiden- 
hood, he  had  grown  of  late  more  and  more  sensitively 
considerate  of  others'  convictions,  especially  of  those 
that  seemed  to  him  wrong  or  stupidly  innate;  he  had 
found  in  himself  so  much  ineradicable  dogmatic  prej- 
udice that  could  not  be  changed,  only  hurt.  Once  he 
might  have  condemned  Clara  scornfully  as  a  prude;  now 
he  admired  her  for  her  bravery  in  adding  any  comment 
to  her  outraged  exclamation. 

"  Ah,"  he  said  humbly,  "  you  mustn't  mind  me ! 
You've  stirred  up  the  reformer,  and  the  reformer's 
always  headlong  and  a  little  coarse."  But  he  had  meant 
what  he  had  said. 

Day  by  day  through  the  winter  he  and  Clara  worked 
over  the  sketches  for  the  tenement,  trying  to  devise  everyi 
way  of  saving  space,  suggesting  impracticable  changes 
to  Mr.  Brooks  ("  Have  you  ever  observed,"  remarked 
the  latter  once,  "  the  patient  horiaontal-lined  expres- 
sion in  the  faces  of  all  architects  ?  ") ;  and  then  later, 
in  early  spring,  when  the  plans  were  completed  and  the 
contract  let,  day  by  day  they  watched  the  men  at  work. 
No  two  lovers  ever  followed  more  tenderly  the  progress 
of  the  house  in  which  they  were  to  live  together.    The 
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tenement  was  indeed  like  their  house  to  Clara  and 
Gerald.  It  s3nnholized^  and  with  its  brides  and  mortar 
bound  together^  the  intimate  hope  of  happiness  in  each. 
That  it  was  a  dream  of  happiness  for  others  made  the 
dream  no  less  sweet.     What  more  can  any  house  do? 

But  toward  the  end  of  May  their  visits  were  in- 
terrupted. Clara's  father  was  taken  suddenly  with 
pneumonia,  and  died  in  little  more  than  a  week.  The 
approach  of  death  obliterated  the  pompous  mock-dignity 
from  his  handsome  insignificant  face,  bringing,  in  spite 
of  attendant  emaciation,  a  real  and  affecting  dignity. 
Reality,  setting  aside  brusquely  all  that  is  trivial,  can- 
not but  be  ennobling. 

Gerald  remained  almost  constantly  with  Clara  at  the 
bedside;  and,  after  the  end,  made  her  come  to  stay  in 
his  own  house  with  an  aunt,  her  father's  only  sister, 
—  a  Mrs.  Ellston  from  Detroit.  He  took  charge  him- 
self of  the  arrangements  that  their  professional 
solemnity  renders  so  horrible.  Clara's  gprief  touched 
him  to  genuine  pain,  and  he  was  apprehensive  for  her 
health.  He  had  not  known  that  she  cared  so  deeply 
for  her  father.  She  clung  to  Gerald  pathetically,  fol- 
lowing him  with  her  eyes  when  he  left  her  side.  He 
could  see  that  she  shrank  from  her  aunt,  who  was  a 
cheerful  soul  trying  heroically  to  look  and  feel  melan- 
choly, but  really  concerned  only  with  the  health  of  her 
youngest  child,  who  had  been,  when  she  left  him, 
threatened  with  some  infantile  disease.  Gerald  was  re- 
lieved when,  a  week  after  Dr.  Moore's  deaths  she  re- 
turned to  Detroit.  She  had  cordially  urged  Clara  to 
accompany  her;  but  the  girl  refused,  and  went  back  to 
live  in  her  own  empty  house. 

Gerald  spent  almost  every  minute  of  his  days  with 
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her,  insisting  on  her  walkings  tr3ring  to  cheer  her  with 
the  sight  of  the  growing  tenement.  But  in  the  second 
month  after  her  father's  death  she  began  suddenly  to 
draw  aside.  She  would  telephone  him  on  one  day  not 
to  come;  she  found  small  excuses  to  keep  him  from  her. 
Whole  weeks  would  pass  without  his  seeing  her.  He 
was  genuinely  hurt  and  very  lonely.  He  had  not  recog- 
nized before  how  much  her  companionship  sustained  him. 
Without  it  he  relapsed  into  his  lethargy.  True^  there 
was  the  tenement;  but^  lacking  her^  the  tenement  lacked 
life.     Gerald  could  no  longer  fall  back  on  himself. 

"  And  I  thought  once/'  he  mused,  but  without  scom^ 
merely  as  phrasing  a  f act^  "  that  I  was  big  enough  to 
Htc  of  myself!  I'm  only  a  leaner,  like  all  other  ignoble 
ordinary  men." 

One  afternoon  that  he  had  planned  to  call  on  her  — 
it  was  in  August,  about  a  year  from  the  time  that  they 
had  returned  to  Valencia  —  Clara  telephoned  to  say 
that  she  had  a  headache,  and  that  he  had  better  not 
come.  He  hung  up  the  receiver  sharply,  without  reply* 
ing,  and  strode  angrily  over  to  her  house.  He  entered, 
not  ringing,  and  found  her  in  the  library.  She  looked 
up,  startled. 

"  But  I  thought  — "  she  stammered. 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  —  that  you  have  a  headache,  and 
don't  care  to  see  me.  Your  pretexts  are  degenerating, 
Clara.  If  you  must  come  to  such  pathetic  ones  as  that, 
do  write  them  and  send  them  over  by  Henry.  A  tele- 
phone's insulting."     He  sat  down  near  her. 

She  gazed  at  him  wonderingly.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  ''  I 
didn't  mean  to  offend  you !  "  She  turned  her  eyes  away 
again.  "  I  just  wouldn't  have  you  sacrifice  all  your 
time  to  me.     That  was  all,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice. 


■•  Clara/'  lie  said  in 
sttifHy.    raised    licr   liar 

lii.t  siu-  sriatiliL'd  it 
head  in  her  arms,  burst 
No!  No!  "  she  cried  onl 

He  drew  back  quickly, 
dejectedly.  "  Don't  be 
more." 

She  was  silent  for  son 
■trnggling.  Then  she  r 
him  bravely.  "  Oh,"  she 
really  at  all  as  —  they  d' 

"  Have  —  have  yon  1 
stammered,   bewildered. 

"  In  books  —  they  wot 
her  voice  tremalons;   "bo 
so  well  —  you  don't  —  lov 
me  because  I'm  lonely, 
you  mustn't!  you  mustn't! 

He  went  to  her  snddo 
"you're  wrong!     It's   I 
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He  put  his  arm  about  her  neck^  and  pressed  his  lips 
tenderly  to  her  wet  cheek;  but  she  turned  his  face  with 
her  hand^  and  kissed  him  awkwardly  on  the  mouth. 


EPILOGUE 

In  the  month  of  October  two  years  later  Crerald  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Chicago.  The  combination  of  the 
handwriting  and  the  postmark  made  him  start. 

"My  dear  Gerald;'  the  letter  ran;  "/  cam,  hear 
your  cry  of  amazement.  Bui  to  it  is.  I  am  in  Chicago, 
for  my  sins.  They  are  black,  but  the  expiation  t# 
atrocious.  The  month  is,  I  am  told,  October,  but  Chi- 
cago is  hot  as  hell  and  twice  as  sordid.  Some  of  the 
sordidness  is  paintable,  but  I  am  not  permitted;  I  live 
in  a  world  of  '  chic* 

"  For  I  am  here  to  paint  portraits.  Chicago  does  not 
like  my  portraits  (what  it,  very  naturally,  desiree  is  to 
get  away  from  itself),  but  Chicago  has  been  told  it 
ought  to  like  them,  and  is  making  believe  vigorously  to 
itself  that  it  does.  The  man  they  really  ought  to  have 
is  the  Royal  Academician  who  does  the  Armour  col- 
endars.  You  used  to  have  theories  about  that  eort  of 
thing  once.  I  forget  now  what  they  were,  but  they 
must  have  been  a  great  prop  for  one  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

"  The    women   get    on    my    nerves    xMh   their   fake 

palaver;  the   men   regard  me  with  a  contempt  that   is 

tinged   with   '  mefiance  ' —  the    same   as    they    would    a 

preacher.     The  only  one  I  get  along  with  is  a  big  numu- 

facturer  whose  wife  I  have  just  finished  doing.     He  told 

me  he  didn't  like  the  portnUt  because  the  dress  waenH 

vhites — fou/  he  always  liked  to  see  women  painted  ta 
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white  dresses.  I  asked  him  out  to  dinner  at  once.  He 
was  stiff  at  first,  but  after  we'd  had  two  cocktails  apiece 
I  switched  the  talk  to  baseball,  and  he  warmed  up 
amazing.  He  certainly  is  an  authority.  It  wasn't  all 
bluff  on  my  part.  I  used  to  play  on  my  high-school  team, 
and  was  offered  a  position  once  in  a  minor  league.  I 
let  that  fact  out  casually  with  telling  result.  I  had  to 
fight  like  the  devil  to  be  allowed  to  settle  the  dinner 
check.  Last  night  he  took  me  to  a  '  boxing  match '  at 
what  they  call  a  club, —  series  of  straight  prise-fights 
really,  only  limited  number  of  rounds.  Have  you  ever 
seen  one?  By  Jove,  it  was  stunning!  Tremendous 
circular  hall  —  jammed  full.     In   the  middle   the   ring 

—  dazzling  white  from  arc-lights  right  over  it  —  no 
other  lights  at  all.  In  it  the  struggling  naked  bodies, 
lithe  —  oh,  beautiful!  The  whole  place  a  blue  oceam 
of  tobacco  smoke; —  through  the  haze  the  rowm  and 
rows  of  faces.  Straight  Manet  stuff,  you  know.  I  sup- 
pose I  couldn't  have  done  it,  but  I'd  like  to  have  had  a 
chance.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  easy  slouching 
movements  of  the  sport  who  made  the  announcements, 

—  the  way  he  swung  his  megaphone.  Graceful  —  my 
God!     And  I  have  to  paint  portraits  —  of  women! 

"Anyhow  that's  not  the  paint.  You've  favoured  me 
with  only  one  letter  (which  it  is  true  I  never  answered) 
since  your  marriage,  so  I  don't  know  whether  you're  in 
Valencia  or  not;  but  if  you  are  and  care  about  seeing 
me,  I'd  like  to  run  up  this  Saturday  afternoon  or  the 
next  for  a  day.  It's  only  a  few  hours,  they  say;  so  I 
could  get  back  here  Sunday  night.  Anyhow  let  me 
know. 

"As  ever 

"Ferdinand  Lee." 
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literary   conception   of  an  artist, —  a   western  bnsinesf 
man,  better,  perhaps,  a  delegate  to  a  political  convention. 
*  -Or  — no,"    Gerald    reflected    swiftly,  "he    looks    in- 
tensely unrelated  to  an3rthing." 

The  painter  shook  his  host's  hand.  "  Well,*'  he  ob- 
K  serred  in  his  harsh  drawl,  "  I  don't  see  that  yoa've 
^   changed  much,  except  that  yon're  a  trifle  stonter  and 

more  —  er  —  prosperous-looking." 
^  Gerald  smiled,  though  inwardly  he  winced  a  little. 
*'  However  I  look,  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you,"  he  rc- 
'  plied  sincerely.  But  the  discomfort  of  the  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  renew  at  once  the  easy  charm  of  an  old  friend- 
ship settled  upon  him.  It  is  a  mood  of  dreary  unlovely 
self-consciousness,  no  doubt,  but  if  there  are  any  who 
have  not  experienced  it  they  must  be  those  to  whom 
friendship  has  brought  no  high  moments  when  the  in- 
terchange of  ideas  has  approached  the  intensity  of  emo- 
tion; they  are  those  to  whom  friendship  is  rather  a 
steady  pleasurable  companionship. 

"  How  far  away  do  you  live?  "  asked  the  painter  sud- 
denly, as  they  reached  the  street,  and  Gerald  had  opened 
the  door  of  the  motor-car. 
"About  three  miles." 

"  I'd  rather  like  to  walk,  if  you're  willing." 
Once,  in  Boston,  during  his  college  days,  Gerald  had 
walked  up  Tremont  Street  from  the  Touraine  to  the 
Parker  House  with  a  chorus-girl  from  a  New  York 
musical  comedy,  which  stirring  adventure  he  had  in 
truth  undertaken  (never  having,  himself,  been  thrilled  by 
the  social  side  of  stage  life)  to  oblige  a  distressed  dasa- 
mate.  The  one  thing  that  had  struck  him  in  that  brief 
promenade  was  his  companion's  blithe  inappropriateness. 
There  was  Tremont  Street,  and  there  was  she, — "and 
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Then  laughter  seized  him,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  fountain.     Clara  found  them  both  there. 

"  I've  been  waiting  and  waiting ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

She  greeted  Lee  with  a  cordiality  that  made  Gerald 
give  her  a  glance  of  gratitude.  There  was,  indeed,  noth- 
ing petty  about  Clara.  She  would  never  sBow,  he  knew, 
for  any  of  his  friends  that  mean  skilful  dislike  which 
wives  so  frequently  display  while  pretending  to  admire. 
But  her  attitude  toward  the  guest  held  such  warmth 
that  Gerald  understood  how  much  affection  for  himself 
it  represented. 

Indoors  the  painter,  though  as  much  at  his  ease  as 
ever,  seemed  more  inharmonious.  Even  tea,  that  was 
ready,  did  not  keep  him  quiet.  He  wandered  about, 
cup  in  hand,  from  room  to  room,  pausing  now  and  then 
with  a  nod  of  appreciation  before  some  piece  of  furni- 
ture; he  stirred  the  air  like  a  spasmodic  electric  fan; 
his  presence  pervaded  the  house  restlessly. 

"  Splendid !  "  he  remarked  at  last.     "  ReaUy  nice  I  '* 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  his  host  returned.  "  I  did 
the  house  all  over  a  little  while  ago.  The  hangings  I 
got  in  Chicago.  The  furniture  I'd  been  collecting  a 
long  time.     Of  course  it's  all  copies.'* 

"Oh,  flute!"  exclaimed  the  other  scornfully.  "As 
if  one  wanted  originals!  That's  an  antiquarian  taste, 
—  nothing  to  do  with  real  taste.  Besides,  there  aren't 
any  originals.  You  were  right  to  choose  Looia  XIII. 
That  and  Italian  Renaissance  are  the  only  thingf  poa- 
sible." 

"  I  thought  so.  Lovely  stuff  —  Louis  XVI  —  but  it's 
absurd  here  or  anywhere  else  today." 
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The  artist  sat  down  by  Clara^  who  filled  his  cop. 
"  Mrs.  Northrop/'  he  drawled,  "  there  are  two  Idnds 
of  chic, —  a  thin  wash  that  one  veneers  over  things  (I 
could  name  yon  painters  who  have  the  knack)  —  and 
then  real  solid  chic.  I  will  say  for  your  huaband  that 
he's  always  had  the  second  kind,  as  long  anyway  as 
I've  known  him." 

"  I  know/'  she  assented  softiy. 

"  Thank  you/'  said  Gerald,  smiling  at  Clara. 

Lee  stretched  his  legs  out  comfortably,  crossing  his 
feet.  "  Unfair  solidarity,  married  life,"  he  remarked. 
"  Now  it  was  I  who  said  that." 

"  But  you  see,"  Clara  explained,  "  I  meant  it  more 
than  you;  so  Gerald  thanked  me." 

They  laughed.  Lee's  eyes  roamed  over  the  room. 
"  Almost  no  pictures.  Quite  right,"  he  observed 
abruptly.     "  Beastly  undecorative  things,  pictures !  " 

"  I've  put  yours  up,  though,"  Gerald  responded. 
"  You  know  —  the  one  I  bought  before  I  left  Paris. 
Want  to  see  it.^  "  He  led  the  way  into  the  library  and 
pointed  out  the  alcove  where  the  picture  hung. 

Lee  stared  at  it  for  some  time.  "  I  can  do  better 
work  than  that  now,"  he  said  finally,  turning  away. 
"  I've  found  out  some  things  since  then."  He  went  back. 
"  However,  I  must  be  fair ;  it's  a  pretty  darned  good 
piece  of  work." 

Little  by  little  the  mental  turbulence  of  Lee's  pres- 
ence began  to  affect  Gerald;  it  sank  into  his  soul^ 
creating  a  vague  discomfort.  The  painter,  it  is  true, 
no  more  symbolized  Paris  than  Valencia;  but  he  aroused 
in  the  young  man's  heart  a  touch  of  that  keen  feverish 
uneasiness  that  Paris  had  cmce  meant     No  effort  of 
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will  could  still  it.  Gerald  was  glad  when  it  was  time 
to  dress  for  dinner. 

He  did  not  begin  at  once  to  dress^  however^  when  he 
had  gone  upstairs.  Instead  he  flung  himself  down  on 
a  couch  in  his  sitting-room^  and  lay^  looking  np  at  the 
ceiling.  After  a  while  Clara  opened  the  door  and 
glanced  in. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "haven't  you  even  began  to 
get  ready  ?  " 

He  smiled  at  her.  "Glass  houses!"  he  retorted. 
"  You're  wearing  a  kimono." 

"  Oh,  but  my  hair  is  done.     See?  " 

She  came  in  farther,  changed  the  position  of  a  vase^ 
touched  small  objects  here  and  there;  she  seemed  de- 
liberately looking  for  things  to  do.  Finally  she  sat 
down  beside  him  on  the  couch. 

"Gerald,"  she  said  wistfully,  "does  Mr.  Lee  make 
you  regret  your  bachelor  life?" 

He  clasped  his  hands  behind  her  head,  and  drew  her 
toward  him,  gazing  straight  into  her  eyes.  "You  siUy 
child!"  he  answered.  "Lee  makes  me  very  nervous; 
that  is  all.  He  seems  out  of  place.  It's  much  nicer 
when  you  and  I  are  alone  together." 

She  gave  a  low  happy  laugh.  "  Then  get  dressed, 
lasy  man ! "  she  cried ;  and  departed. 

He  had  put  all  his  strength  and  whatever  dramatic 
power  he  possessed  into  his  reply;  for  he  recognised 
once  again  in  Clara's  question  the  increasing  fineness 
of  her  perceptions,  and  not  for  anything  that  life  could 
give  him  would  he  have  wounded  her.  He  knew  that 
his  words  had  convinced  her,  just  as  he  knew  that  her 
perceptions  would  always  remain  for  her  dubious  un- 
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trustworthy  things.  But  he  had  never  lied  to  himidfi 
and  he  was  desperately  aware  that  regret  was  exactly 
what  Lee's  proximity  had  aroused  in  him, —  regret  for 
his  old  self.  For^  though  all  the  quiet  contentedness  in 
which  he  lived  was^  for  the  time  being,  torn  away,  and 
his  heart  choked  with  a  throbbing  discomfort,  he  felt, 
in  the  whirlpool,  his  senses  keener^  his  mind  more  alert 
"  The  old  Me  was  selfish/'  he  thought,  as  he  dressed 
hurriedly^  ''and  arrogant^  and  did  no  one  any  good  — 
only  harm^  perhaps, —  but  oh,  it  was  a  thousand  timet 
more  worth-while  than  what  I  have  become!  Then 
I  —  lived!  " 

If  this  were  all,  it  mi^t  have  been  endurable.  (It  is 
so  very  patent  that  you  cannot  have  both  peace  and  in- 
tense life,  happiness  and  contentment,  or  fierce  jqj 
without  fierce  pain ;  —  and  Grerald  had  chosen).  Bat  the 
regret  would  not  remain  abstract.  It  leaped  with  out- 
stretched arms  to  Tania;  it  summed  itself  up  in  her 
name,  for  all  the  world  as  though  she  had  been,  not  a 
separate  personality,  but  Gerald's  own  lost  self.  And 
against  this  he  fought  fervently,  in  shame  and  fright 
Tania  was  out  of  his  life  forever,  he  had  fancied. 
Weeks  had  often  gone  by  in  which  he  had  not  even 
thought  of  her ;  and  when,  from  time  to  time,  the  memory; 
of  her  had  arisen  it  was,  indeed,  only  a  very  distant 
memory,  a  little  sweet,  hardly  at  all  bitter,  bat  with  a 
faint  quality  of  restlessness  that  made  him  turn  away 
in  relief.  And  now  suddenly  the  vision  of  her  flamed 
before  him.  His  mind  was  a  seething  mass  of  recoUee- 
tions  —  of  her  voice,  of  her  gestures,  of  her  passionate 
caresses;  his  heart  was  a  store-house  of  the  emotions 
they  had  aroused. 

He  set  his  teeth.     "  I've  no  right!  no  right! "  he  cried 
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under  bii  breath.  "  It's  diilt^alty  to  Clara!  It's 
Tile ! "  and  atroggled  with  all  bla  strength,  till  lug  fore- 
head was  moist.  Brushing  his  hair  with  nervona  strokes, 
be  paoaed  to  consider  his  face  in  the  mirror.  His  ejea 
bamed  back  at  him  feverishly  from  the  gloss.  "  Charm- 
ing creature  you  are !  "  he  said  at  length,  giving  a  short 
scornful  langh;  and  went  downstairs. 

The  dining-room  was  soft  and  glossy  with  candle- 
light. The  silver  seemed  almost  to  melt  in  the  yellow 
radiance.     There  were  nasturtinms  in  «  crystal  bowl. 

Lee  sank  into  his  choir,  with  a  sigh.  "  Now  this," 
he  observed,  "  is  perfect.     I  shonld  like  — " 

Gerold's  mind  wos  tense.  He  conght  the  thonght  be- 
fore it  was  completed.  "  Nonsense ! "  he  broke  In 
sharply.  "  You  wouldn't  like  onything  of  the  sort. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  this  very  charming  at* 
mosphere  is  just  the  tranquil  glow  sarroonding  the 
Home.  And  to  bore  o  home  you  must  not  only  live  in 
it;  you  must  belong  to  it." 

"  Wouldn't  Mr.  Lee  be  hoppy  in  a  home  ?  "  Clara 
asked.     "  Surely  he  Isn't  aoch  a  monster." 

"  That's  right,  Mrs.  Northrop,"  the  painter  assented; 
"  protect  me.     Gerold's  wit    is   mordont  tonight" 

"Be  happy  in  it!"  Gerald  exclaimed.  "He'd  die! 
'  Monster '  is  exactly  the  word  for  him.  Lee's  the 
creative  ortist;  and  oU  creative  artists  are  monsters. 
They  perch  like  birds  of  prey  outside  the  world ;  and  then 
when  they  see  something  that  ottracts  them  they  swoop 
down  ond  carry  it  off.  Oh,  I  don't  deny  that  Lee  ap- 
preciates this  —  the  white  table,  the  way  the  candle- 
light tonches  your  arm  and  throws  shadows  npward 
across  your  face  —  jnst  as  he  appreciated  o  ms^  dredge 
in  the  river  this  afternoon ;  he'd  like  to  paint  both." 
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He  paused^  emptied  hii  glass  of  sherry,  and  gsTe  his 
gaest  a  challenging  smile;  hot  he  was  trying  with  words 
and  wine  to  stifle  a  voice  within  him  that  repeated  over 
and  over  again:  "Those  nastortinms  —  their  colour  is 
like  tulips;  there  were  tnlips  in  Tania's  drawing-room! " 

Lee  settled  back  in  his  chair  with  a  laugh  of  amuse- 
ment. "  Now  that,"  he  drawled,  "  is  rank  impertinence ! 
What  does  your  husband  know,  Mrs.  Northrop,  about 
my  —  er  —  innermost  feelings?  Just  because  I  haven't 
a  home  or  a  wife  he  assumes  that  I  wouldn't  like  either. 
The  arrogance  of  it!  But  you  won't  believe  him.  You 
have  your  feminine  intuitions." 

Gerald  shook  his  head.  "  He's  badly  beaten,  Clara, 
to  fall  back  that  way  on  old,  old  literary  traditions 
about  women.  Only  a  step  more,  and  hell  be  titllrft^g 
about  the  eternal  impossibility  of  man's  understanding 
woman ! " 

Clara  laughed  softly.  "  I  think,  myself,  that's  rather 
nonsense/'  she  agreed. 

"  More  solidarity,"  Lee  protested  sadly.  "  But  now 
take  another  case,  since  you  won't  concede  me  any  oi 
the  domestic  instincts.  Take  Ames  Carteret.  If  ever 
a  man  longed  for  a  home  and  a  decent  married  life  it's 
Ames.  You  know.  His  pictures  reek  with  his  desire 
of  it^ — chic  women,  chic  interiors,  exquisite  home  ear- 
ners.    It's  really  pitiful." 

"  Very  well,"  cried  the  younger  man  sfiarply;  '*  and 
is  Ames  a  creative  artist?  " 

The  painter  considered.  "  He  has  nice  values,"  he 
replied  judicially,  "and  at  times  good  quality;  but  — 
well,  no,  you're  right;  he  isn't.  His  stuff  is  just  hi^- 
class  mediocrity.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  Ug  per- 
sonal vision.     His  brush-work's  bad,  too,  generally.'* 
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"  You  tee/'  said  Gerald ;  but  there  was  no  triumph  in 
his  voice.  He  had  followed  his  guest's  words  me- 
chanicallj. 

Bastien,  whose  duties  now  were  purely  decorative, 
had  poured  the  champagne.  "  Oh,  well/'  said  Lee,  with 
a  smile,  and  raising  his  glass,  "  let's  make  peace.  I'll 
drink  to  the  Home  —  and  mean  it,  no  matter  what  you 
say.     You'U  drink,  Gerald?" 

"I'd  be  an  ingrate  not  to,"  the  young  man  answered 
quietly,  glancing  at  Clara. 

She  flushed,  and  her  hand  beneath  the  table  touched 
his  for  an  instant;  but,  while  he  raised  his  glass,  what 
he  was  thinking  was :  "  To  f orgetf ulness !  "  Then,  as 
the  golden  wine  stung  his  lips,  something  in  his  will  gave 
way.  "  Very  well,  then !  "  his  heart  cried.  "  Since  that 
is  what  I  am  like;  —  to  my  old  self!  to  Tania!  to 
Tania ! " 

The  surrender  seemed  to  him  momentous  and  shame- 
ful —  he  considered  himself  with  utter  contempt  —  but  it 
brought  relief;  he  was  less  nerrous  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dinner.  He  was  full  of  gentle  atten- 
tions for  Clara.  Once  he  brought  happy  tears  to  her 
eyes  by  his  delicate  deference  to  a  thought  of  hers. 

She  rose  after  the  dessert.  "  I'm  not  drinking  coffee," 
she  explained ;  "  so  I'm  going  upstairs.  I'm  a  little 
tired.  Probably  I'll  not  come  down  again."  She  shook 
hands  with  Lee. 

Gerald  accompanied  her  into  the  hall.  She  put  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  "  Oh,  Gerald,"  she  murmured,  her 
cheek  against  his,  "  you're  so  good,  and  I'm  so  happy ! " 

He  went  back  to  the  dining-room,  his  heart  heavy  with 
an  impotent  remorse. 

"  Look  here,  Gerald,"  said  Lee.     "  You  fairly  tore 
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;  and  I  dm\ 


me  to  pieces  oo  the  mbject  of 

know  as  jcn  were  reallr  so  far 

explanation  was  too  flattding;  but,  upon  nj  watd,  I  do 

appreciate  all  this.     I  hope  jon  don't  mind  mj  saTiag 

that    Mrs.    Northrop's    charming.     I    eongratnlate   jm 

with  alJ  mj  heart.     That's  real,  jon  know." 

"  Thank  joa/'  answered  the  jonng  man  quietly. 
"  And  Clara,  roa  know^  as  joo  saw  her  tonigfaty  wasn't 
a  Clara  smoot bed-out  and  softened  for  displaj.  She's 
alwavft  that  wav;  onlj,  of  course  joa  couldn't  see  the 
depth  of  the  goodness  imdemeath." 

"  At  its  best;  marriage  is  fine/'  the  painter  remarked. 

'  It's  the  great  release." 

"  From  what?  " 

"  From  oneself/'  Gerald  replied*  "  Shall  we  go  into 
the  next  room  ?  "  he  added  swiftly. 

The  ei'ening  was  chiUy.  A  fire  homed  on  the  hearth. 
Gerald  settled  his  gnest  before  it  in  a  big  chair,  and 
pulled  up  another  for  himself.  "  A  Hqoeor?  "  he  asked, 
"  or  whiskey  and  soda?  " 

"The   second." 

He  poured  out  two  glasses,  bat  he  did  not  sit  down 
at  once.  He  switched  off  the  lights,  leaving  homing 
only  a  shaded  lamp  on  the  table  between  the  two  chairs; 
then  wandered  about  slowly.  Finally  he  went  to  the 
piano.  His  fingers  idled  along  the  keys  for  a  whUe, 
then  fell  into  the  famous  phrase: 
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He  played  it  softly  several  times. 

"What  is  that?"  Lee  inquired. 

"  Beethoven's  Fifth  —  second  theme  in  the  scher«o," 
said  Gerald^  modulating^  and  repeating  it  in  another 
key.  "  I  can't  let  it  go.  It's  so  gorgeously  unsatis- 
factory. It  marches  on  and  on  so  without  getting  any- 
where at  all." 

"Like  life  — eh?" 

Gerald  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "  Music's  music/' 
he  replied^  crossing  the  room,  and  dropping  into  his 
chair. 

The  other  nodded.  "  I  see.  Wish  I  knew  about 
music.  You're  lucky.  It's  terrible  how  narrow  a  man 
gets  when  he  specialises." 

"Ah,"  returned  his  host,  "but  you  do  something  — 
hard ! " 

"And  you?"  said  the  painter;  "you  had  always  a 
fever  of  mind.     What  do  you  put  it  into  now  ?  " 

Gerald  hesitated.  "Well,  if  you  really  want  to 
know,"  he  answered,  "  what  I'm  most  interested  in  is 
some  tenements  I've  built.  Clara  stirred  me  up  to  look 
into  conditions  among  the  working  people  on  the  South 
Side  of  town;  and  I've  been  trying  to  improve  them 
some.     These  tenements  are  half  my  life." 

Lee  stared.  "Really?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  went  on 
after  a  little,  "  but  I  don't  understand  it  with  my  heart" 
He  paused.  "  I  suppose  there  are  just  two  ways  in 
which  the  world  goes  forward.  It  takes  a  wedge-shaped 
figure  to  explain  it.  You  can  pull  up  with  the  flat  base 
or  you  can  push  ahead  with  the  sharp  upper  point.  Per- 
haps the  pulling-up  is  the  most  important;  you  can  do 
so  much  more  of  it.    But,  by  OadI "  he  cried,  his  eyes 
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glowing^  "the  joy  of  trying  —  jmit  trying — to  be  on 
the  point!  to  break  in  a  little  farther!  And  then  — 
all  the  men  who  pull  up  —  what  becomes  of  'em?  Loft 
hopelessly,  forgotten,  melted  down  somewhere  in  the 
middle,  half-way  between  the  top  and  the  mod  they 
worked  with!  All  the  names  you  rererence,  my  son, 
—  your  Shakespeares  and  your  Shelleys  and  your  Bee- 
thovens  and  your  Velasqueses  —  which  end  did  thr^r 
work  at  ?  " 

"  I  know/'  returned  Gerald,  very  quietly^  though  his 
mind  seethed  in  the  fierceness  of  his  assent  to  the  figure. 

**  Paris  is  the  place  to  try  in,"  the  painter  continued 
relentlessly,  "  because  in  Paris  the  individual  has  the 
greatest  chance.  The  individual  is  everjrthing  there. 
In  Paris  there's  real  freedom  —  of  action,  of  thought^ — " 

His  host  did  not  follow  him  further.  So  far  as  Gerald 
knew,  Lee  had  never  even  heard  Tania's  name;  yet  the 
words,  "  Do  you  know  where  Tania  is  ?  "  seemed  aLnost 
to  have  become  living  things  in  the  young  man's  mind, 
and  to  be  struggling  to  escape.  He  raised  his  glass  to 
his  mouth  to  hold  them  back,  his  fingers  pressed  so 
tightly  against  the  tumbler  that  their  edges  were  white. 
When  he  regained  control  of  himself  his  friend's  Toioe 
had  relapsed  into  a  cynical  drawl. 

"  Now  there  isn't  really  any  freedom  in  this  country/' 
Lee  was  saying.  "  There's  only  a  chaos  of  license  and 
convention.  Your  President  thinks  that  because  he's 
President  he  can  pass  judgment  on  a  work  of  sculpture. 
Every  man  makes  everyone  else's  business  his.  And 
with  it  all,  your  different  states  go  on  passing  laws  and 
more  laws  regulating  behaviour.  Why,  there's  a  law 
against  selling  cigarettes  in  Wisconsin,  isn't  there?  — 
When  are  you  coming  back  to  Paris?  " 
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"  I  don't  know/'  Gerald  replied.  "  Not  for  some 
time.  Clara  is  to  have  a  child  in  about  six  months^"  he 
added  simply. 

"  Ohj"  said  Lee^  "  of  course  I  didn't  know !  Are  jou 
glad.>" 

"  Very  glad/'  the  young  man  answered  steadily, — 
"  only^  a  little  worried." 

He  could  not  sleep  until  very  late  that  night;  but 
when  he  awoke  the  next  mornings  though  he  was  very 
tired^  the  fever  had  left  him.  His  longings  of  the  even- 
ing before  had  slipped  back  into  the  past  —  with  Paris 
and  Tania. 

He  motored  with  Lee  and  Clara  out  to  the  tenements; 
but  he  did  not  stop.  "  I  wouldn't  take  anyone  to  visit 
them/'  he  explained.  "  The  people  might  resent  it. 
They're  their  houses^  not  mine." 

In  the  afternoon  he  accompanied  his  guest  to  the  train. 

"  I  say/'  remarked  the  painter^  as  they  emerged  from 
the  Northrop  grounds  and  turned  into  Valencia  Drive, 
"  humour  in  life's  all  very  well^  but  your  place  is  so 
really  fine,  don't  you  think  you  could  —  er  —  suppress 
that  fountain  on  your  lawn  ?  " 

His  host  smiled  a  bit  ironically.  "  Think  of  the  row ! 
You  have  already  ob8er\'ed  that  this  is  not  a  free  country. 
Besides,"  he  added,  "  I  wouldn't,  even  if  I  could." 

Gerald  walked  home  from  the  station  after  Lee's  de- 
parture. He  paused  for  a  moment  before  the  bronze 
nymph,  considering  her  impassively,  then  went  quietly 
up  the  steps,  and  into  the  house. 

THK   KND  . 
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